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FROM HAND TO HAND. 



PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 

DEATH AND MARRIAGE. 

Above the majestic forest which separates Germany on its 
western borders from Holland, and partly encroaches npon 
the latter country, brooded a sultry night in June, dark with 
an approaching tempest 

A premonitory breeze rustled among the tall tree-tops, and 
the first flashes of lightning, penetrating their leafy screen, gave 
momentary and brilliant glimpses of a broad, well-kept forest 
road, along which a carriage drawn by post-horses was rapidly 
approaching the retired forest lodge, which in this summer- 
time, when tree and shrub were in full leaf, lay buried and 
almost hidden in depths of green. Lights twinkled from its 
windows through the tall trunks of the trees, and streamed 
from the open door as the carriage drew up before it. In 
an instant the door of the vehicle was opened from within, 
and a young man of tall, commanding figure hastily sprang 
out before the servant who made his appearance from the 
house could be of any assistance. 

" Am I in time ?" he asked, hurriedly, in a clear, rich voice. 

7 
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8 FROM HAND TO HAND, 

" The Herr Baron is still living, but his hours are num- 
bered, Herr Captain/' the man replied, as he lighted the new- 
comer np the low steps into a spacious hall paved with stone, 
while many a pair of huge antlers looked grimly down from 
the whitewashed walls. 

The cloak had fallen from the shoulders of the man who 
had just arrived, revealing the dragoon's uniform in which 
his fine, elastic figure was clad, while his face, stamped with 
a gravity that was not born solely of the trouble of the 
moment, was turned anxiously to the servant, who mutely 
motioned towards the broad staircase of dark oak leading 
to the upper story. 

The officer ascended it cautiously, that no noise from his 
heavy riding-boots might be heard, and on the landing he 
laid aside his jingling sabre, before following the man who 
had softly opened a door at the head of the stairway. 

It was all done noiselessly, but nevertheless, and in spite 
of the wind and weather outside, the occupant of the dark- 
ened apartment had heard the arrival of the carriage for 
which he had longed so eagerly, and was now sitting propped 
up in his bed, the curtains of which were drawn fully aside. 
As if he had lived but for this moment, he sank back among 
the pillows, and could scarcely open his arms in speechless 
greeting to the new-comer, who leaned over him with a fer- 
vent pressure of his hand. 

" Here I am, Walter," he said, in a suppressed voice, after 
a short pause, " and I should have been here yesterday if I 
could have obeyed your summons on the instant You know, 
perhaps, that our force is mobilized, and it was difficult to ob- 
tain even a short leave of absence, — so short that the tedious 
journey hither will give me but one day to spend beside you." 

The sick man slightly turned towards the light a pale face, 
the features of which showed their possessor to be between 
forty and fifty years of age, but old before his time. " One 
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DEATH AND MARRIAGE. 9 

day is enough," he said, with a faint smile; "what could you 
do here after all is over ?" 

The officer understood the meaning of these words, and 
made a deprecatory gesture. " It has not come to that yet, 
Walter," he said, with emotion ; " not to that You have 
kept me from you for so long, although you know how I am 
always eager to he with you, how dependent I am upon your 
advice. It would have been too cruel to summon me only 
to take leave of me." 

" And yet so it is," the other rejoined, in a low but firm 
voice ; " and you must not take it ill of me, my dear Erwin. 
This last hour of my life is the best that life has to offer me, — 
I share it with you. In taking leave of you I am about to 
give you the greatest possible proof of my faith in you, and 
of my fraternal friendship for you. You say you feel your- 
self dependent upon my wishes. I am going to ask a last, a 
supreme favour at your hands." 

" Ask !" the dragoon exclaimed, with a still firmer pressure 
of his elder friend's hand ; " for all that I possess — honour, 
wealth, the very breath of my life — is yours I" 

A faint smile of good-humoured mockery played about the 
lips of the sick man. " Enthusiast 1" he said, wearily, " I 
know well the value of true friendship, and of what it is ca- 
pable, or I might hesitate to make my request. My life has 
been so hard for me, Erwin, I have bowed beneath its burden 
of pain and disillusion more than I should, perhaps, so that 
my evening has early grown dark about me. And now that 
my day is closing, I have an earnest desire to sleep peacefully. 
Will you help me to do so ?" 

" How gladly would I lull you to perfect repose, my dear 
Walter, if your long sleep is really at hand 1" the other re- 
plied, much moved. " Tell me, I pray you, what I can do for 
you. 

The sick man inclined his head, as if content " Presently, 
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10 FROM HAND TO HAND. 

Erwin, presently ; I should like to ask you a few questions 
first with regard to yourself. You have told me much in 
your letters of your life, your career, your associates, your 
small follies, but you have never shown me that your heart 
has remained free." 

" Has became free, you mean," the officer rejoined, with 
sharp emphasis. " Yes, Walter, it is free ; at least I no longer 
feel that burning pain which so mastered me at first, although 
I confess to you that I have avoided seeing them." 

" You have never seen your brother again, nor her?" 

" I have seen neither of them. Why should it be other- 
wise?" 

" That you ought not to ask, Erwin, — it was once other- 
wise ; he is your brother, your twin brother." 

" My brother ! And yet — yet I lifted my hand against 
him, and but for you — for you — I might perhaps have been 
his murderer," the other said, much agitated. " Oh, Walter, 
what do I — what do we all not owe you! My father 
wronged you, and while you apparently subsisted upon our 
charity, our wealth was yours." 

The sick man sat upright, and, with more strength in voice 
and manner than seemed possible in his condition, laid his 
hand on the speaker's mouth as he bent over him, and said, 
hastily, " I have forbidden you to speak of that, — I forbade it 
when the will was opened, for then and forever. I will not 
have your father's memory dishonoured ; he yielded to the 
temptation of a moment and then saw no way to retrace the 
step he took. I knew no lack in my life of love and kind- 
ness, — it was your dear mother's gentle hand that offered me 
what you call charity. Robert and you were my devoted 
younger brothers, and after all those years in a loving, peaceful 
home, could I bring shame upon those who were dearest to 
me upon earth ? Why, you know well, Erwin, that a stain 
upon your father's fair fame would have wounded me as it 
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DEATH AND MARRIAGE. 11 

Would yourself. Did we not quietly share all alike like real 
brothers, and, since I have no son, would not Erlenstein now 
have been yours in any case ?" 

" Sophistries, Walter, but pious sophistries," the dragoon 
replied, " and I gratefully accept the honour of our house 
from your hands. I have had more from you,—- my very 
peace of mind, when you dashed from my hand the re- 
volver with which I threatened Robert's life, and which 
has shortened your own. Oh, Walter, brother," he cried, 
with an outbreak of emotion, "it is fearful to me to be- 
lieve that that act of devotion on your part has been your 
ruin I" 

"My ruin!" the other replied, with reproach and even 
derision in his tone ; " as if you did not know what a burden 
existence is to me ! But reassure yourself. I owe my death, 
and the illness of these last two years, not to your bullet,— 
my malady has a far more deep-seated cause. And, besides, 
I am enough of a fatalist to believe that the ball that struck 
me was destined for me, and I rejoice that I was by your 
side just at that moment to spare your young life the agony 
of remorse. And tell me, Erwin, did I not also rid your 
mind of all suspicion? — was not your reconciliation with 
Robert sincere and warm ?" 

The officer covered his eyes with his hand for an instant 
" Why, why recall all this, Walter ? Let us talk of you and 
of your wishes, not of my past." 

" I cannot, without fathoming your heart," the other re- 
joined, " and you will see why. You have always looked 
upon me as your elder brother. Be frank with me now in 
this last hour that we shall ever spend together. Now, 
when your anger is long past, do you believe Robert capable 
of treachery, and treachery towards you ?" 

The young officer shook his head. " Oh, no ; he yielded 
to the same spell that mastered me, and his fault was the 
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12 FROM HAND TO HAND. 

same that I, too, committed. Each was guilty, for the first 
time in his life, of concealment from his brother." 

" That was no fault," the sick man interrupted him, with 
a certain eagerness. "Secrecy is the privilege of love. 
Hers alone was the treachery towards both " 

" She was a child," the dragoon gently interposed. 

" A child ? A clever child of twenty, Erwin. Robert, 
indeed, may be led astray as to her true character by passion, 
— fortunately, since she is now his wife, — but I must know, 
Erwin, if you still love her, or if in the flames of your anger 
against your brother her image has perished." 

There was intense anxiety evident in his manner of putting 
this question, but this escaped the officer, whose thoughts 
were busy with the past, for he answered slowly, after a 
pause, " Not her image, but all love for her." 

The sick man made an eager effort to sit upright. " Is 
that true, Erwin, really true ? Then I can make the request 
that now lies heavy on my heart, — transfer to you my cares 
and sleep in peace." 

The dragoon leaned over the bed and gazed sadly into the 
pale face that lay among the pillows, into the eyes that so 
longed for the rest of the grave. " Transfer them all to me, 
Walter? What can I do for you?" 

"I am thinking of Clemence, my little Clemence," the 
sick man replied. 

"And that thought can trouble you?" Erwin exclaimed, 
reproachfully. " Can you for an instant doubt that your 
child will be mine, and my house her home ?" 

A faint, embarrassed smile hovered upon the Baron's 
lips, and he tried to give greater firmness to his voice, as he 
replied, " That does not content me. You must take her 
not only into your house, but into your heart also, and she 
must not be your child, but your wife." 

Profound silence reigned in the room after these words, 
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DEATH AND MARRIAGE. 13 

the sick man's looks banging with feverish eagerness upon 
his young friend's astonished countenance. 

" I am not speaking in the delirium of fever," he began 
again. " This was the request that I wished to make of you 
as soon as I could be sure that your heart was free. Give 
her your protection and your name before I leave her ; only 
as your wife can I feel that she is safe." 

" But Clemence is a child/' the young officer replied, 
still unable to overcome his surprise, "a child even in 
years." 

" And for that very reason I must know that she is cared 
for as I would have her," his friend interrupted him. " Listen 
to me, and then decide. You see yourself that my days, 
nay, my very hours, are numbered. If I die, Clemence's 
mother has the next right to her. The child still retains 
a dim remembrance of her, a vague image of a beautiful 
woman, indescribably charming, and always caressing towards 
herself. If Jeanne should ever gain possession of her, the 
dream would become reality ; and, Erwin, this must never, 
never be. Not that I could grudge a mother her child, — 
oh, nol but that pure, joyous spirit must never be led 
astray in a life of deceit and falsehood, — a life of luxurious 
indolence and unbridled passion. Since our separation, what 
is there that Jeanne — that her whole family indeed — has 
not done to obtain possession of Clemence? My death 
transfers the child directly to them. And what, I ask you, 
can a daughter gain from the example or the teaching of a 
woman who could break her husband's heart by her infi- 
delity, staining his honour, orphaning her child, and laying 
waste her home ? Ruin, but no true guidance. You have 
always been very dear to me, Erwin ; I regard you as far 
superior to most men of your age, and it always cheered me 
to be assured of your friendship. If you can grant my re- 
quest you will make death sweet to me ; if you cannot, tell 

2 
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14 FROM HAND TO HAND. 

me so frankly : we shall still be the same friends and brothers 
that we always have been." 

The thought of all that this man had been to himself and 
to those dear to him, the consciousness that they owed to 
him all that makes life worth having, — honour, peace, and 
even wealth, — left Erwin no room for hesitation. 

" Give her to me, as it pleases you," he said, firmly, " and 
her happiness shall be my sacred charge." 

The sick man murmured a few indistinct words, full of 
intense relief and gratitude, and then sank back exhausted. 
Consciousness seemed to leave him for a while, and Erwin 
leaned forward in terror lest this moment should be his last, 
and touched the bell on a table by the bed so hastily that it 
fell noisily on the floor. A door at the end of the room in- 
stantly opened, and a young girl, scarcely more than a child, 
appeared, and glided light and fleet-footed as a fawn to the 
sick man's bedside. Without bestowing a glance upon the 
stranger, she poured into her hands some powerful essence 
from a bottle on the table, and with it bathed the forehead 
and temples of the invalid, who in a minute or two opened 
his eyes. 

"Clemence, are you here?" he asked, tenderly stroking 
the little hand. " You ought to be asleep, my darling ; you 
had no rest last night." 

She shook her dark head. " I am not tired, father dear." 

There was calm decision in the tone in which the few 
words were spoken ; it was evident that the speaker did not 
wish to sleep, rather than that she could not. Her father 
looked yearningly at the young creature. The butterfly was 
just about to burst forth from the chrysalis, and its delicate 
wings would flutter in the pure air and sunshine, not be 
beaten and torn in the tempest. He held her hand in his as 
he said, " Then stay here, my child ; you can sleep afterward, 
and I have something to say to you that admits of no delay." 
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DEATH AND MARRIAGE. 15 

She nodded silently, and gazed in eager anxiety into the 
pale face, where was visible the distress caused by the neces- 
sity of saying what must give pain to one most dearly loved. 

" My dear Clemence," the father began, " you know I am 
very ill. I have had a long struggle with death, for your 
sake, my darling, but he is the conqueror at last." 

A pitiful cry rang through the room, and the young girl, 
as though pierced by a sudden arrow, sank down beside the 
•bed. 

The officer sprang to her side and lifted her in his arms, 
where she lay utterly prostrated. 

" Clemence, Clemence," her father cried, " have you never 
thought that I must die ?" 

" No, oh, no 1" she said, with an expression of despair in 
her dark, childlike eyes, which were brimming over with 
tears. 

" And yet we must look death bravely in the face, my dar- 
ling, for he is very near. I know you will be courageous, dear 
child ; in the free out-door life you have led here with me, 
shut off from all intercourse save with my few men-friends, 
I have meant not only to give vigour to your physical frame 
but also to lend strength to your mind and heart. Show me 
now, my child, that my course has not been a mistaken one." 

She controlled herself; drying her tears, she released her- 
self from Erwin's arms and clasped her father's burning hand 
in her own. 

" It will pass away, child, as all pain does that is not with- 
out hope," he said, soothingly ; " it is no eternal separation. 
That can only be for those whose love dies too ; we love each 
other dearly, dearly !" 

" Beyond all telling," she sobbed. 

" Well, then, we are united for all time, even although we 
see each other no longer. You know my wishes, Clemence, 
and, that you may not forget them, I leave you a faithful 
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friend in my place, who will remind you of them, and whom 
you can obey and love. An easy task this will be when yon 
know him ; next to yourself, he is the dearest that I have in 
this world." 

Then first the girl raised her dark eyes to the stranger, 
holding out to him a delicate little hand, which he clasped 
cordially in his own. 

A ray of supreme content illuminated the sick man's face 
at the sight " My heart is as light," he said, " as if it were, 
floating upward upon wings, leaving all grief and suffering 
far below me. You are right, my dear Clemence ; hold fast 
by that faithful hand, and you will be safe and sheltered. 
This is Erwin von Tromberg, my dear Erwin of whom I 
have so often spoken to you, who will now be your guide and 
protector, and some day, when you can comprehend the hap- 
piness that there is in the word for you — your husband." 

This announcement made an apparently but slight impres- 
sion upon the young girl ; her heart was filled with the grief 
of the moment, and the future had no place in her imagina- 
tion. She could not appreciate the importance of what was 
asked of her, and regarded this intimation from her father as 
she would have done any other that might have borne refer- 
ence to his wishes. 

" Will you give yourself to me, Clemence ?" the young 
officer asked, in the tone with which one soothes a weeping 
child. 

" Will it please you, papa ?" she asked, instead of answer- 
ing directly. 

" It will make death easy for me, my darling." 

" Then I will do it, papa ; I will do it gladly," she added, 
with quivering lips. 

Erwin looked keenly into the beautiful dark eyes, now 
swimming in tears, that met his own with a frank and child- 
like confidence. He did not heed at this moment the promise 
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of future beauty that he saw, be only wondered wbat tbere 
might be concealed behind that white forehead to bring to 
his future life joy or woe. 

The sick man feebly drew her towards him. " I thank 
you, Clemence. In an hour the marriage shall take place. 
Is not Pastor Remkett below ? And now go, my darling, 
until we call you. I have something more to say to my 
friend." 

Even the announcement that a moment so decisive for her 
future life was close at hand did not affect her; she left 
the room without farther question. Bat the officer, on the 
contrary, turned to the sick man with what was almost dismay 
as the door closed behind her. 

" In an hour, Walter ?" he asked. " Have you reflected 
that preparation must be made for such an act ; that " 

" I have reflected upon everything," was the reply, " and 
everything is ready. The knowledge of the mobilization of 
the army quickened my resolve, for we need no time in this 
case for preparation or a long stay on your part Nothing is 
necessary but the binding ceremony, which places my child 
under your protection and destroys all claim that her mother 
might have upon her. Clemence is sixteen years old and has 
been confirmed. The marriage will be entirely legal, and I 
could therefore with a clear conscience request Pastor Rem- 
kett to remain here to-day, in order that, if all were as I wished, 
he might perform the marriage ceremony this evening." 

The officer's broad breast heaved, but no sigh was audible. 
" You have thought this all over, pondered upon it through 
many weary days and nights, Walter. I must seem to 
you weak and untrustworthy in being thus confused and 
amazed by the future so suddenly revealed to me. I must 
join my regiment on Monday: we have marching orders. 
War seems inevitable; a declaration is hourly expected. 
Who will protect and shelter Clemence if you leave her? 
b 2* 
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Whither will she go while I am in the field, and what will 
become of her if I never return ?" 

There was distress in the other's face as he replied, eva- 
sively, "Clemence is still a mere child. She must be 
trained and grow up before she can appear in the world as 
your wife, or fill her place at your side. You must not re- 
proach me with having neglected her education. My treat- 
ment of her was the result of ripe consideration, and perhaps 
of my utter repugnance for the showy varnish of fashionable 
modern education. You know, Erwin, what that glittering 
falsehood has cost me. Clemence should never have her 
mother's French training; she must be simple, good, and 
true. Perhaps I have gone too far in my anxiety ; a fear lest 
I have done so assails me now when my childlike companion 
is to become your wife, and emerge from her seclusion to 
mingle among others whose views I do not share. She has 
grown up like a fawn of the forest, and perhaps she lacks the 
grace that she might have gained from feminine influence. 
But you know my weakness, — I confess I am ashamed of it, 
— my antipathy to admit beneath my roof any woman save 
the simple forester's wife, who was formerly Clemence's 
nurse and has since been my housekeeper. And, besides, I 
was jealous of the child's affection. I kept her always with 
me, beneath my own eye. Clemence has been my constant 
companion in all my various expeditions on foot and on 
horseback. She has cheered my lonely life with her youth- 
ful gayety and enthusiasm ; she has no brilliant talents that 
would distinguish her in the world. Her heart is an un- 
written page, and her mind an undeveloped bud." 

" I will hold sacred your trust in me ; I swear it," the 
young man averred, with much emotion. " But, now, tell me 
where you would wish to have her placed if— yes, if you 
should leave her before I return from the field? With 
Nora " 
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" No, ob, no !" the other declared, with an air of actual ter- 
ror. " You know my opinion of Nora. I have pondered upon 
this question through many a sleepless night, and yet death 
finds me unprepared to answer it satisfactorily. The thought 
of offering Clemence to you for your wife only gradually 
dawned upon my mind, and when it took entire possession 
of me, my former plans for the child's education and training 
seemed entirely unsuitable. My approaching death, and the 
outbreak of war, upon which I had never reckoned, complicate 
matters still further, and, my dear Erwin, my failing faculties 
are unequal to the task of arranging them. All that I have 
thought out upon this subject I have left in writing for your 
eye alone. Complete and alter as you please all that I leave 
crude and unfinished. Pastor Remkett will aid you faith* 
fully ; trust him entirely, as I have done. You yourself 
have no time to select as carefully as you else could Cle- 
mence's place of abode after my death ; beg the pastor to help 
you there ; his choice for the child, although it may not be 
entirely satisfactory, can never be an injurious one, and 
hereafter by your side, taken to your heart, my darling will 
find all that may have been lacking in her life. But I must 
be quick, Erwin, for my strength is going fast. Let me in* 
sist upon one request, — that the marriage may remain en- 
tirely a private matter of form until Clemence shall be so far 
trained and developed as to be able to appear fitly in the world 
as your wife. Two or three years must surely suffice for this. 
Then let her know that the mother whom she supposes dead 
still lives. The ceremony of this evening takes place only to 
give you an undeniable right to protect her against my wife's 
machinations." 

" I understand you," Erwin replied. " But if I fall,— 
we must think of that too, Walter." 

The other sighed, and anxiety for his child alone could 
momentarily conquer the mortal weariness that was evi- 
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dent in his pale face. " If you fall," be said, " Clemence 
must, by your legal disposition as ber husband, and not by 
my will, remain in the family where she shall be placed at 
my death until she has completed her eighteenth year. I 
pray you recommend to her, then, to put herself, as would 
seem best for so young a widow, under the protection of my 
only female cousin, who will gladly resign her present de- 
pendent position to live with the child. As far as this 
world's goods are concerned, Clemence, although her mother's 
relatives threaten her with disinheritance if she be with- 
held from them, will want for nothing, as you know." 

" Certainly not, since she is both your and my heiress/' 
Erwin interposed. "And now, Walter, answer this last 
and most important question, that I may be able to conform 
to your wishes in every respect If I should not succeed in 
winning her affection ; if she should feel the protection that 
I offer her a galling yoke; if she should eagerly and 
passionately long for freedom from it, and for the right to 
arrange her life for herself: shall I hold her captive?" 

The sick man covered his eyes with his hand, and a low 
groan escaped him. " I have thought of that too, Erwin, 
although I would fain banish any such possibility from my 
mind. It would be so hard if my care and your faithful 
aid should come to naught." 

" Yes, yes, Walter,— God forbid that they should ! But 
we must not shut our eyes to such a danger. Should she 
be miserable in belonging to me " 

" Then release her," said the sick man, making a sudden 
exertion : " her tears must not fall upon my grave. How 
futile are our precautions, how vain our care ! I see this 
on the very verge of the grave ; and the consciousness of 
human impotence to avert what fate may have in store is the 
last mental impression that I shall have in this world. Still, 
this moment is ours, Erwin, and we must use it. Light the 
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candles, — the room seems strangely dark, — and then call 
Clemence and the pastor. 1 ' 

The captain crossed the room and knocked gently at the 
door through which Clemence had disappeared. It was 
opened, and the young girl appeared upon the threshold. A 
clergyman and an elderly woman were seated at one end of 
the adjoining room, which was brilliantly lighted, and a sur- 
plice hung over the high back of an ancient arm-chair. 

" Come, come," the young man whispered, clasping the 
girl's slender wrist, and deeply agitated ; " time presses." 

He beckoned to the pastor, who hastily arrayed himself in 
his vestments ; the elderly woman lighted the wax candles 
that stood ready in two heavy silver candelabra, and both 
followed the youthful couple, who silently approached the 
sick man's bedside. 

It was a solemn, melancholy marriage-train. The angel 
of death waved his pinions above the group in the quiet 
room, and in his presence there were no happy smiles, no 
desire, and no hope. 

But the features of the dying were transfigured by con- 
tent and peace. Deeper and deeper fell the veil over the 
eyes fixed in unutterable affection upon his child; fainter 
and fainter upon his ear, as from a far distance, fell the 
words of the priestly benediction, but the triumphant smile 
that hovered about the pale lips did not depart: he knew 
his darling safe from all he had dreaded for her. 

" Amen," murmured the pastor at the end of his short 
prayer. " Amen 1 ' was repeated inaudibly by the old woman, 
and " Amen" came, breathed like a sigh, from the pale lips 
of the father. It was the weary man's last word of 
grateful affection: his head sank farther back among the 
pillows, and his eyes closed. 

Erwin saw at a glance that all was over. Much moved, 
he led Clemence to a lounge and placed his finger upon his 
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lips. " Do not awaken him : the sleep of death is sacred/ 9 
he said ; " he strong and calm, Clemence." 

But his words were spoken to the winds : the agony of 
the moment broke through all the fetters so heroically self- 
imposed by the poor child, and in the abandonment of her 
despair she afforded Erwin a glimpse into the depths of a 
passionate, emotional nature which had known no restraint 
save that of gentle, patient affection. 

The dedication of his future, which had just taken place 
irrevocably, had been so sudden and unforeseen that Erwin, 
half paralyzed by it, had felt only the weight of assumed 
obligations, only the sacrifice demanded of him by grati- 
tude. But when he witnessed the terrible anguish of the 
child who had so little susceptibility for the consolation 
which the vows he had just taken might afford her, and so 
profound a comprehension of her loss, sincere pity mingled 
with his sense of duty, and he took her in his arms and 
kissed fraternally her pale cheeks. 

" My little Clemence, we both mourn him, you and I," he 
said, with profound emotion ; " and because, next to you, no 
one can sorrow for him as I do, we belong to each other. 
You are not forsaken ; you are my Clemence now, with all 
your grief and with all your hopes ; nothing can separate us." 

" I know, I know," she sobbed, clinging to him piteously ; 
" nothing but death/' 
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CHAPTER II. 

A GLANCE INTO THE PA8T. 

The noble family to which Erwin von Tromberg belonged 
had originally been far from wealthy, and the young officer's 
recollections of his childhood were of a life regulated in his 
father's home by the strictest economy. His paternal estate 
was but small, and poor besides, and the cattle-plague some- 
times so reduced its income that positive want wellnigh 
knocked at the door, but the Baron yon Tromberg pre- 
sented a bold front to adversity, and the home was a happy 
one for his twin boys. When they were but a few years of 
age, their father generously adopted the son of a dearly-loved 
relative and friend, who, dying, left his boy, some twelve 
years older than the twins, an orphan, and very nearly desti- 
tute. The act was one of the purest charity, with no thought 
of reward, and the young Baron Walter von Hersfeld was 
old enough to appreciate the kindness thus shown him, and 
to repay it by sincere devotion to his benefactor. 

There had been no thought of reward, and yet not long 
after the adoption of young Hersfeld fortune apparently 
proved most kind to Baron von Tromberg. A distant rela- 
tive of the family, and one also connected with the orphan 
boy, died, and by his will declared Herr von Tromberg the 
heir to his estates and wealth. The testator had been at 
variance with all his relatives for many years, — he had lived 
a shy, secluded life, — and although no mention was made of 
Walter von Hersfeld in his will, except in default of male 
heirs of the Von Tromberg name, all who knew the eccentric 
misanthrope believed him to have bequeathed his property 
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in acknowledgment of Yon Tromberg's generosity towards 
his orphaned relative. 

The inheritance consisted of the magnificent estate of 
Erlenstein and of a large funded property, and the pro- 
prietor began life anew upon an extensive scale. Although, 
according to Baron yon Erlen's will, his wealth was to devolve 
upon Walter von Hersfeld in default of Von Tromberg heirs 
male, — the testator arranging that no woman should inherit, 
— this provision made no impression upon Walter ; he was 
too entirely one with his adopted family to dream of a sepa- 
rate interest He had always been made to feel himself 
the favourite of the little circle ; his adopted brothers looked 
up to him with all the adoration that a generous-hearted 
manly elder brother is sure to excite in young minds, and 
Frau von Tromberg, whose nature was of the gentlest and 
most maternal, had been a genuine mother to the lad. With 
his adopted father his relations had always been the closest and 
most affectionate, and yet he could not avoid a vague con- 
sciousness that from the time of Herr von Tromberg's acces- 
sion to his new dignities had dated a change in his manner to 
the young fellow. Try as he might, Walter could not feel 
himself precisely upon the old, easy, familiar footing with 
his friend. Certainly, Herr von Tromberg had paid for his 
wealth by a loss of the light-hearted gayety that had made 
poverty endurable, — he was a proof of the adage * Posses- 
sions bring care/ — growing daily more quiet and reserved 
in his home circle. He never relaxed in his affectionate care 
for Walter, — forestalling his wishes in every way, and doing 
all that lay in his power to provide a career for the young 
man, — but his former cordiality seemed replaced by a punc- 
tilious desire to fulfil every imaginable duty towards his 
adopted son. Walter might, perhaps, have been more sensi- 
ble of this change had not his relations with Frau von Trom- 
berg and her sons been as affectionately close as they were. 
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He could not but feel himself a child of the family, and he 
could easily endure the altered demeanour of its head, from 
which all suffered at times. 

Youthful ambition and a desire for independence urged 
Walter to constant diligence and exertion, the result of 
which was that he early obtained a position as inspector of 
forests under government, with an income which amply suf- 
ficed for his desires. 

He was a handsome, amiable fellow, with a dash of ro- 
mance in his nature, which neither maturer years nor various 
disappointments ever entirely eradicated. He had a lofty 
sense of honour, and an enthusiastic idea, springing from a 
keenly sensitive nature, of the obligations of friendship. It 
was these qualities that lent to his exterior that mingling of 
pride and gentleness so attractive to women. 

Some years after he had attained manhood, while travelling 
in Lorraine, chance brought him beneath the roof of a certain 
Count Fresange, and there he met the count's only daughter. 
The young German's fine manly figure, the honest blue eyes, 
speaking a truer tongue than she was wont to hear, won 
the heart' of the petted, spoiled beauty, and the prize, for 
which he had scarcely dared to hope, was his after a brief 
wooing. 

Young and unsuspicious, entirely inexperienced as to the 
nature of womankind, the young countess's charms, the 
bewitching readiness with which she returned his affections, 
seemed to Walter to promise a perfectly happy future, and 
he resigned himself to the intoxication of a first love, yielding 
up to his betrothed the entire treasure of a noble, confiding 
heart. 

But before his betrothal was publicly announced he was 
recalled to Germany by a summons to Herr von Tromberg's 
death-bed. He travelled day and night, and found his 
adopted father still alive and conscious, although the mo- 
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ments left him in this world were hut few. On the brink of 
the grave the originally honest nature of the man asserted 
itself, and sought relief in a full confession of what had 
stained and degraded it 

Herr von Tromherg was not the rightful possessor of Erlen- 
stein and its revenues ; by the latest will of the testator, which 
Von Tromberg had suppressed, it was left unconditionally to 
Walter von Hersfeld. 

The guilty man, now so near death, had succumbed to 
temptation ; he had destroyed the genuine will, and allowed 
an illegal document to assure worldly prosperity to himself 
and his family, arguing speciously with his conscience that he 
deserved everything at Walter's hands. He had plotted with 
the notary employed by the testator, and had entered im- 
mediately upon possession of the wealth, which by right de- 
volved upon himself and his sons only in default of male issue 
of Walter von Hersfeld. 

But the care entailed upon him by his poverty had been 
light indeed in comparison with that which became his con- 
stant companion after his accession to wealth. The memory 
of his guilt and of his lost honour ate into his life like a canker. 
He was ever pondering upon some means by which he might 
retrieve his honour without loss of reputation ; and, a prey to 
remorse, shame, and indecision, he came with years to be a 
gloomy dreamer, to whom death brought a double release, for 
in view of its approach he summoned the moral courage to 
confess his wrong. He told the entire story of his guilt to his 
wife, his sons, and Walter, and then, soothed and comforted 
by the magnanimous forgiveness of the latter, closed his eyes 
in the sleep that knows no waking here, leaving to others the 
task of repairing the wrong he had done. 

Erwin and Robert von Tromberg, who had not yet received 
their commissions as officers, were eager to restore to Walter 
every jot and tittle of the inheritance of which he had been 
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robbed. For the first time in bis life, however, tbe young 
man required from them tbe obedience due to an elder brother. 
He declared that any public revelation of tbe true state of 
affairs would, far from atoning for any injury be might have 
received, but inflict upon bim a fresh wound, since he must 
regard as a personal grievance the slightest taint upon the 
honour of the man who had been more than a father to him. 

He not only obstinately refused to take possession of Erlen- 
stein, since its transfer to himself would certainly give rise to 
suspicion on the part of the world, but also contrived to allay 
the terrible sense of humiliation in the minds of his adopted 
brothers by constantly dwelling upon the countless kindnesses 
shown him by their father, recalling every incident that could 
soften the shadow resting upon the memory of the man he had 
so loved and revered. 

The false will, therefore, remained in force, except that the 
brothers compelled Walter to accept half of the funded prop- 
erty which their father had possessed. And what, after all, 
was worldly wealth at this time in the estimation of the blest 
young fellow ? Love — love was his in fullest measure, and 
the pangs of poverty he never had known, never could know. 

His marriage took place shortly, and the pair, after the usual 
wedding tour, took up their abode in Paris, where they were 
to pass the winter. 

At first the young husband's letters to Erwin, who was the 
dearer of the brothers to him, were brimming with happiness. 
The blissful dream of love beneath the enchanting skies of 
Italy, the repose of possession, the treasures of art and of 
nature which surrounded the young couple there, — all opened 
a new world for Walter. 

In Paris, where they led so different a life, where society 
claimed so much time, he became less enthusiastic. At times 
there was even a low murmur of complaint that constant en- 
gagements robbed him of his Jeanne ; but the complaint was 
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of the friends who thronged about her, not of his charming 
wife ; and when at the end of a year a daughter was born to 
him, his former happiness once more beamed brightly. 

Beamed brightly only to be quickly extinguished. With 
the fascinating woman's return to the world after the few 
months of her enforced retirement when she had of necessity 
been occupied with her husband and child, the short episode 
of love seemed ended. Walter's letters to his brothers grew 
shorter and less frequent, and it sometimes happened that his 
wife's name was never mentioned in them. The relations 
between the husband and wife, at first so close and confiden- 
tial, gradually came to be formal and superficial. The beau- 
tiful woman, surrounded by adorers, learned to laugh at her 
youthful enthusiasm, and Walter in the whirl of society had 
a brilliant house, it is true, but no home. 

Still, they were united in their love for their child, however 
their ways of manifesting this love might differ. For the 
mother the little girl was a charming plaything, ministering to 
her vanity and coquetry ; for the father she was the dearest 
earthly possession, the very life of his life. The man concen- 
trated upon his darling the entire wealth of his affection, and 
she returned his love with ardour. Here at least the disso- 
nance of his life was melted into harmony. Clemence grew 
and throve, and every word and smile of hers was true and 
genuine. 

As jealousy was foreign to the nature of the young pleas- 
ure-loving wife, she did not grudge her husband the ardour 
of affection with which the child regarded the father who 
made her his idol The mother could not but feel that her 
child was safe in the charge of such a guardian, and she did 
not envy him the trouble and inconvenience that Clemence 
sometimes caused him. It sufficed her that she could send 
for her little girl when the whim seized her to play the part 
of tender mother in the midst of a circle of adorers. What 
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could be lovelier than the picture she then presented ? At such 
moments her maternal tenderness seemed really genuine, and 
her caresses did not fail to arouse a warmth of affection in 
the childish heart. 

The little one's occasional waywardness might sometimes 
meet with kindly restraint and rebuke from her father, but 
nothing of the kind was ever to be feared from her beautiful 
mamma : with her little Glemence felt free to do precisely as 
she pleased. Such an influence could not but be a disadvan- 
tage to the child, and hence arose expressions of disapproval 
on the father's part ; he daily lost patience with his wife's 
utter frivolity, and the gay Frenchwoman was infinitely bored 
by his persistence in striving to form his surroundings ac- 
cording to -his high ideal of the sacredness of home and its 
ties. His whole manner of thought was incomprehensible 
to her, and the breach between them grew to be so wide that 
not even their love for little Glemence could bridge it over, 
and at last it was but rarely that Baron von Herafeld ever 
appeared in society with his charming wife. 

He relinquished all efforts to recall to her the delight of 
their former affection, since he found the only result was to 
awaken her ridicule of his German sentimentality, and to 
every serious entreaty on his part that she would abate in 
some degree her wild pursuit of pleasure, she replied with 
the passionate peevishness of the spoiled child that she was. 

He failed in his attempts to win over to his side his wife's 
parents : in their eyes Jeanne could do no wrong. Count 
Fr&ange maintained that to enjoy was the prerogative of 
youth, and declared that his darling must not grow old 
before her time. 

Thus husband and wife came to lead a divided existence. 
Walter spent the summer and autumn upon one of his wife's 
estates, administering it to the best of his ability, occupying 
himself with hunting and his books, but most of all with his 
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little Clemence, who with her bonne shared his solitude for 
the sake of the healthful country air. The mother meanwhile 
led the gayest of lives at some fashionable watering-place. 

Late in the autumn she would sometimes appear like a 
brilliant meteor, with a joyous train of adorers, in her coun- 
try home, to try, as she would laughingly declare, to ' restore 
the dreamer to the world of reality.' 

To the child she then appeared like some beautiful, pow- 
erful fairy, and it needed all the wealth of Walter's affection 
for his darling to counteract the harm wrought in a short 
time in her by her mother's capricious indulgence. 

All illusion for him had vanished; he did not mourn so 
much the extinction of his happiness as that the happiness 
had never really existed, — that it had been a lie. What had 
bewitched him had all been counterfeit, untrue ; and yet out 
of the very nobility of his own nature his faith in Jeanne's 
fidelity to him was unshaken, his honour was safe, His proud 
and ancient name would be kept free from stain. 

But suddenly this faith also was shattered. In the park 
of the castle in Lorraine, where Jeanne had first vowed eter- 
nal devotion to him, a letter accidentally dropped gave him 
absolute proof of his wife's infidelity, of her utter worthless- 
ness. 

The discovery was a crushing one for him and for her : 
for the first time she became aware that his gentle nature was 
capable of the sternest decision and of utter implacability, so 
soon as his honour was attainted ; she sued for pardon, grovel- 
ling at his feet. 

They had changed places indeed, — she the suppliant I 
But he thrust her from him, and never looked upon her face 
again. 

NeveiU Although she dragged herself upon her knees to 
his door and begged for mercy, praying only to be allowed to 
kiss her child once more, she prayed in vain. The morning 
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following the discovery lie set' out for Germany, carrying 
Glemence with him to place her in Fran yon Tromberg's care. 
Then followed a duel with his wife's seducer, which resulted 
in a dangerous although not mortal wound for the latter, and 
then Walter applied for a divorce. 

Hitherto his wife's relatives had held him perhaps too 
lightly in esteem, led astray by his calm, gentle exterior, but 
now, when he arose in his might in vindication of his stained 
honour, he became the central figure of the little circle. 

Everything was done to hinder the divorce, for all those 
who had condoned Jeanne's frivolity and paid her homage 
indignantly turned from her at a hint of a public scandal. 
She wrote the most abject letters to her husband, which he 
scornfully returned unopened. Count Fresange bent his 
proud spirit to sue for his child. All kinds of concessions 
and promises as to the future were made. Jeanne should 
live in the greatest seclusion forever if only she might be 
permitted to retain her husband's name and thus give the 
lie to all traducers of her fame. 

But these efforts were all useless ; the heart that had once 
been as wax in his wife's hands proved now hard as adamant. 

A few days before the sad catastrophe that darkened her 
young life, Clemcnce had completed her seventh year, and 
the court that granted the divorce adjudged the child to the 
father. 

The stir that this suit for divorce made in society would 
have been greater if Walter had not done all that lay in his 
power, for his child's sake, to suppress the real facts of the 
case, that some doubt might remain in the eyes of the world 
of the faithless wife's actual guilt. Nevertheless she found it 
expedient to spend years in a foreign country before she could 
reappear among her early associates or hope to be received 
in her former society. Incapable by nature she might be of 
appreciating the magnitude of her guilt, but she certainly 
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paid a heavy penalty for her treachery. Exile from Paris for 
long years was a bitter punishment for a Frenchwoman ; by 
the laws of her church she could not contract another mar- 
riage, and a longing for her little Clemence caused her many 
an hour of impatient pain. 

The child was lost to her. Walter's means amply sufficed 
for his own and Clemence's modest requirements, and he 
haughtily refused to allow Count Fresange to contribute any- 
thing towards his grandchild's maintenance. 

He surrounded his darling with adoring affection. Like 
some treasure intrusted to his guardianship, he carried her 
away to the depths of the forest, where he purchased from 
an early friend an ancient hunting-lodge and the rights of 
the surrounding woodland. 

The widow of a former forester was recommended to him 
as eminently trustworthy, and to her care he committed the 
physical charge of Clemence. The man-servant who had 
been in his employ ever since those early days when Walter 
had undertaken that happy journey in Lorraine, still clung 
to his master's fortunes, and with these attendants, in quiet 
seclusion, Clemence bloomed and throve like the woodland 
flowers about her. 

Gradually the child came to be entirely weaned from the 
luxury of her former surroundings ; little by little the memory 
of her mother, of whom no one ever spoke, grew faint and 
dim in her mind. At first she sometimes asked for her, but 
instinct told her that her questions pained her father, she 
forbore to ask them, and by degrees forgot them. 

Once only, when Clemence was nearly nine years old, the 
memory of her ' beautiful mamma' was recalled vividly to 
life. An old writing-table of her father's needed repair ; its 
contents had been taken out of the drawers and laid aside upon 
another table. Clemence, childlike, rummaged delightedly 
among them ; charming toys she found here, a carved ivory 
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powder-born, some beautiful meersebaum pipe-bowls, an old 
family seal, various obased silver boxes, and a little morocco 
case peeped out from beneatb some papers. 

Tbis the little girl seiied and opened. Ab, bow beautiful 
was tbe face tbat smiled upon ber I For an instant sbe was 
mute, and then a cry of ecstasy burst from ber childish 
heart " Mamma, my dear mamma I" sbe exclaimed, pressing 
the miniature to her lips. 

Her father was cut to tbe soul by tbis cry. It said so 
much to him of his child's love and longing ; was not the 
picture, after all, a token to Clemence that she had not 
always been motherless ? 

As he sank back in his chair, absolutely crushed by tbe 
sudden vivid consciousness of all that his darling must forego 
in lacking a mother's love and care, he hid his eyes with 
bis hand, and Clemence, running to him, laid her head upon 
his shoulder and whispered, " Papa, is mamma dead ?" 

A groan burst from his lips, but he controlled himself, and, 
drawing the little girl closer to him, said, gently, " Dead to 
me, Clemence." 

She did not understand the double meaning of his words, 
she only beard that her mother was dead, and she saw that 
her father was sad. She threw her arms about him and said, 
soothingly, " But you have me, papa, and I have you. I 
will always be your dear little Clemence." 

" God keep you, my darling, and make amends to you for 
all you have lost," was his fervent reply, as he gently un- 
clasped her arms and arose. Through the open window came 
the fragrance of the roses and carnations blooming in tbe 
little garden, where a thrush in a cage was trilling its sweetest 
song, informing the woodland quiet with melody. How 
peaceful it all was 1 Would this peace never be reflected in 
his own heart? He thought of Clemenee's anguish when 
she should hear her mother's story, and resolved that she 
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never should hear it until years had ripened her judgment 
and strengthened her heart. Had not the child's question 
pointed out to him the present course to pursue ? Jeanne 
should not he condemned by her child, but mourned by her 
as one dead. 

When he turned from the window, Clemenoe had opened 
the case again, and was gazing at the miniature. " It comes 
out of the case, papa," she said ; " may I not hang it up ?" 

He had not the heart to refuse her ; what reason could he 
give her for doing so ? "I will give it to you, Clemenoe," 
he said ; " Frau Berger shall hang it in your room for 
you. 

Thus the mother was restored to her child's memory as 
one no longer of this world ; the little girl's longing for her 
was appeased, and she asked no further questions. 

In their retirement from the world the father seemed 
to have but one object in life, — to rear his child in an 
atmosphere of simplicity and truth that should be penetrated 
by no breath of the fashionable education of the day, which his 
unhappy experience had led him to abhor. The grace and 
talent with which Jeanne had so enchanted him seemed to 
him but the glittering varnish that had hidden for a while all 
that he most detested in a woman. Clemenoe should know 
no training that did not develop her heart and confirm and 
strengthen the truth and honesty of her character. 

And so the child learned but few lessons from books, and 
it was a matter of no moment whether she possessed talent 
or quickness of wit Her father was her instructor ; she 
had no young companions ; her two tame fawns, a pet squir- 
rel, and the doves that she fed daily, were for long her only 
playmates. 

Yet she found variety enough in her lonely life. There 
was wealth of interest and employment in the forest, which 
she explored at her father's side, with butterfly-net and bot- 
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anixing box to give an aim to their rambles. She fished in 
the mountain-streams, and after her father had presented 
her, upon her twelfth birthday, with a pony and a small 
fowling-piece, she was his inseparable companion in all his 
excursions. It was his pride to see how strong and healthy 
her oat-door life made her, how great a distance she could 
walk or ride without fatigue. And yet these masculine 
accomplishments did not detract from the truly feminine 
nature of the growing girl. She never came in contact with 
aught that was rough or rude. Her father's refinement of 
mind, his cultivated intellect, had the happiest influence in 
moulding her manner of thought, her very modes of ex- 
pression. 

Even in their retirement the father and daughter found 
two or three friends with whom affairs of the outside world 
were now and then discussed. The pastor, a widower, of 
the neighboring village, the genial physician of the same 
small hamlet, and the proprietor of the nearest baronial es- 
tate sometimes enlivened the evenings at the forest lodge ; 
but these were all men. Frau Berger, who, with a man- 
servant and maid, had charge of the small household, was 
the only woman with whom Clemenoe had any intercourse, 
and the good soul indulged her darling in her every wish* 
Not a syllable from her former home ever reached the child's 
ears. The Baron turned an absolutely deaf ear to entreaties 
on the part of the Count and Countess Fresange that their 
granddaughter might be allowed to visit them, — entreaties 
followed by threats of disinheritance in case the Baron 
should entirely estrange her from them. All was of no 
avail, their appeals remained unanswered, and Clemence's 
seclusion was unbroken. 

In fact with years every tie that had connected Walter 
with the outside world seemed severed, save one alone, that 
of the affectionate interest he always continued to take in 
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the two Trombergs, whom he looked upon as his brothers 
in every sense of the word. 

At the time of his marriage they were bdys of sixteen, 
hardly capable of appreciating the absorbing nature of his 
passion for his young wife, content to know the friend who 
had endured injustice with so much magnanimity truly 
happy in his life. But when his dream of bliss vanished 
they were grown men, and Erwin, the elder of the two by a 
few hours, was especially quick to appreciate the full weight 
of the blow that had fallen upon his friend. 

Frau von Tromberg alone had seen Baron Hersfeld when, 
in the time of his utter despair, he had intrusted Clemenoe 
to her care for a few weeks while he arranged his affairs. 
Her sons were in a distant garrison, and Walter's stay at Erlen- 
stein was brief. Since then he had for years refrained from 
bringing about any meeting with them, even declining their 
offers to come to him, in dread of the pain such a meeting 
might cause to all. He was interested to know of their 
young lives, but he shrank from allowing them any nearer 
glimpse of his own shattered existence than that which he 
might choose to give in his letters. To letters, therefore, 
his intercourse with the brothers was confined for years, and 
in the course of time Erwin only of the two continued to 
correspond with his elder friend, whose replies to his youth- 
ful confidences breathed such true, brotherly sympathy, con- 
tained so much manly and wise counsel and advice, that he 
never noticed the reserve maintained by Walter with regard 
to his own inner life, and only felt an increased desire to 
leave the wound in his friend's heart untouched. And thus 
Walter lived on alone, almost forgotten. In the dim silence 
of the forest a rich stream of life was destined to exhaust 
itself in enriching the existence of an only child, a stream 
that should have contributed to the welfare and refreshment 
of mankind. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TEMPTER AND TEMPTED. 

Whilst Walter lived hidden in his woodland home, the 
Trombergs remained in undisputed possession of Erlenstein. 
The cloud that had rested upon the honour and fortunes of 
the family had departed when the man who had sinned so 
deeply lay down, weary and repentant, to rest in the grave. 
Walter had requited his evil with such magnanimous good, 
that he had even succeeded in reconciling those left behind 
to the condition of affairs which his own inflexible will made 
unalterable. 

Hard as this might be for the mother, the two boys, ac- 
customed as they were to look up to Walter in everything, 
were soon persuaded by him that their father's fault, once 
confessed and forgiven, was atoned, and they went forth into 
life with all the eager confidence that is the prerogative of 
youth. 

Walter was intoxicated with his own happiness, — he had 
lost nothing, as it seemed to him, by the crime of his 
adopted father ; there was no change in the outward circum- 
stances of the Trombergs, — it really was as if the fault of 
their father might have been buried in oblivion had there 
not existed a living witness to its reality. 

Herr von Tromberg had had an accomplice in his crime, 
— a companion who had shared in his guilt but had never had 
part in its gains. The tempter had been a reduced notary, 
and the price of his assistance was the providing for the 
future of a little niece, a foster-child, affection for whom 

4 
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was the one pore emotion saved from the wreck of a dis- 
honoured existence. 

Herr Maubert yf&i a Frenchman by birth, and had come 
to Germany^ wtth a younger brother when little more than a 
boy, to seek in his mother's native country that fortune 
which seemed denied him in his own land. His father, a 
soldier and a member of the old French noblesse, had 
mortally offended his family by marriage with a German 
Protestant He had been disinherited, and, dying from the 
effects of wounds received in his country's service, left his 
widow and two sons in destitute circumstances. His wife 
survived him but a year or two, and her last counsel to her 
boys was that they should appeal to her German brother for 
shelter and assistance. 

To Germany, accordingly, they came, and the reception 
accorded to them there decided their future careers. 

They found that their mother's marriage with one of 
Germany's oppressors was regarded as an ineffaceable stain 
of which her sons' existence was a continual reminder. 
They constantly heard their dead parents alluded to with 
contempt; and the perpetually-expressed exultation in the 
humiliation of France, the land for which their father had 
laid down his life, thoroughly embittered their young minds. 

The younger of the lads escaped all harsh treatment in 
Germany by running away and taking service in a West In- 
diaman* The elder, possessed of more mental endurance and 
with really fine intellectual capacity, remained in his uncle's 
house to study, although his hatred for his relative was in- 
tense. A slight lameness prevented him from pursuing a 
military career, the shortest path to glory and honour, and, 
since his ambition was boundless, he forced himself to accept 
his uncle's meagre bounty that he might acquire a legal 
training. 

By the greatest industry and application he succeeded in a 
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wonderfully short time in achieving independence of his rel- 
atives. He was still very young in years when he attained 
considerable practice as a notary, although, he was still far 
enough from the possession of the wealth of which he 
dreamed, and* which he felt might enable him to assert his 
position in his own country. Henri Maubert was wise 
enough to know that it was only by constant effort and un- 
ceasing diligence that his dreams could ever become reality, 
and he pursued his way with redoubled seal. 

But, just when he should have been thoroughly master of 
himself, when heart and head should have acted in concert, 
an adverse influence altered his entire future. 

An actress of doubtful reputation, still beautiful, although 
no longer very young, without any great degree of talent, 
but skilled in all the arts of coquetry, succeeded in estab- 
lishing an irresistible influence over the young man, who had 
hitherto known nothing of the society of women. Tired of 
her uncertain existence, she longed for some sure resting- 
place in life, and, after vainly trying to. come to anchor in the 
waters of aristocratic society, she was willing to content her- 
self with a less ambitious career. 

To the young notary was granted what seemed to him 
the incredible happiness of taking to his home as his wife 
the woman to whom so much homage was paid, and into 
whose antecedents, blinded by passion, he never cared to 
look. 

For a time the illusion was perfect. In the intoxication of 
his affection he did not notice that his friends were gradually 
withdrawing from him. But when he wakened from the 
dream that had held his understanding captive, he found 
himself alone with his wife, the object of the compassionate 
smiles and whispers of his former associates. 

Shocked and amazed, he approached one after another of 
those who had been his friends, but everywhere he met with 
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chilling reserve, — foe had opened a gulf between himself and 
those whom in former days, in his pride of birth, he had 
thought beneath him. 

Deeply indignant at finding himself thus repulsed, he took 
refuge in an attitude of defiant scorn, in which he was en- 
couraged by his wife. An office which he held under gov- 
ernment, with his well-invested savings, enabled him to live 
with a degree of luxury, and there were not wanting those 
quite willing to partake of his hospitality. Unfortunately, 
these associates were such as would hitherto not have been 
admitted among his acquaintance. Large sums were spent 
in entertainments of the most extravagant kind, his house 
was frequented by the demi-monde, and Maubert himself 
plunged into excesses to drown thought and the memory of 
his former aspirations for position and honour. 

He neglected his business, success in which always depends 
principally upon the regard and respect inspired by the man 
representing it, and before long he found himself in pecuniary 
embarrassments, from which he succeeded in extricating him- 
self without much regard to the means employed for this 
purpose. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, the class of his clients 
was changed, they were recruited from very doubtful quar- 
ters, and of all that he had gained by diligence and appli- 
cation, nothing was left him save a reputation for a great deal 
of legal acuteness and cunning. Disgust of life took posses- 
sion of him ; he fell a victim to the lowest passions, and spent 
nights at the gaming-table, in the excitement of which he 
could succeed in forgetting his own degradation. 

Yet in the midst of this chaos there fell a ray of sunlight, 
awakening better emotions, like a stream of forgotten melody, 
in his brutalized soul. 

A lovely little girl, four or five years old, with a bundle of 
clothes and a letter in her little brown hand, was brought into 
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his office one day by a gray- haired sailor, and pushed towards 
him with the words : 

" There, Herr, she's left to you, — it's all the captain did 
leave. He made me promise to bring the little lass to you, 
with his last good wishes, and in this pocket-book you'll find 
all that's necessary, — the certificate of the captain's marriage 
and of his and his wife's death, with the certificate of Nora's 
baptism. And now keep her safe, Herr, as we have done. 
There's both of them in the child, a devil and an angel of 
God, — don't let the devil show itself, I advise you." 

He spoke in German, and even although the little girl but 
half understood him, she quite divined what he meant, for 
there was a roguish smile in her brown eyes. She laid her 
hand in the sailor's brown horny palm, held up a peachy cheek, 
upon which he pressed a loud kiss, and then she stood per- 
fectly fearless, as the man without further explanations, only 
declaring that all that was wanted would be found in the 
pocket-book, left the room. 

The advocate was in the state of utter wretchedness that 
sometimes ensued upon a night spent in dissipation. Anger 
and grief, a longing for something better, had possessed him, 
when little Nora appeared as if in answer to his vague aspira- 
tions. 

1 His brother's child !' The words sent a glow to his heart, 
arousing buried memories of the time when he had possessed 
even in his joyless childhood a faithful comrade. Ah, the 
younger brother had broken the chain that bound him to 
hopes of future rank and wealth, and had entered into a glad 
life of liberty. 

1 His brother's child I' There was something of his dreams 
of a home in the words ; the little stranger was the only one 
he could call his by the ties of blood, for Maubert had no 
child of his own. 

He clasped the little Nora to his heart, forgetting that it 
4* 
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was the duty of a prudent lawyer to verify statements and 
act with caution. Then, placing the child upon the sofa he- 
side him, he hastily opened the lejter she held out to him. 
It was not long : 

" My dear Henri, — It is long since you heard from me, 
for you are now a learned man and a fine gentleman, and I 
am a rude, rough sailor. What could you do with me ? You 
might perhaps have been ashamed of me if I had come to see 
you, although, thank God, I have kept my name free from dis- 
grace in whatever waters I have sailed ; otherwise I would not 
have come to you now, at last, to ask anything at your hands. 
We were always fond of each other, Henri; we parted 
because you wanted to be great and I wanted to be" free ! 

" And freedom I have had ; I have been a contented man. 
Our poor father's noble ancestors never did me either good or 
harm. I have always been just myself, and nothing else, so 
there was no need to ask after the ancestry of my dear wife 
whom I married in England, and who now lies buried fathoms 
deep at sea, and all that you need know of her is that she was 
the best and truest wife that man ever had. It may surprise 
or displease you that I do not send Nora to England, to her 
mother's birthplace, now that I am dying. But my wife left 
none of her name there, and my mother-in-law came from 
Spain. You are the next of kin ; indeed, you are the only 
living being upon whom I have any claim. Be kind to her, 
Henri; remember our own unhappy childhood. You will see 
for yourself how light and shadow are mingled in the child. 
No one can foresee what influence this mixture of races may 
have upon her development I have loved the little elf in 
every aspect. 

" And now farewell. God prosper you, and with you my 
Nora. Your brother, 

"Raoul." 
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With this letter the little girl was made at home, and, as 
she was wonderfully beautiful, with a foreign charm that was 
sure to excite admiration, the notary's wife was well inclined 
towards her ; in fact, she appropriated" her as a piece of the- 
atric property. She kept the child with her gladly, although 
in her adopted mother's society the little creature often heard 
and saw what could not but exercise a baneful influence upon 
her. 

Extraordinarily gifted with talents for observation, she 
quickly became at home amid her unaccustomed surround- 
ings, learning with the greatest facility all that was required 
of her. Her innate grace bewitched all hearts, but there 
was no gratitude in her own for their affection. She thought 
and schemed after a fashion far beyond her years. 

She had apparently inherited nothing of her father's hon- 
esty or her mother's simplicity. Her aunt entertained her 
childish apprehension with tales of her uncle's pretensions to 
greatness and wealth, and, hearing of titles withheld and of 
noble descent, the growing child's dreams were of castles 
and lands and disinherited nobles. In all this she was en- 
couraged by Frau Maubert, whose vanity it pleased to imag- 
ine herself a kind of enchanted princess, married as she was 
to the scion of an ancient line. 

Thus the angel of God was not allowed to gain the mastery 
in the little girl, as the old sailor had advised, but all the 
demons and imps of vanity, love of admiration, deceit, and 
selfishness were bred within her childish heart. For Nora 
very soon became aware that she was an object of interest ; 
that her beauty was admired, her remarks applauded. With 
secret pride she regarded herself as a child of noble descent, 
not of an honest sea-captain. Southern warmth and grace 
were combined in her with Northern clearness of under- 
standing and persistence. Her physical beauty developed 
rapidly, as did the brilliant quality of her intellect, and she 
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became the only joy of the notary's life. In her was centred 
his latest ambition. 

His pecuniary resources, however, hardly kept step with 
the claims of this ambition and the demands of his wife. 
His business continued to decline, his services were required 
more rarely, and sometimes for transactions of doubtful in- 
tegrity. Shattered in body and mind by excesses, he was 
overcome by a failure of energy, a distaste .never known 
heretofore for work — a physical and mental dullness which 
little Nora alone, with her droll, childish ways, was able to 
enliven. All his unfulfilled desires for himself he trans- 
ferred to her ; his only anxiety and care were not for the 
wife to whom, in the madness of passion, he had sacrificed 
honour, property, and health, but for the child for whom his 
brother had asked a home, never dreaming what manner of 
home it would be. 

It was at this time of profound dejection and fruitless con- 
jecture as to how he should provide for the little girl's fu- 
ture that Herr von Tromberg, wearied and discouraged by 
continual failure and misfortune, applied to the notary for a 
loan, in spite of the high rate of interest exacted by Maubert 
of late years. The very fact of Yon Tromberg's application 
to a man so fallen in the social as well as business scale, bore 
witness to the notary, who was in no wise deceived with re- 
gard to himself, to the desperate nature of the applicant's 
case, and he yielded to the temptation to become a tempter. 

Years previously, when his reputation was still tolerably 
fair, he had been employed by Herr von Erlen, at Erlenstein, 
as his attorney. He had drawn up the first will, which was 
made of no effect by another, also executed by himself at 
the Baron's desire shortly afterward. Herr von Erlen had 
then been in the prime of health and strength, but a fall 
from his horse had produced an injury of the spine, which 
stretched him upon a bed of suffering whence he never arose 
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again. He had not thought it worth while to withdraw his 
papers from Mauhert's charge, and thus both wills were in 
the notary's possession, while Herr von Erlen was, after 
years of pain, in a dying condition. The thought flashed 
upon the notary's degraded mind that by the destruction of 
the latest will two families — Von Tromberg's and his own 
— might be benefited, and, with all the Jmeste for which he had 
been famous, he laid his plan before the ruined Baron. 

He represented to him that in acceding to it he was but 
repaying himself for his unselfish care of young Herefeld, 
the expenses of whose education had involved his benefactor 
to a greatly increased degree ; insisted that from his own 
knowledge the second will had been the result of a passing 
pique, and that if full health and vigour had been left but 
a while longer to the testator it would have been destroyed 
by him, and Von Tromberg would have been left to provide for 
Walter von Herefeld, as doubtless he would feel it his duty to do 
in case of its suppression. At first Herr von Tromberg recoiled 
in horror ; but, driven to desperation by a fresh complication 
of his affairs, he yielded. The last will was destroyed, and the 
notary received as his reward for his share in the transac- 
tion Von Tromberg's promissory note for ten thousand thalers. 

" You have befriended an orphan boy and you choose this 
way of repaying yourself," Maubert remarked. " This money 
shall be appropriated by me to a work of charity also ; it 
shall serve a noble purpose. Were it not that Nora must be 
provided for, I swear to you I would ask no reward for the 
advice which it has seemed to me best to give you. But the 
child is all that I have left to care for. I can no longer earn 
a fortune for her. I am forced to shield her from want and 
privation by some one lucky stroke." 

Thus the affair was concluded, and a few days later death 
set its seal upon it by releasing Herr von Erlen from his 
long agony. There was no one to dispute the will by which 
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Herr von Tromberg entered upon tbe possession of Erlen- 
stein. 

But one only of tbe two guilty men survived to reap the 
advantage of their crime. A stroke of paralysis had put a 
sudden end to the notary's life, even before the news of Herr 
von Erlen's death reached him. 

Before Maubert's affairs could be investigated, Herr von 
Tromberg appeared to redeem bis note, which was already in 
the possession of the widow. This he did with shame and 
remorse, while 'acknowledging to himself the futility of all 
finely-spun devices of human cunning to avert the decrees 
of Heaven. Since Maubert had died intestate, his crime 
availed nothing. Nora reaped no benefit from it ; his widow 
was his heir. 

It soon became apparent that the unhappy man's ruin had 
been all but complete, for after payment of his debts only 
enough property remained to enable his widow, with Nora, 
to whom she clung, partly from affection and partly from 
habit, to live in the quietest, most unpretending manner. 

But quiet and simplicity were foreign to this woman's na- 
ture. She gathered about her the friends of former years, 
and lived from hand to mouth. She speculated with her 
small capital, and sum after sum disappeared. She thought 
of returning to the stage, but her charms had faded ; her 
former patrons were no longer ready to befriend her ; her 
only hope for the future lay in Nora's beauty and attrac- 
tions. She surely must make a brilliant marriage, and in 
view of this certainty Fran Maubert provided for her edu- 
cation so long as her means lasted. 

It was surprising, the fertile character of the soil whereon 
the seeds of knowledge fell; how the child's rare capacity 
comprehended what was taught her and made it her own ; 
how her ideas enlarged, and how her memory developed. But 
the small capital whence she, with her frivolous foster-mother, 
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derived her sole rapport, melted away like snow in March, 
and when a disease of the eyes threatened Fran Manbert with 
blindness, destitution stared them in the face. 

Hitherto Herr yon Tromberg, although keeping himself in- 
formed of their condition, had stood aloof, but now, ever on 
the alert to quiet his conscience by the performance of be- 
nevolent actions, he came to the rescue. He explained his 
doing so by his compassion for Fran Maubert's suffering 
condition and by his liking for the beautiful child Nora, 
who had, he averred, in the absence of any daughter of his 
own, always aroused his special interest. 

From this time he not only provided all necessary instruc- 
tion for Nora to qualify her to gain her own living as a 
governess, but also paid a monthly stipend for her board to 
Frau von Maubert, that relieved her from all pressing care in 
the quiet life she was now compelled to lead. 

This fulfilment of the aim for which the notary had im- 
perilled his soul was the last act of atonement of the un- 
happy man. On his death-bed he bequeathed to his sons the 
duty of completing the work he had begun. 

" I wronged an orphan," he said, " and by my act destroyed 
the happiness of my life and called down a curse upon my 
head. The girl whom I commend to your care has neither 
father nor mother ; she is alone in the world. Make good to 
her all the wrong I have done to Walter ; try to convert the 
curse into a blessing. Do not confine your help to the be- 
stowing of money ; aid her with counsel, watch over her as 
best you may, and let her peace and honour be sacred to you 1" 

The man's last thoughts were those of mercy and repent- 
ance, and as he passed away into that unknown world whither 
our deeds follow us, there was a smile upon the pale lips 
which comforted those left behind with the hope that much 
was forgiven because he ' loved much.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A H0U8E BUILT UPON SAND. 

Although time is always declared to be a gentle and 
faithful consoler, even blessing tboee who straggle against its 
benefits, still its steps are slow, and what it takes from pain it 
takes by degrees which are imperceptible from day to day. 
Youth, however, is a beneficent fairy that pours balm into all 
wounds and hides the soars with roses. Frau yon Tromberg 
was still crushed and bleeding beneath the heavy blows of 
fate when her sons had gone forth into the world again full 
of life and hope. 

Although they were twins, there was little resemblance 
between them, — less, even, in character and temperament 
than in outward form. The only thing in which they were 
alike was devotion to each other. 

The elder was not only stronger and manlier physically, his 
mind also was more steadfast, his intellect more profound, his 
will firmer: a certain gravity in his views of life, and a 
degree of scholarship unusual in one so young, made him 
seem years older than the brother who was only a couple of 
hours his junior. 

Robert was gayer and more superficial, — very elegant in 
face and figure ; women always pronounced him the hand- 
somer of the two. His blue eyes danced with merriment ; 
his good humour was without bounds ; he had the full charm 
of attractiveness. 

He, of all concerned, took most delight in their unex- 
pected wealth; his nature was pleasure-loving almost to 
excess. In spite of his brother's lavish generosity, he was 
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constantly in debt, and his careless gayety was continually 
getting him into difficulties with his superior officers, from 
which he was sure to be extricated by Erwin's prudence and 
devotion. 

He certainly had the lion's share of the income of the 
estate, for when Erwin's remonstrances with regard to his 
extravagance wearied him he forbore to confess his follies, 
simply translating them by a draft, which Erwin was certain 
to honour. 

If the elder brother had shared the extravagance of the 
younger, Erlenstein would have fallen beneath the hammer 
of the auctioneer ; but, young and enthusiastic as Erwin was, 
he was reasonable and prudent in a like degree, and not only 
curbed his own desires that Robert's demands might be sat- 
isfied, but also conscientiously fulfilled the duty that he had 
solemnly accepted at his dying father's hands. 

Both brothers had promised to protect the little Nora, but, 
as in all cases the younger shifted the burden from his own 
to his brother's shoulders, sure that Erwin would strictly 
fulfil what was required of both, so now he concluded that 
any interference upon his part would be superfluous. In fact, 
he placed such implicit confidence in his brother's faithful 
discharge of his duty that he himself almost forgot that there 
was a little girl in existence who had a claim upon his care. 

And Erwin fulfilled his duty here, as elsewhere, with an 
earnestness beyond his years. Frau von Tromberg shrank 
from any contact with Nora or her foster-mother, reminding 
her as they did of the sorrow of her life, and thus her elder 
son was left alone to carry out his father's wishes. 

The child was then ten years old, and upon the very first 
visit that Erwin paid Frau Maubert to inform her that she 
was to regard him as his father's substitute in the obligations 
Herr von Tromberg had voluntarily imposed upon himself, 
the little girl comprehended that he was her sole protector. 
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More carefully than his father had ever done he entered 
upon the details of her education, devised with youthful 
enthusiasm a plan for her instruction, and also took into 
consideration the pleasures suitable to her age. The beauty 
and amiability of the vivacious child, her extraordinary 
talent, and the brilliant progress that she made in her 
studies lightened his task in a great degree and awakened 
an intense interest in his ward. This did not abate during 
his absence in a distant garrison town, for he heard from 
her constantly; every letter increased his admiration for 
her, and each time that he visited her he found her more 
charming. 

Frau Maubert, always scheming and planning, saw in the 
wealthy and well-born young officer not only Nora's present 
benefactor, but also her future protector. She was ever ready 
to foster the child's instinctive quickness of apprehension by 
hints and admonitions, arousing all the vanity and love of 
admiration of which the childish mind was capable. 

The little girl quickly learned to conform to all the rules 
and regulations of her youthful protector, even when they 
seemed to her strict or severe and were laughed at privately 
by Frau Maubert; she had discovered that such docility 
enchanted him and made him indulgent in other respects. 
The modest income possessed by her foster-mother imposed 
upon her and upon Nora the necessity for a simplicity ab- 
horrent to both ; but the child knew how to add the charm 
of neatness and elegance to the most modest garment, which 
she would wear with an inimitable grace which aroused admi- 
ration wherever she appeared. 

Erwin had no opportunity of observing upon what fruitful 
soil the seed so injudiciously sown by the notary had fallen. 
Now her imagination was busy with a world far beyond her 
present surroundings. The more his own nature abhorred 
all vanity and deceit, the less did he look to find them in 
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the soul of a child, and the instinctive mistrust that his 
mother felt of a girl brought up by a woman of Frau Mau- 
bert's character only aroused his antagonism. 

He had no rights over his protegee, no power, even had he 
wished to do so, to separate Nora from her only relative, from 
one who had willingly afforded a shelter to the forsaken 
child, and who now, grown ill and helpless, asked her grateful 
service in return. In Erwin's estimation the only danger 
for Nora had been in the life formerly led by her foster- 
parents, a danger forever banished by Frau Maubert's in- 
valid condition. 

The necessity for economy had exiled her to a small town 
where there was neither temptation nor opportunity to foster 
the child's possible desire for frivolous pleasures, or to ac- 
quaint her with those arts of intrigue in which the former 
actress had been a proficient 

He never suspected how the youthful imagination was 
aroused and fed by the narrative of many an exciting ad- 
venture from a theatrical career; how the strangest fancies 
were bred in the mind of the half-grown girl, who, in view 
of the frequent allusions to her aristocratic birthright, learned 
to regard her present position in life with contempt instead 
of gratitude. 

No, Nora succeeded in cunningly concealing from him this 
side of her character, and for him she was a careless, bewitch- 
ing child, whose original conceits amused him, while her tal- 
ent and capacity called forth his admiration. 

" Petite baronne" Frau Maubert used to call her, and 
Nora's ear was accustomed to the title, and her mind to the 
idea conveyed by it, while she was yet a mere child. 

Gradually it took distinct shape within her. She with her 
foster-mother lived in the conviction that she would one day 
be the Frau Baroness von Tromberg, and a brilliant picture 
of wealth and independence, of gorgeous festivities at which 
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she should be the queen, flattered her fancy, and filled her 
young mind as the goal of her future life. 

She was sixteen when Erwin saw her again after a separa- 
tion of nearly three years, and his quickening pulses, as ho 
stood before her and almost timidly raised her hand to his 
lips for the first time, told him more convincingly than aught 
else that she was no longer a child. Unconscious as she 
might seem, there was a bewildering charm in her fresh, 
spring-like beauty that intoxicated young hearts, and made 
old ones young once more. 

In vain did the young officer try to resist the overpower- 
ing impression she produced upon him ; in vain did he say to 
himself that the peculiar relations in which he stood towards 
her placed a barrier between them. Too honourable to for- 
get the duty he had undertaken, he suppressed all outward 
manifestation of his passion, but it ruled his heart and his 
thoughts. Although she had blossomed into maidenly beauty, 
to him she was still an innocent child, and to disturb her holy 
peace of mind seemed to him sacrilege. 

No, he could take no advantage of her inexperience and 
gratitude : she must be clearly conscious of herself, learn to 
understand her own heart, and then decide. 

Simple and honest as he was, Frau Maubert easily saw 
through him. She never doubted the impression that Nora 
had produced upon her youthful benefactor, and she did her 
best to ripen the fruit for the coming of which she had 
waited so long. She was tired of life in the little town : she 
longed to take a place in the great world as the mother-in- 
law of a distinguished member of society. For it seemed 
to her but natural that something of Nora's future splendour 
should be reflected upon herself, and she held it expedient 
to put an end to his foolish role of Mentor, as she called his 
fidelity to duty, by arousing his jealousy. 

She began her campaign against his reserve by a covert 
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attack, in expressing her fear lest Nora's musical talent, which 
would insure her so much more brilliant a future upon the 
stage than she could ever hope for as a poor governess, 
could not be sufficiently cultivated in the small town where 
they lived. Her brilliant talents needed to be encouraged 
by instruction that could be afforded only in a large city. 
She took good care to avoid asking any pecuniary sacrifice 
at his hands, suggesting that he should loan Nora for a few 
years a sufficient sum to complete her musical education. 
Her success upon the stage would soon enable her to repay 
him with grateful interest 

The stage ! Erwin's heart fairly stood still as he thought 
of this fair and unprotected young creature exposed to all 
the perils and temptations that beset this path to fame. A 
fierce jealousy was born within ' him as he pictured her 
issuing from her seclusion, the property of all who admired 
her art or did homage to her beauty. Every shadow of a 
claim he might have upon her would have, to yield to the 
imperative demands of her profession. 

" Would you like to go upon the stage, Nora ?" he asked 
quietly a few hours afterward, when he was alone with her 
in the small drawing-room. 

In spite of her youth she was more skilled in matters of 
the heart than he, and although the question was put with 
feigned indifference, she perceived his distaste for such a 
step. The prospect which her foster-mother had held out 
to her of becoming a real baroness was much more attractive 
to her than that of being a queen of the stage, and Nora 
was resolved not to imperil her chance of the prize for which 
she longed by any opposition to Erwin's views or desires. 
" I should like to do just what you wish," she answered, in 
a childlike way that enchanted him. " I should like to be 
really worthy of your kindness. Please decide for me." 

She was inexpressibly charming thus obediently docile, 
6* 
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and he longed to tell her so. " Then have nothing to do, 
little Nora, with that world of shams," he said, earnestly, 
"however art may blossom and flourish there. I should 
like ' to have everything about you as true and genuine as 
yourself." 

" Then I must prepare for the governess examinations," 
she rejoined. " I must be dignified, grave, and prudent The 
worst of it is that my opportunities here are not what they 
should be to make the most of me. If, after all that you 
have done for me, I might ask for one more kindness 
Oh, please, please, Herr Baron, do not look so frightfully 
grave ! I did not mean to vex you ; I think I am over-bold." 

He clasped her hand in his. " Silly child ! there is nothing 
you cannot say to me except what would give you pain. Come, 
out with it, Nora ; what do you wish ? Remember, no one 
takes a greater interest in you than I do ; let me hear your 
request; we will discuss it together." 

She clapped her little hands joyously. " Ah, you cannot 
tell how I love you for it 1" she replied. " Yes, I will tell you. 
I should be so glad to have a last year of study in the large 
city where I am to pass my examinations, and where I could 
come in contact with my future examiners. I should have a 
much better chance to learn, and I should become accustomed 
to the grave faces of the men who are to pass sentence upon 
me, and of whom I stand in mortal terror. A governess 
should have some degree of self-possession, besides the knowl- 
edge that she is expected to possess. I am afraid I should 
not be a success, awkward and shy as I am." 

To him she was simply the most beautiful and charming 
of human beings, but he remembered his duty. Her peace 
must not be disturbed ; she was a simple child, entirely inca- 
pable of comprehending the emotions that so often threatened 
to destroy his composure. 

So he gently stroked back the waves of rich brown hair 
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from her temples, as he had so often done to the little child 
who used to spring upon his knee with a shout of joy. " How 
sensible you are, Nora, and yet how foolish ! How could you 
hesitate to prefer so reasonable a request? I have been 
thinking of the same thing, and we will consult with Frau 
Maubert as to how our plan may be carried out." 

He was answered by a cry of delight ; she danced about 
the room like a merry child, then suddenly pausing in front 
of him and growing grave, she asked, " Is the town where I 
am going not too far from your garrison for you to come and 
see me ?" 

Her face was raised to his, the sparkling eyes gazed into 
his own, the pouting childlike mouth half open in expecta- 
tion was perilously near as he leaned towards her. But he 
controlled himself. " Not yet, not yet," he thought. " I must 
hope all from her love, not from her inexperience." 

Thus the matter ended, and Frau Maubert's scheme for 
herself and the young girl advanced a stage towards fulfil- 
ment. 

The remaining days of Erwin's leave, the larger part of 
which he spent in Nora's society, passed all too quickly ; the 
new plan required so much arrangement and consideration 
that he scarcely had time to dwell upon present delights. 

A vague sensation which he did not care to explain to 
himself prevented him from speaking to his mother of his 
prot£geVs progress and of his plans for her future. He 
could not describe her now ; he could scarcely allude to her 
without betraying the hidden emotions of his heart. 

With Robert he had never discussed at any length the 
child intrusted to their protection. Although the younger 
brother did not, as was the case with Frau von Tromberg, 
feci any aversion for the girl, he certainly did not take the 
slightest interest either in her or in her affairs, which Erwin 
was sure, he thought, to arrange admirably. 
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And so Erwin held his peace, and if there was any change 
in his usual demeanour, it consisted in an additional amount 
of reserve towards his friends when he returned to his gar- 
rison. 

To Nora, on the other hand, a new life was revealed in 
the large town where Erwin 's care provided her with a home. 
The hurry and bustle of a populous city so long foreign to 
her, the gay shops, the brilliant equipages, the crowded 
streets, aroused admiration and social ambition in her young 
heart. With innate adaptability her skilful hand rearranged 
and remodelled their small household. Frau Maubert's fur- 
niture, which dated from more prosperous days, was repaired, 
and showed at its best in the larger rooms, while Nora had 
her own special nest for study. Above the pretty writing- 
table, which Erwin had given her upon her last birthday, 
hung the picture of the giver, ' admonishing* her, as he wrote, 
'not to falter in her path.' As to the fervent unspoken 
wishes that accompanied the gift the little coquette divined 
them easily, even without her foster-mother's hints. She 
knew the heart of the man who so tenderly suppressed all 
mention of his love better than he knew it himself. 

Meanwhile, Nora took good care to keep her own counsel ; 
she studied, not too hard indeed but with admirable results, 
and at the end of a year and a half she passed a brilliant 
examination. Her telegram to Erwin announcing this was 
unanswered, but the next day he made his appearance. 

If there had ever been a doubt in Frau Maubert's mind 
as to the capacity of a man so devoted to duty, so jealous of 
his honour as was Erwin, to love with an intensity that should 
level all barriers of rank, that doubt now gave place to ex- 
ultation. Anxiety and longing, the love that had been so 
long unspoken, were all apparent in the expression of over- 
powering delight with which he greeted Nora and enjoyed 
her surprise at his coming. 
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The cry with which she received him was certainly joyous 
in the extreme. She really liked him ; he was the embodi- 
ment of her dreams of rank and splendour : he held the con- 
jurer's wand that was to usher her into a fairy realm. 

He was never weary of watching her, of losing himself in 
the charm of her presence. The young girl shed about her 
an atmosphere of beauty and gayety ; her every word sparkled 
with freshness and life; she thirsted g>r enjoyment, — to 
moisten her lips at the brimming beaker of pleasure. She 
was no longer a child in years ; there was no reason why he 
should not conduct her into that world which she had hitherto 
seen only from afar. 

For Frau Maubert had lived very quietly, in accordance 
with her means, and with Erwin's explicit desire for Nora. 
Even the frivolity of the former actress did not dare to show 
itself in transgressing the commands of one who could be so 
grave and stern as the young officer. 

" Moderation for the present, and freedom and enjoyment 
for all the rest of life," had been the motto by which she had 
regulated her existence. 

Did Nora love Erwin von Tromberg ? 

Mature beyond her years, imaginative and eager, she still 
knew not that * hoping and fearing in bitter-sweet pain/ — 
that divine spark, bearing witness in the heart to a heavenly 
origin, which we call love. He was the only young man 
whom she knew well, and of all who paid her a mute de- 
votion the most distinguished. He was her benefactor, his 
social position was the best, and to share that position had 
been the aim of all her hopes from childhood. 

She knew now that she was dear, very dear to him, and 
an anxious expectation for what any moment might bring 
forth lent an added charm to her every word and motion. 

During his time of patient waiting he had pondered the 
future and the obstacles to his wishes. More than once he 
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had resolved to tell his mother of his passion, knowing that 
it would meet with her profound disapproval. But then it 
seemed arrogance to begin to do battle for his Nora before 
he was assured of her affection, and thus the time had 
passed and there was no longer a Question of the future. 
The decisive moment was at hand. 

It was a mild evening in spring, the air breathed wooingly, 
and in Nora's little study, the small world that he had cre- 
ated for her, Erwin sat opposite his love at the open window, 
while Frau Maubert was busy with household cares elsewhere. 

He gazed about the quiet room, illuminated by the rays of 
a brilliant moon, and then his glance rested upon the slender 
figure of the young girl, who was unusually grave. 

"How peaceful this little place is, Nora!" he said. "I 
think it is your presence that makes it so." 

She smiled. " Do you not remember what a wild, way- 
ward little thing I was, and what trouble I gave to every one 
about me ?" 

He shook his head, and his eyes were full of ardent affec- 
tion. " You were a sunbeam, Nora, a laughing, golden sun- 
beam, beneath whose ray a thousand joys sprang to life." 

" Your image is genuinely poetical," she said, trying to jest ; 
" but the sunbeam fades and nothing is left but a cold gray 
shadow." 

" Nora !" he exclaimed, dismayed at her unwonted manner, 
" how can you entertain such gloomy thoughts to-day, when 
you have won your first laurels ?" 

There was a short pause, and then she said in a low tone, 
"Do you forget that these laurels drive me out into the 
world, that I must leave this quiet spot which you yourself 
but now said was so peaceful ? I have been very happy here ; 
shall I be so there ? I am a stranger in the paths I must 
tread and to the people I shall meet. I do not know whether 
1 can answer their requirements, or how they will receive 
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me ; whether they will repay my service with a little love or 
only with cold money." 

He arose and walked hastily to and fro in the room, then, 
pausing before her, clasped in his the hands lying idly in her 
lap. 

" I know a sphere, Nora, whither the happiness that you 
leave behind you here might follow you," he said, endeavour- 
ing to speak slowly and firmly. " I have dreamed of it when- 
ever I have thought of your future. Its tasks are not hard, 
its freedom is great. Shall I describe to you this sphere and 
the duties that await you there, if only you can consent to 
accept them ?" 

She mutely assented. He could not clearly distinguish 
her features in the moonlight, but her eyes gleamed like stars. 

" Picture to yourself a castle surrounded by fresh and 
blooming gardens, where are placid little lakes and many a 
woodland nook. There are grander homes, but from every 
room in it breathe comfort and content, and it is shielded 
from all the sordid cares of life. Here, Nora, you shall 
not serve, but reign ; your only duties shall be to inform it 
with your gayety and to adorn it with your talent and ca- 
pacity." 

He paused. She distinctly heard her heart beat; one 
moment more of delay would cause her actual physical 
anguish, and she took up the thread of speech. " You paint 
a fairy realm," she said, " but where are the beings who 
should inhabit it, and who alone could bestow and receive 
happiness ? I could not reign over a cold, silent kingdom 
where I could gladden no human soul ; it would have no 
charms for me." 

" But I do not offer you any such, Nora. An impatient, 
longing heart is awaiting you ; a wayward spirit that you can 
soothe, a soul easily moved to good or evil that you can in- 
fluence, and these are all your own." He still held her hands, 
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which he felt trembling in his as she slowly raised her eyes 
and looked at him. 

Then he dropped her hands, and the next instant clasped 
her in his arms. 

" My Nora, my little Nora !" he said, passionately, " here 
is your home ; tell me that yonr happiness is here also." 

She did not answer instantly. This time the emotion that 
mastered her was genuine. She had climbed gayly and fear- 
lessly, always keeping one aim in view ; now that her feet 
were planted upon the wished-for height she was seized by a 
sudden vertigo, and he felt her tremble in his arms. 

He bent back the lovely head, and the moonlight was mir- 
rored in tears, — tears, always so foreign to her nature. 

" What ! tears ?" he said, in dismay. 

She laughed as gayly as ever. " Why not ?" she asked. 
" Can you not understand ? My home was the boundless 
ocean, upon which I was born. My parents sleep beneath 
its cool depths ; they did not even leave me the consolation 
of kneeling at their grave. For as long as I can remember I 
have been an object of compassion, and now to be the crea- 
ture of your love, — to have a real, true home I" 

He clasped her closer to him. " And you — and you," he 
asked, impetuously, " do you love me, Nora ? You have not 
yet told me so." 

For answer she stood on tiptoe, and with a smiling grace 
all her own offered her ripe lips to his kiss. " You alone 
have filled my heart and soul," she said. 

She said it in a tone of thorough conviction, for she spoke 
the truth. Hitherto she had thought of him only, for every- 
thing upon which her desires were set it was his to bestow. 

" My love, my love !" he cried, kissing her lips and eyes. 
" God bless you for those words ! they are the firm founda- 
tion of our future." 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN APPEAL FOB HELP. 

If the profound quiet in which a spotless sheet of deep 
snow envelops field and fell may be likened to death, the 
simile is nowhere more striking than in the forest depths, 
where the hurry and bustle of more populous spots never come 
and the restlessness of human effort is unknown. The roll of 
carriage- wheels, the jingling of bells, are unheard in the silent 
air. Neither rider nor driver pursues the forest road when 
blocked with snow. Some poor woman, her weary back bowed 
beneath her bundle of fagots, is apt to be the only moving 
figure in the solitary scene. 

The sun was shining brightly upon the clearing that sur- 
rounded the forest lodge. Now and then a bough would crack 
beneath the weight of its glittering burden, and the snow would 
fall noiselessly from the broken branch. All life seemed con- 
centrated within the lodge, and even there a certain repose 
reigned which was not, however, in any wise unsuggestive of 
comfort. 

The baron's study, wainscoted with dark oak, with its soft 
green rugs, and the brass handles and ornaments upon its 
spacious cabinets and bookcases gleaming brightly in the light 
from the huge porcelain stove, looked attractive and peaceful 
enough to form a strong contrast to the troubled face of its 
owner. 

" I thought them all so happy," he was writing in his 
journal, the only confidante of his inner life, " so united in the 
bonds of family affection, and now all is disturbed by this for- 
eign element ; and which is to blame, the obstinate pride of th<* 
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mother or the intoxication of youthful passion ? While they 
were happy I wished to he as one dead for them, hut if they 
are unhappy they call me, and I must go. What part can I 
take in a world which must always he the same so long as 
it is the ahode of human beings ? Whatever we may bury in 
our hearts, life pursues its uninterrupted course, bearing upon 
its waves the same joys and the same woes, against which we 
are powerless. The strife outlasts the striver." 

He leaned back wearily in his chair. "It must be, it 
must" he said, half aloud. " What is a friendship that can 
make no sacrifices ? And if friendship be a chimera, where 
shall we look for reality ?" 

He put away his journal and took up some closely-written 
sheets of paper to read them through once more, the more 
clearly to apprehend the circumstances and emotions which 
had called up bitter memories in his mind. 

" My dear Walter," he read, " my brother and friend, — you 
must not smile at my calling you by every name that can recall 
to you all that you are to me. I do it because I come to you 
as a suppliant, and base my claim upon what these titles may 
give me of right so to come. I have tried to struggle on alone, 
because I know what a sacrifice I am about to ask of you, but 
it cannot be done without too deeply imperilling my mother's 
welfare. Perhaps I have been wrong not to confess all to 
you before, but I promised my mother to guard as her secret 
what in truth was mine only. 

" I am betrothed, Walter ; I have been betrothed for two 
years, and my love is Nora Maubert, the little orphan whom 
our dying father recommended to our care. Although my 
mother may be angry, he who went hence so deeply repentant, 
so anxious to atone for wrong, must rejoice to know his wishes 
fulfilled even beyond his hopes. 

" To part from her, Walter, would be to part from life itself, 
and I am young and eager with every breath that I draw foi 
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the share of happiness in this world to which I surely may lay 
claim. How did it all happen ? So naturally, almost with- 
out any will of mine. I was hut a hoy when I received my 
father's legacy and took the duties it involved upon my 
shoulders, — upon mine alone, Walter. 

"Robert's character was late in developing. Petted hy 
every one, he could hardly learn to care for others. How could 
I impose upon him a task that was beyond my own riper ex- 
perience ? My mother turned away in feverish distaste from 
the little orphan, scarcely listening even to my plans for her 
welfare. 

" You were far away ; how could I intrude upon your hap- 
piness, and, later, upon your suffering, with my troubles with 
regard to a child — a stranger who had nothing to do with 
either your past or your future — of whom I never dreamed 
that she would one day be the very life of my life ? 

" Thus I was alone, — at first with my duty, and afterwards 
with my awakening affection. 

" I was but an ensign when I first presented myself to Frau 
Maubert — awkwardly enough, I dare say — and saw Nora for 
the first time. She was a charming child of nine, but she 
had intelligence to comprehend that I was her protector, to 
whom she might look for the gratification of her childish de- 
sires, and she attached herself to me with a warmth of grati- 
tude that is the inheritance of her Southern blood. She is 
sprung from an ancient French family, and can look back to 
as proud an ancestry as our own. That her father and his 
brother were forced by circumstances to seek their fortunes in 
Germany in no wise affects the purity of the blood that flows 
in her veins. The blame that attaches to them — at least to 
Nora's foster-father, in my mother's mind — is that he went 
astray in the career he selected for himself; but, Walter, she 
forgets that in this she accuses afresh our father whom she 
loved so devotedly, and who carried her forgiveness with him 
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to his grave. Surely if that forgiveness were genuine she 
would not visit a like fault, committed by a man under a like 
temptation, upon the innocent child beneath his roof ! 

" The only objection to Nora made by my mother for 
which I have no answer, although I am certainly competent 
to judge of its weight, is that her foster-mother — whether 
deservedly or not I do not venture to decide — does not enjoy 
that respect of the world which a woman of character can 
always retain even in the most unfortunate circumstances. 
She was formerly upon the stage, and they say that her ex- 
travagance and dissipation caused her husband's financial ruin. 

" When I first undertook to replace my father with Nora 
I was much too young to form any judgment with regard to 
this woman. I found her ill, and in impoverished circum- 
stances which made seclusion a necessity. She was kind to 
Nora and grateful to me ; what more could be required of 
her ? No one knew anything of my relations to the child, or 
had any interest in enlightening me with regard to her foster- 
mother. And had any one done so, I had neither the right 
nor the power to separate Nora from her only relative, and 
one who treated her with uniform kindness, even if I could 
have offered the little girl another asylum. 

" My regiment was soon transferred to a distant town, and 
I saw her only at long intervals. Then, Walter, when she 
used to fly into my arms and load me with childish caresses, 
she was a mere child in every sense, and yet these meetings 
were events in my life to which I looked forward with delight. 

" I did what my small experience found best to train her 
mind and develop her talents. I tried to make her sur- 
roundings conform in some measure to her growing sense of 
beauty and refinement, and now and then I afforded her the 
means of gratifying her artistic nature. Thus she occupied 
my thoughts in an ever-increasing degree, until she took com- 
plete possession of them and of my heart. 
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" She was but sixteen when I first became aware of this ; 
she was too young and inexperienced to have understood it. 
I saw her eyes rest upon me in wonder when my manner to 
her became more reserved, but I never replied to their mute 
appeal. I forced myself to silence, for I remembered my 
father's words, — 'Let her honour and peace be sacred to 
you.' I had no right to force this tender blossom, no right 
to awaken prematurely this childlike heart, and when I was 
alone my task seemed comparatively easy ; but it needed only 
the enchantment of her presence to scatter my wisdom to the 
winds, and I struggled, oh, how hard I fought to keep my 
vow I I continued to be what I had always been to her — her 
calm, reasonable Mentor — until I had paved her way to inde- 
pendence of me, and then I put my fate ' to the touch.' 

"And fate was kind indeed to me. Two years ago, when 
Nora had just brilliantly passed her examination, I went to 
her. She comprehended all that my silence had concealed, 
and what filled my heart found an echo in her own. 

"Ah, Walter, how I love her ! how rich I am in being 
loved by her 1 I will not tell you of her charms of face and 
figure, how she bewitches every one who sees her ; I will not 
dwell upon her beauty of person, but upon her mental quali- 
ties, her sweet, clinging nature, her gayety, her wit, and the 
thorough excellence of her heart. Whatever of good there 
may lie dormant within me her influence will call forth and 
develop. If you have ever had any hopes of me, Walter, 
you must look to her to fulfil them. 

" When we had exchanged our vows of love and fidelity 
my thoughts turned to my mother, — my mother whom I have 
always so loved and honored, — and yet the thought of her 
brought a pang in the midst of my happiness. I knew her 
dislike of Nora, whom she in some curious way regarded as 
the cause of my father's fault. I had never been able to in- 
duce her to see Nora even as a child, and her conduct in this 
e 6* 
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respect had erected a shadowy barrier between us, since there 
was this one topic upon which we could not freely con- 
verse. 

" And now this barrier was to be suddenly overthrown by 
me with the words, ' Look, here is your daughter.' 

" You may blame me for not confiding my wishes long be- 
fore to my mother, but I could not defend my hopes before I 
knew whether they were justifiable ; and my struggle with my 
mother's prejudices would have been the same at whatever 
period of time it might be undertaken. Therefore I was 
silent even towards Robert. I thought him too heedless, too 
blindly devoted to me, not to fear on his part some impatient 
effort in my behalf that might only complicate matters. 

" And why did I not confide in you, my truest, most faith- 
ful friend? 

" Oh, Walter, it is only my extreme need that sends me to 
you to-day. I know what I am doing in recalling to you your 
own lost Paradise. I know how I wound you. Forgive me. 
Happiness can make us selfish even when it is founded upon 
the noblest of our emotions, — love. 

" Let me proceed, that you may know that I have not ap- 
pealed to you lightly, or without undergoing many a conflict. 

" As soon as I could thus call Nora my own — when I found 
myself in my new world of enchantment — I tore myself from 
her and hastened to Erlenstein, to plead my cause in person 
with my mother. 

" At the last station, as I was looking about for a carriage 
to take me to Erlenstein, whom should I see upon the plat- 
form but our old Anton 1 He seemed greatly surprised, and 
I could not but see relieved, at seeing me. ' Thank God !' 
he cried, ' the Herr Baron has come. Is the Herr Lieutenant 
with you ?' And upon my eager inquiries as to what had 
happened, he informed me that my mother had had a hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, and was dangerously ill, — so ill that the 
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physician had sent him to the station to telegraph for her two 
sons. 

" Here was a change indeed. Anxiety for my mother now 
took the first place in my thoughts, and the desire of publicly 
declaring my betrothal to Nora retreated to the background. 

" You know how long our mother hovered between life and 
death. If you had not been kept away by the illness of 
your little Clemence, you would personally have shared all our 
care and anxiety. Even when she was pronounced out of 
danger the greatest caution was enjoined upon us, lest she 
should suffer the slightest agitation of mind, and thus all con- 
fidences upon my part were out of the question. 

" Nevertheless, I was not discouraged ; I was not even im- 
patient. I was too grateful for my happiness. Nora was 
mine, and my mother was recovering. Even my darling, to 
whose vivacious nature all delay is odious, to whose clear 
perceptions all want of frankness is foreign, — even Nora was 
entirely content with our quiet happiness. 

" As you know, our mother's recovery was tediously slow. 
The greater part of my leave was spent with her, and upon 
my journey back I could only pass two short days with Nora, 
and then — farewell ! 

" But I carried away heaven in my heart, and the ' sober 
certainty of waking bliss' that her letters brought me was joy 
indeed. 

" I had hoped that my mother would be strong enough in 
the autumn to allow of my informing her of my betrothal, 
even in case of its calling forth decided opposition upon her 
part Instead of this, however, her physician wrote to me 
that her health was more deeply impaired than he had thought 
at first, and that the danger of a relapse could be averted only, 
in his opinion, by a winter in the south, whither one of her 
sons must accompany her. 

"Thus my hopes were again disappointed, anxiety again 
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curbed my desires. One thing I was resolved upon, — I would 
not accompany my mother. It would have been torture to 
bear about with me in her presence the consciousness of a 
secret the discovery of which would agitate her to the utmost 
So it was arranged that Robert should go to Italy with her, 
and he exulted like a child in the prospect of such a holiday. 

" But my Nora, — I still see the shadow upon her lovely face, 
— I still hear the sigh with which she heard of the postpone- 
ment of the public announcement of our betrothal. 

" ( Are you not afraid of placing me in a false position by 
visiting me so often and so intimately without any open jus- 
tification for so doing V she said. ' I am no longer a child, 
and my fair fame is my only dowry/ 

" Her words cut me to the soul. 

" I went with Nora and Frau Maubert to the theatre some- 
times. I had no right to keep her like a bird in a cage, 
without friends, without social pleasures or intellectual de- 
lights. On these occasions she was the cynosure of all eyes, 
the object of what seemed to my foolish jealousy an over- 
bold admiration. She herself, in her innocent unconscious- 
ness, never seemed to be aware of it, but Frau Maubert's 
frivolous vanity was gratified by it 

" Of course, one and another of my comrades would ask to 
be presented to Nora, and in this way she was forced to emerge 
somewhat from her seclusion. Her appearance was already 
well known. How could such brilliant beauty be unnoticed ? 
She was spoken of with admiration, always with the respect 
which is her right, but I was annoyed by questions as to her 
relationship with Frau Maubert 

" Has this woman really changed ? I am older, my penetra- 
tion is keener, and to me she seems changed since she has 
regarded herself in the light, as it were, of my future mother- 
in-law. 

" I have conducted myself with extreme caution and reserve, 
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that Nora's reputation might in no wise suffer. I have justi- 
fied my intimacy with her by inventing a relationship between 
her dead mother and the Yon Tromberg family. But I have 
felt an intense desire to establish her position upon an assured 
basis. 

" As soon as my mother returned from Italy strong and 
well, as she herself declared, I confessed everything to her. A 
stormy scene ensued, — a tempest which, I acknowledge, swept 
away some portion of the filial deference which, even as a man, 
I have always prided myself upon feeling for my mother. 
For she was pitiless. She repeatedly forgot that in the scorn 
she heaped upon my love she wounded and insulted me. 

" At last she seemed to soften ; there was some hope of a 
peaceful solution of the difficulty. She asked for a year, — the 
first and only one for her, the last for us, — in which I might 
prove whether I could continue in my resolve to oppose her 
wishes, and she might endeavor to control her profound dislike 
for this connection. Oh, Walter, Walter, how hard it was, 
and how fearful the alternative she presented to me ! God for- 
give her, and do not you blame me for my weakness, — I have 
always so revered and loved my mother. Nora and I would 
so gladly cherish her as our most precious possession. 

" She demanded of me, and promised in her turn, inviolable 
secrecy. She desired thus to prevent the possibility of out- 
ward influence. She asked if Robert were informed of my 
love, and was relieved when I answered in the negative, 
although my conscience pricked me for such reserve towards 
my brother. 

" Thus we separated. I — ah, Walter, I am still the credu- 
lous fool of my boyhood — fall of hope. My mother had 
always been so true and unselfish, so loving and tender, it 
needed but time and reflection to bend her to her son's wishes. 

" Hitherto it had not been I who had opposed the announce- 
ment, so eagerly desired by Nora, of our betrothal ; circum- 
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stances, a matter of life and death, had been the obstacle. Bat 
now I myself had consented to a long postponement, that the 
mother whom I so loved might slowly be brought to regard 
our betrothal favourably. Although the reasons for my action 
might satisfy both my heart and my head, yet I could not 
see Nora without a certain hesitation, for which indeed I 
had cause. Her starry eyes were veiled in tears ; she hid her 
face in her hands and was silent 

" I entreated her to speak, to forgive me, to tell me what 
was the matter. 

" She dropped her hands in her lap, and said, ' I am weary, 
Erwin, weary. Bred upon charity as I have been, I have 
yet learned to stand upon my own feet, and diligently to pur- 
sue an aim set clearly before me. I do not know how to wear 
out my life and strength in struggling for an unattainable 
goal. When this year — a whole year of blessed youth — is 
sacrificed to your mother, and passed in weary hope and fear, 
we shall but be where we are now, — and then ' 

" ( Then I shall claim you for my wife, — all that is dearest 
and most sacred to me upon earth,' I said. ' Your love will 
indemnify me for everything. A year, Nora, is not long to 
wait for a mother's blessing ; should she then withhold it my 
conscience will be clear, and I shall turn to you, — my all I' 

" This was my vow to her, Walter, and, although there was 
a shadow upon her youthful spirit, she accepted my promise. 

" Frau Maubert would gladly have refused to do so, I think, 
for she did not conceal her disappointment at this additional 
delay. She could not see that the past year, in which my 
mother had been so near to death, had been at all unfit for the 
discussion with her of family affairs, and she plainly estimated 
a mother's blessing dearly bought by the sacrifice of a single 
day of happiness. Her complaints and reproaches were all 
the more annoying to me since she evidently thought only of 
her outward circumstances, which must necessarily be altered 
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by Nora's becoming my wife. I have, however, without my 
darling's knowledge, provided for Fran Maubert in a manner 
suitable for the foster-mother of my future wife, so that my 
poor Nora may be saved from trouble from that quarter. She 
promised me when I left her to be brave and patient for a 
year, and for my sake to be gay again. I will requite her 
for all that she is now suffering for me." 

Walter laid down the letter as he read these words, and 
shook his head with a sad smile. " Suffering 1" he thought. 
" He calls it * suffering* when a girl, who owes him everything, 
—her physical and mental existence, — who has been raised up 
by his hand as high as his own true heart, is obliged to wait a 
little before the crown is placed upon her happiness. And 
she allowed him to take this view of it !" 

There was a stern look upon his face as he read on : " Eight 
days after I joined my regiment Robert's was transferred to 
Cologne, where Nora has lived with Frau Maubert since pass- 
ing her examinations. Should I tell him of her then, for the 
first time ? Should I encourage him to seek her out, bound 
to secrecy as I was ? 

"I cursed my former reserve towards him; now T must 
trust all to chance. Just what I foresaw occurred. Nora's 
beauty is far too brilliant to remain unnoticed ; it attracted 
him immediately, and he sought her* out, pleading as his 
excuse our father's interest in her. 

" I fear that he did not do this with sufficient delicacy, 
for Nora did not mention his visit to me for a long time, and 
when she did write of it, in answer to my direct questions, she 
did so with an indifference that would have pained me did I 
not suppose it the result of wounded pride. She does not see 
in him my brother, but his mother's son. 

" Robert, on the contrary, — and how could it be otherwise ? 
— Robert raves about her, and I have seriously and emphat- 
ically entreated him to remember the peculiarity of our rela- 
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tioos towards this young girl so specially commended to our 
protection. 

" You know what Robert has been, is, and always must be 
to me, but the mere thought of the possibility of his failing, 
in his gay frivolity, to observe the respect due to Nora, — of 
his estimating her as our mother does, — fills me with rage. 
A woman's arrogant contempt is a positive benefit to a young 
girl in comparison with a man's arrogant admiration. 

" Oh, this wretched secrecy with which my mother encum- 
bered my just claims 1 But the veil must at last be lifted, for 
the year is past. 

" Nothing is gained. My mother insists upon her opposi- 
tion, and I upon my right, the right of affection and self- 
government. It is a crisis in my life, but I am steadfast, I 
have sacrificed enough to filial duty ! One means — the last — 
I wish to try before the break becomes final. I wish to bring 
your influence to bear upon her. She so values you, — beside 
our dead father's coffin she looked up to you as her saviour 
and support ! 

" Oh, Walter, use your influence in my favour ! — gain me 
my mother's blessing. It is most precious in my eyes. Pre- 
serve for us that family concord which has been our joy in 
happy days and our comfort when they were darkened. 

" If you care enough for me to sacrifice a few days of your 
quiet seclusion, meet me at Erlenstein on the 23d of Feb- 
. ruary. No dead letter, nothing but the living word can gain 
the victory ! 

" These pages have almost grown into a book ; they give 
you years of my life. You have refused to see me for so long, 
when I would have gone to you for your consolation — will 
you refuse to come to me for mine ? 

" I await your decision, Walter ; but, whatever it may be, 
I am always unalterably yours. 

"Erwin v. Tromberg." 
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Walter laid aside the letter. He must and would obey its 
call, even although he could not allow his little Clemence, who 
had just recovered from some childish ailment, to accompany 
him upon his long and wintry journey. He recalled the char- 
acteristics of the friend who had been as a mother to him, and 
he knew that if there were a human being in the world who 
could influence her it was himself. 

Frau von Tromberg was a woman of great energy; in spite 
of the tenderness of her nature, firmness with her might, 
under certain circumstances, become obstinacy unless her 
innate magnanimity were called into play. 

In her husband's lifetime, while he was daily becoming 
more gloomy and irritable, she had superintended her sons' 
education and administered the estate with skill and success. 
Circumstances developed in her a force of will, a promptitude 
in action, which had slumbered while her husband had taken 
the lead in his affairs. She had suddenly attained an ease 
and affluence for which she had never hoped ; the relief thus 
afforded not only increased her pride in her ancient name, but 
also gave a spur to her ambition for her sons. Her estimate 
of wealth and station was great in proportion to the length 
of time she had been obliged to forego them. 

The sudden revelation that this prosperity "was the result 
of a crime by which her husband had lost all that was really 
his, — the spotless honour of his name, — that they owed their 
all to Walter's magnanimous generosity, not only bowed this 
woman's pride, it also broke her heart. 

True, after a long resistance, she accepted all at his hands, 
and saw her sons' future assured and her husband's name 
rescued from public disgrace ; but the more conscious she was 
that her claims to position rested upon a sham the more eager 
she became to assure that position to her sons by every 
means in her power, and a brilliant marriage was her fondest 
desire for each of them. 

d 7 
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Since she had avoided all intercourse with Frau Maubert, — 
not from arrogance, but from the instinctive antipathy of a 
refined nature for what is essentially coarse, — and since she 
had shrunk from contact with Nora as the living reminder of 
her husband's fall, the prospect of entering into the closest 
relations with the young girl was unendurable to her wounded 
self-respect. 

And Walter could not help agreeing with her in his heart, 
in spite of his wish to aid Erwin : he oould not but believe 
that Frau von Tromberg's prejudice was justifiable. He dimly 
remembered having heard as a young man of the notary's 
marriage, and of his wife's unhappy influence upon his career. 
Was it possible that Nora oould be unharmed by daily asso- 
ciation with a woman who, judged of most kindly, could not 
but be regarded as careless of appearances, and wanting in 
that sense of decorum which is a woman's safeguard ? 

His glance fell upon the two photographs that had been 
sent him in the letter; he took up Nora's picture and ex- 
amined it attentively. It was exquisitely beautiful ; but the 
full lips, the flashing eyes beneath the delicate eyebrows, 
seemed to demand more than the quiet happiness of faithful 
and intense affection. 

While he was lost in contemplation of the beautiful face, 
his little daughter rushed into the room. " Papa, papa, is it 
true that you are going off upon a journey, and without me ? 
Frau Berger says so ; but she only wants to tease me, eh ?" 

He put down the picture and took her in his arms. " My 
darling, she told you the truth : you cannot go with me, be- 
cause you are not yet quite well enough to bear this cold 
weather." 

" Oh, but papa, without me," said the little girl, " how can 
you bear it ?" 

He laughed. " 111 enough, you witch ; but it must be. 
I am sent for by some one who needs my help." 
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She nodded her curly head gravely. li Is it this pretty lady 
with the sparkling eyes ?" 

" No, Clemenoe ; this officer." 

" Oh, I am glad, papa, that it is he/' she said, after gazing 
silently at the photograph for a minute or two : " he looks 
far kinder than the pretty lady." 

Walter agreed with her, hut he did not say so. " He is 
kind, Clemenoe ; when I was alone in the world, with no 
father or mother, he was a dear brother to me, and " 

"Well?" she asked. 

" Now 1 am going to return his kindness." 



CHAPTER VL 

UNDECEIVED AT LAST. 

The night-train went whizzing across the snow-covered 
plain. The February night was bitterly cold, and there were 
but few travellers in the carriages, in which silence reigned. 
At each station only the voice of the guard and the clapping 
to of doors were audible ; cold, darkness, and sleep absorbed 
the sounds of life. 

In a well-warmed first-class carriage, however, containing 
two men wrapped in rugs and furs, a lively conversation was 
going on in spite of the lateness of the hour and the drowsy 
atmosphere thick with cigar-smoke. 

" A quarter after twelve," said the younger of the two, 
consulting his watch. " One hour longer, poor fellow, and 
you will be in bed." 

"I'm in no hurry," replied the other, good-humouredly. 
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" An old hunter like myself has passed many a night in far 
less comfort than we have here." 

" I accept the small sacrifice of you, Walter ; we would joy- 
fully make greater ones for you. We, — at last, we 1" 

" Have you not long said that word, Erwin ?" 

" No," the other eagerly replied ; " not as I say it now, in 
the full consciousness that we are one, with no shadow of an 
obstacle between us. I seem not only to be immeasurably 
happier, now that I have my mother's consent, but Nora has 
grown doubly dear to me as the reward of a struggle. To be 
able to declare before the world, Look, she is mine ; to be 
able to place her in my mother's arms, — the bliss of preparing 
our home ; ah, Walter, I am a happy man 1" 

There was a trace of emotion in the other's quiet face. 
" You are a good fellow, Erwin. May Nora reward your 
fidelity !" 

"May Nora reward my fidelity! Walter, Walter, for 
heaven's sake don't be so didactic, so pessimistic. To hear 
you one would suppose I had some claim upon her gratitude. 
We love each other : therein lies our whole future so long 
as life shall last" 

Walter gazed dreamily into space ; he had so thought and 
so spoken once, and what had been the result ? 

His friend scarcely observed his silence, and continued, 
gayly : " I shall be proud indeed, and you will soon acknowl- 
edge justifiably so, in presenting her as my wife to the world. 
As far as you and Robert are concerned, I have only delight 
without any alloy of pride, for you will share my happiness 
with no thought as to whether I deserve it or not." 

" I shall indeed, my boy ; and I shall be only too glad 
to be grateful to Nora when she confers such joy upon 
you." 

" Grateful you may be already then, without that incorri- 
gible * when.' Robert is not more devoted to me than you 
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are, bat he is more confident of my future. He knows now 
how fate has befriended me." 

" Perhaps he has not been betrayed and deceived, as I have 
been." 

" Ah, Walter, forgive me. Egotist that I am, I forgot — I 
forgot " 

" You are young, and youth clamours for its rights," Wal- 
ter said, quietly. " I am the best help in a fray, and Robert 
the best comrade at a feast, — you are perfectly right But I 
cannot understand why you have had no word of sympathy or 
congratulation from him." 

" A week ago, when I informed him of the change which I 
was resolved to make in my life, even although your influence 
should be of no avail with my mother, there could be no 
thought of congratulations : the struggle was yet to be made. 
I begged him to abstain from all interference, — to leave the 
field entirely to you. Ardent as he is, his affection might 
lead him to attempt too much for me, and so spoil all. Per- 
haps, too, he was a little wounded by my reserve, which has 
hardly been what he might have looked for. At all events, I 
have opened all my heart to him now." 

" He ought to have answered your letter. I would rather 
have had reproaches from him than an indolent silence." 

" You are so strict with everybody, Walter, except myself. 
It is quite possible that Robert may have been away from 
home for a day or two ; that he " 

"What! during the carnival? No, my boy; he would 
scarcely have arranged an absence during this time. I sup- 
pose we shall find it difficult to obtain lodgings." 

" Oh, no ; we shall scarcely find them at the large hotels, to 
be sure, but I know a quiet place in a retired street where 
there is seldom any crowd of revellers, and which, besides, pos- 
sesses the advantage of being near Nora's home. Our way 
thither lies past her house." 

7* 
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Walter's reply was interrupted ; a tremendous shock hurled 
both men from their seats. Erwin's head came so sharply 
in contact with the window-frame that he was stunned for a 
moment, but soon he was able to declare to Walter, whose 
shock had been less severe, " Nothing, old fellow, but a slight 
bruise ; voild tout. Fate has not been so hostile as to ship- 
wreck me in sight of port." 

That an accident had occurred was beyond question ; con- 
fused voices, calling and screaming loud complaints, were in- 
stantly audible ; the guards with their lanterns hurried to and 
fro beside the motionless train, and it was dimly discernible 
that there had been a collision. For a moment the bustle and 
confusion were inconceivable, and it was impossible to tell 
what was the extent of the calamity, whether actual suffering 
or only the dread of such caused the shrieks and cries that 
filled the air. 

It was soon discovered that the engineer of one train was 
killed and two firemen were severely wounded. All the pas- 
sengers who were uninjured soon got out of the carriages and 
did what they could to assist those who were less fortunate. 

The accident had occurred between the last small station 
and the destination of the two friends. Some of the men in- 
stantly started off on foot to procure assistance^ — physicians 
and means of transportation for the wounded, — while many 
of the passengers decided to walk to the town whither they 
had been speeding rather than pass the rest of the night in 
the train. 

Among these, Baron Hersfeld and Erwin were the first. 
The latter, young and strong, proposed to walk, and his elder 
friend, who had been of late years unaccustomed to railroads, 
and had been riding now all day long, declared that the exer- 
cise would be a refreshment for body and soul. 

They brought out their rugs and portmanteaus and began 
their expedition, picking their steps carefully on the icy sur- 
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face of the snow, and sometimes sinking in deep where it was 
soft. Above them sparkled millions of stars ; profound silence 
reigned around, but there was an exultant joy in the younger 
man's heart that contrasted strangely with the solemn repose 
of nature and the silence of his companion. 

There had been a severe but brief struggle in Erlenstein, 
and Frau von Tromberg had yielded at last, not to her 
son, but to the friend to whose magnanimity she owed so 
much. Before him she was ashamed of her prejudice and 
intolerance. She could not but feel that in his eyes the 
children of Herr von Tromberg and the child of the notary 
Maubert had equal claims to respect. She knew too well 
the reasons that he would bring forward for pleading Nora's 
cause, how they must involve much that was humiliating 
to herself, and she yielded, declaring herself ready to re- 
ceive Nora at Erlenstein, and thereby winning back tenfold 
the affection and reverence of the son whom she tenderly 
loved. 

Ever ready to spare Nora all annoyance and suspense, Erwin 
had told her nothing of this time of struggle : she should 
know only the joy of triumph. She did not dream that he 
had been to Erlenstein and was now on his way to her. 
Although he could not see her until the following morning, 
he was spurred on by youthful impatience, and he, as well as 
Walter, felt that physical exertion was a relief as a counter- 
poise to the restless activity of thought. 

Meanwhile, their undertaking was more laborious than they 
had anticipated, less so for Erwin than for the Baron, encum- 
bered by his fur coat, which was ill adapted for pedestrian 
excursions. His exertions and his wrap made him warm ; he 
paused and wiped his forehead. " This infernal coat I I have 
half a mind to leave it here to be picked up by the first man 
who may find it," he said. 

" And give yourself an inflammation of the lungs/' replied 
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Erwin. " Here, let us exchange garments for the rest of the 
way. My coat is warm enough, and not heavy." 

The exchange was made, and both walked on for a while. 

"The thing certainly is heavy," said the young officer, 
pausing for a moment to take breath. " What the devil have 
you got in all these pockets ?" 

Walter laughed. " A few things that would not go into 
my portmanteau. I did not know I was to wear it on a 
pedestrian tour." 

" They feel like stones," muttered Erwin. 

" Very likely. There is my brandy-flask ; throw that over- 
board. And my field-glass ; give me that Then there is my 
revolver ; you must keep that, Erwin, for your pockets are also 
quite full" 

" Why do you carry such a murderous weapon about you 
in our civilized land, Walter?" the young man asked, laughing. 
" Did you fear an attack by savages, as if we were in the 
western wilds of America, or did you intend to pick a quarrel 
with your fellow-passengers ?" 

The Baron joined in his laughter. " I am very peacefully 
inclined," he said ; " but this revolver — it is quite pathetic — 
my little girl stuck in my pocket for my safety, she said, and 
she would have been grieved had I refused to take it. And 
it was quite natural from her childish point of view. We 
live in so lonely a part of the forest, so far from human aid, 
that of course a loaded rifle always hangs above my bed, and 
my servant's. Clemence knows nothing of civilization, save 
the little town whither she goes once or twice a year with 
Frau Berger to make purchases. She was but seven years 
old when I withdrew her from the world." 

And again his thoughts were busy with the turning-point 
of his life, — they were sure to wander thither. 

" She seems to be a dear little thing," said Erwin. " You 
must not forget that you have promised to bring her to me 
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when I have a home of my own and a wife to brighten it 
Nora, dear child, will easily win her heart, and can teach her 
much that yon, with all your love, must fail in doing. You 
heard what my mother said, — riding, hunting, and fishing 
are all well enough in their way, and may find a place in 
moderation among feminine accomplishments, but a woman's 
true sphere and influence must be found in other occupa- 
tions ?" 

" True, I often think of that ; but a burnt child dreads the 
fire. I am too selfish, perhaps too weak, to resign my solitude. 
I cannot part with Clemence, — I depend upon the little witch's 
companionship, — and I have grown too suspicious and mis- 
trustful to admit a stranger — a lady — into my household." 

" But that cannot affect Nora. We will come to your 
quiet forest for our wedding tour, and your little romp shall 
see the personification of feminine grace. You say nothing, 
Walter. Are you afraid lest Nora should deprive the child 
forever of her gun ?" 

" No ; oh, no," the other said, with a smile. " That would 
be a difficult task, and not quite free from peril, for Clemence 
is fond of her gun, and understands how to use it far better, 
I suspect, than does your Nora. You should have seen how 
dexterously she loaded my revolver, and when I came away 
gravely hung above her own bed the gun that had been above 
mine." 

" And you have no fear ? A revolver in the hands of that 
child !" 

" It is just as safe there as in your own ; moreover, it is 
not her daily plaything. But see those lights. I believe we 
have reached the suburbs of the town." 

" Thank heaven 1" exclaimed the young officer ; "your coat 
is becoming intolerable." 

" Give it to me again, Erwin," said the Baron ; " I am 
entirely rested now." 
/ 
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This the other refused to do. " I will take it off when we 
reach our lodgings, and not until then." 

The road grew hotter : human feet had tramped down the 
snow ; rows of houses came in sight, and at last the wanderers 
reached regularly laid-out streets. 

Arrived at the railroad d6p6t, where they had hoped to find 
a carriage, not one was in sight. There was nothing for it but 
to walk on to their lodgings. 

" It is not far," said Erwin ; " your way may be beguiled 
by passing carnival maskers, and I shall be able to cast a 
glance up at Nora's windows as we go by her house." 

The farther they penetrated into the heart of the city the 
more lively was the scene, — carriages and pedestrians, masked 
figures improvising dances by the light of the gas-lamps, and 
lighted mansions whence issued the sound of music, showed 
that the carnival had begun. At the corner of a quiet street 
into which they turned, Erwin paused. " She lives there, — 
in the second story of the fifth house." 

As they passed by, the young man gazed up tenderly 
at the windows where his darling's face had so often looked 
down upon him. Suddenly he stopped short "There is 
a light in Nora's room," he said, surprised. "A light in 
the middle of the night I Something is wrong ; she must 
be ill." 

" Why ill, and why should it be Nora ?" Walter remon- 
strated. " Frau Maubert may not be quite well, or, what is far 
more probable, the noise in the streets has prevented them 
from sleeping. Come, Erwin, it will be day in a few hours, 
and then you will know all about it." 

But the young officer did not stir. " Frau Maubert not 
well ? Her room is at the back ; she would not be in Nora's 
sitting-room. No, no ; something must be wrong with Nora. 
I saw two shadows on the window-curtain." 

" There is a droschky standing in front of the house," 
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Walter rejoined ; " let us make some inquiries before you 
rouse the people of the house." 

But Erwin had his hand already upon the latch of the door, 
which, not being locked, yielded at once to his pressure. 

" Did you drive a physician here ?" Walter asked, wakening 
the driver of the droschky, who was dozing upon his box. 

The fellow lazily stretched himself. " Very likely. You 
never can tell what there may be behind their masks. He 
ought to be back again ; I have been waiting a long while." 
And he cracked his whip impatiently. 

" I cannot bear this, Walter," said the young man ; " I 
dread some misfortune. Call it childish if you will, but I 
must go up." 

"In the middle of the night, Erwin?" the elder friend 
remonstrated. 

" I must, I must ; I cannot help it. Come with me. I 
will only inquire of her maid, and go away quietly if there 
is nothing the matter." 

He had already entered the house, and was groping his way 
in the darkness to the staircase, which he swiftly and silently 
mounted. Involuntarily Walter followed him. Erwin seemed 
committed to his charge ; he felt responsible in a measure for 
his actions. 

It was dark and silent above. The door of the antecham- 
ber was wide open, and a narrow streak of light streamed from 
beneath the door of the room, which had been seen below to 
be bright 

Erwin walked directly towards it How often he had come 
hither, his heart filled with love and longing 1 The rug that 
covered the floor deadened the sound of his footsteps, and he 
fiung open the door. The sight that met his gaze was so be- 
wildering as to paralyze every faculty for a moment, and 
Walter, who had followed close upon his footsteps, pushed 
past him. And yet it was no Medusa face that looked up, 
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pale with terror, at his sadden appearance, but that of a lovely 
woman, whose charms had kindled to a flame the heart of the 
man who was kneeling at her feet. 

A lamp standing upon a table cast a bright light upon a 
picture that would have riveted the gaze of an uninterested 
spectator, and that was as a sentence of death to the man who 
stood, as if changed to stone, leaning against the door-frame. 

A domino carelessly thrown over the back of a chair, a 
black half-mask, a red shawl, and a string of scattered pearls 
were the commentary upon this midnight scene. 

Half reclining upon a low divan sat Nora. Her Moorish 
costume, with its rich jacket embroidered with pearls and gold, 
and the bright silken stuff that clung about her exquisite 
figure, were a fit setting for her glowing foreign beauty, and the 
man who, upon his knees before her, was covering her hand 
with kisses, gassed up into her face with passionate ardour. 

Startled, he now turned his head, stared at the nightly in- 
truder as at some apparition, and " Erwin 1" burst like a cry 
from his lips, while "Erwin" was echoed faintly from the 
divan. 

The man in the doorway awoke to life. A groan, half 
pain, half rage, a hoarse tiger-like cry, was heard ; he rushed 
forward, a glittering something in his raised hand, and before 
the kneeling figure could start to his feet a shot rang through 
the silence. 

It was echoed by Nora's agonized shriek, which restored 
Erwin to his senses. The kneeling figure, deadly pale but un- 
injured, rose to his feet in time to receive in his arms Walter, 
as he staggered to a chair. 

Baron Hersfeld had thrown himself upon Erwin as he 
fired, and had received the ball in his shoulder. 

The madness which had prompted the young officer to seize 
the fatal weapon had all vanished now ; he threw his arms 
about his friend, who looked up at him with consciousness 
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fading from his eyes. " Shake bands, — you are brothers," 
be said feebly, as his voice failed him, " and thank God, fir- 
win, that you are not branded with the mark of Cain." 

" Help I help 1" Erwin called, as Walter fainted ; "rouse the 
house, — bring a physician, — he is dying 1" 

His call was unnecessary. The shot, which outside the 
bouse had passed unnoticed as part of the carnival, had already 
wakened those within. Frau Maubert's bell rang violently, 
and the waiting-maid appeared in terror upon the threshold. 

Nora was the first to recover some degree of presence of 
mind. She thrust away the curious inmates of the house 
and closed and bolted the doors, after despatching Robert in 
the waiting droschky for a physician ; and then, in spite of 
her trembling, she brought water and bandages. 

Erwin kneeled motionless beside the friend whom his own 
hand had struck down, only shuddering as Nora approached 
in the gay masquerade dress, that contrasted so fearfully with 
the misery of the moment She would have bathed the un- 
conscious man's temples with cologne, but Erwin stretched his 
arms above the quiet figure as though to shield it, and she 
shrank away. 

Still her approach recalled his thoughts to the urgency of 
the hour. He himself bathed Walter's brow, and tried to 
stanch the blood from the small wound. 

Frau Maubert appeared. Her shrill theatrical outcry fell 
unheeded upon his ear. The voices of the two women, as 
question and reply were rapidly exchanged in an undertone, 
sounded to him faint and indistinct, as if beard from some 
great distance. 

As he uttered neither reproach nor complaint, as be seemed 
conscious of nothing save of his friend, whose lips he now 
and then moistened, the troubled voices of the women sank to 
a whisper, and soon died away, leaving unbroken silence in 
the little room. 

8 
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From the street below came the sound of screams and 
laughter, — a crowd of noisy fools passed by, making the starry 
night ring with their shouts, — but to the man watching beside 
his friend their cries were drowned in the ticking of the clock 
upon the mantel-piece, which told how the time for help and 
rescue was passing irrevocably. Frau Maubert could no longer 
endure the scene, — the silence within the chamber ; she arose 
noiselessly and went out 

For the second time Nora took courage, and approached the 
two men, — the one so motionless, the other watching him so 
intently. She was beautiful as the angel doomed to carry 
about within his breast, after his fall, the memory of his lost 
Paradise ; her eyes gleamed darkly in the mortal pallor of her 
face. She slowly knelt before Erwin and clasped her hands, 
the anguish of expectation upon her trembling lips, — the lips 
for whose kiss he had but now so thirsted. 

He glanced towards her indifferently, and then bent above 
his unconscious friend. 

" Erwin," she said, in a low tone, " Erwin, for God's sake, 
speak to me 1" 

At the sound of the sweet voice he started and looked up, 
as if trying to recall something to his memory. Then he 
covered his face with his hands, and a groan broke from his 
lips. 

The sound of approaching carriage-wheels heard through 
the night, and stopping before the house, brought blessed re- 
lief to both watchers. Nora started up and flew to the door. 

It was Robert, with a physician, the best in the town. 
Without further question or explanation, he busied himself 
with his patient Beneath his hand Walter soon opened his 
eyes, and his first words were those of consolation, as his look 
sought Erwin. " It is not much, my poor boy. My wound 
is not so deep as yours." 

The physician interrupted him by enjoining upon him entire 
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silence, and begging to be assisted in laying him upon a couch 
in some room at hand. 

" Not.here ; for heaven's sake, not here 1" the wounded man 
entreated. " Carry me anywhere else. I cannot stay here I" 

" Then we most have the gentleman taken to his own 
home." 

"He is a stranger here; he has no lodgings save my 
rooms," Robert declared. 

The physician shrugged his shoulders. " In that case the 
patient " 

" Baron Hersfeld," Robert interposed. 

The surgeon bowed — "the patient had better be carried 
to the hospital, where he can receive the best attention, and 
where I am the physician in command. I will send a litter 
and all necessary assistance. But I must enjoin upon you 
entire silence and perfect repose, Baron Hersfeld." He 
arranged the pillows beneath Walter's head and took his 
leave. * 

Erwin glided after him. w Will he live ?" he whispered, 
with a look wherein lay all the misery of the last hour. 

The physician shrugged his shoulders. " I cannot yet say. 
The ball grazed the lung ; the result will depend chiefly upon 
the Baron's power of recuperation. The wound is not neces- 
sarily mortal ; we must wait" 

He did not promise much, but there was a ray of hope in 
his words, and Erwin was young. "Almighty God!" he 
groaned, " grant me this one life, and I will resign all else." 

Nora had left the room when the brothers again stood 
beside the wounded man, who seemed to have relapsed into 
unconsciousness. There was a bitter conflict visible in the 
eyes of the elder when Robert approached him and held out 
his hand, — Robert, the brother whom he had loved and shielded 
all his life, and yet against whom his hand had been uplifted. 
All, all that he had believed in so firmly had been a lie ; he 
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himself had but narrowly escaped the corse of Cain. He 
shuddered, shook his head, and turned away. 

But Robert, conscious of not being so guilty as he ap- 
peared, did not withdraw his hand. " * You are brothers,' were 
his last words before he fell, Erwin," he said ; " so take my 
hand, even although it be for the last time. To-morrow you 
shall decide what I am to be to you in the future, but give 
me your hand now. I swear to you, by this life that has so 
nearly paid the forfeit of my folly, that there is no reason why 
you should not do so, except for that folly." 

And Erwin no longer refused: he silently wrung his 
brother's hand. 

After another quarter of an hour's weary waiting, the 
litter with its bearers arrived. Frau Maubert had locked her- 
self into her room, and Nora alone stood on the brilliantly- 
lighted landing as the sad procession moved cautiously down 
the staircase. She had thrown a dark wrap over her brilliant 
costume, and no one glanced towards her, no one addressed a 
word to her. The foot of one of the bearers had been en- 
tangled for an instant in the red shawl that was lying upon 
the floor, and which she had worn as a girdle ; Robert kicked 
it impatiently aside as he assisted the men with their burden. 

She listened until their footsteps died away: the house- 
door was closed and bolted behind them ; the murmurs of con- 
versation among the other inmates of the house who had 
gathered in a curious group were hushed. She still stood, 
as though lost in a dream, upon the same spot. 

At last she felt Frau Maubert's touch upon her shoulder. 
"You are trembling, Nora. Come in here. Not there! 
There is blood upon the floor !" 

The young girl stared with a shudder at her own hands, 
that were not free of the crimson that had stained them when 
she first went to Walter's assistance, before Erwin thrust her 
away. 
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Fran Maubert brought ber a bowl of water, and would 
have taken off ber wrap, but she held it all the more closely 
folded about her gaudy dress. 

" Do say something, Nora," Frau Maubert entreated her 
impatiently ; " it is time you made some explanation of all 
this. What does it all mean ? how came " 

Then the hands were clasped before the beautiful face. 
" Lost and gone — lost and gone — my whole future life !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE BROTHERS. 

The carnival was at an end. The flood of nonsense and 
fun that had dashed and foamed along the streets while it 
lasted had subsided into the usual channels of ordinary ex- 
istence. 

The sun, however, laughed gloriously in the skies ; the 
snow was melting upon roofs and highways, luring forth 
the hungry robins, and cheering many a poor garret with 
its warming rays. 

But magical as is the force ascribed to its beams, they 
were powerless to-day to lighten the heart of one at least 
of the children of men. They penetrated in vain a certain 
luxuriously- furnished apartment, the owner of which sat 
blankly gazing before him in utter misery. 

That this was a bachelor's establishment was evident in 
its entire arrangement, — the sporting prints on the walls, the 
various rifles and fowling-pieces in the corners of the room, 
and the two dogs lying at their ease upon the rich Smyrna 
rug. 

8* 
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A place had been cleared among books and papers upon a 
table before the lonnge for a yet untasted breakfast. There 
was a faint odour of "Turkish tobacco in the room, but no 
lighted pipe was visible : it had long been extinguished. A 
man-servant was endeavouring, with as little noise as possible, 
to restore some degree of order among the articles scattered 
everywhere on chairs and tables, but his efforts were an an- 
noyance to his master. 

" Leave the room !" he said, imperiously. 

And this had been the result of the man's endeavours for 
the last three days. The chaos seemed to him hourly to 
increase. 

His master had no eyes for it ; his soul was not in this 
confined apartment : it was ranging abroad, lost in a maze of 
care and anxiety, trying to comprehend how from a gay, 
careless human being he had suddenly become one laden 
with grief. 

The events of that night, rapidly as they had occurred, 
were clear in his memory, but their meaning he could only 
conjecture, and when this conjecture approached conviction 
he groaned and covered his eyes with his hands, as if he 
could thus blind his inward sense. 

" If I could but have some certainty," he said in his 
thoughts ; " if I could but see Erwin and submit it all to 
him ! — could but watch by Walter's bedside!— anything save 
this fearftil weight of guilt which I never intended I" 

After accompanying Walter to the hospital upon that ter- 
rible night he returned to his apartments — alone. The 
earnest entreaty of the wounded man that one of the 
brothers might be left with him had been granted, and he 
had chosen Erwin. The doors had been closed upon Robert ; 
he could not be admitted. The next morning the ball was 
extracted, but not until the third day had the surgeon spoken 
hopefully of the wounded man's condition. 
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Id vain had Robert attempted to see or to speak with Er- 
win. " Not now," he had written upon a card brought to 
the younger brother by a hospital nurse ; " I have something 
better to do. When Walter is either dead or out of danger, 
you must answer me." 

Could he go to Nora to console her, to ask her forgive- 
ness ? Might it not be a usurpation of Erwin's rights if he 
did so without bis permission ? 

What torture it was to wait ! Was he a traitor to both,— 
to his brother and to her ? 

Strange how, with all the superficiality and folly of these 
last years, some impressions were so deep and lasting upon 
his mind. His childhood with its merriment passed in re- 
view before him, his boyhood with its susceptibility and 
lofty aspirations, its joys and interests ; and the brothers had 
always held together, shoulder to shoulder, one in joy and 
sorrow. Erwin ever the protector, the faithful friend I And 
now — and now I 

His fault had extinguished fraternal affection, — the result 
was written in letters of blood. 

When and where had been the beginning of this sweet 
madness ? How had it grown so intense that it could not be 
ignored ? 

He had seen her first at the theatre one evening, and had 
heard her name and all the gossip derogatory to her origin, 
and of her apparently quiet life. She seemed, he was told, 
rather to court public notice, receiving with visible satisfac- 
tion the mute but evident homage paid her beauty, always, 
however, discouraging any familiar approach ; not as if pur- 
suing such a course of her own free will, but in obedience 
to some mysterious control. Still, this was doubtful. It 
was certain that not the smallest blame could attach to her, 
although she was under the exclusive protection of a woman 
about whose early life many a piquant bit of scandal could 
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be told ; a woman who had been upon the stage, and who 
now conformed with difficulty to the constraint of her quiet 
life. 

If he had hitherto been shamefully forgetful of Nora's ex- 
istence, he now clearly recalled the duty he owed her ; and 
there was also in his mind a vague sense of the rights which 
the fulfilment of that duty might bestow upon him. 

Nora was accustomed to looks of admiration : her vanity 
involuntarily demanded them ; but this officer whom she saw 
for the first time among his comrades seemed to her more 
enthusiastic, more worthy of confidence than the others who 
looked at her as at a beautiful picture. His handsome face, 
his air of elegance, and a strangely familiar expression in his 
look, soon aroused her easily-awakened interest. 

The next morning came the solution of the puzzle. Her 
maid brought her a card : " Robert von Tromberg, Lieutenant 
of the 3d Hussars," and a few minutes later he stood before 
her. 

His gaze overwhelmed her, to her own astonishment, with a 
degree of embarrassment which made her indescribably lovely. 
But she was of too self-possessed a nature to allow her con- 
fusion to last long. The cordial reception she granted him 
was the silent acknowledgment of his claim to intercourse 
with her, a claim to which none of his comrades could pre- 
tend. Thus she could testify the gratitude which she owed 
to the name of Yon Tromberg. Little as he had personally 
done to deserve her thanks, his future position with her was 
assured by this reception, and he soon became her constant 
visitor. 

Nora had been desired by her betrothed to observe the 
strictest secrecy as to their relations towards each other. 
She knew that he had never confided them to his brother, 
and she now obeyed his injunctions with a ready docility. 

How impatient she had been of her quiet life ! how weary 
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of the concealment of her love I Only a few weeks before 
she had made Erwin's heart heavy by her complaints of the 
length of the year of waiting required by his mother. But 
how strangely and how suddenly this all seemed changed I 

Her life was no longer tedious : each day brought fresh 
anticipation. The veil that perforce enshrouded her be- 
trothal helped her to the enjoyment of a rare freedom. 

Robert, in his temperament, his views of life, his whole 
nature, was so much more congenial to her than his graver 
brother ; she had no need for concealment or circumlocution 
with him. He understood all her desire to enjoy her young 
life, and never troubled himself or herself with investigations 
as to whether her claim to such enjoyment as she desired 
were justifiable or not. 

During her childhood Erwin had tried to develop her 
mind and heart. He had, in spite of his youth, exercised 
a kind of mastery over her, against which she secretly re- 
belled, because her nature was averse to control, and because 
he did not sympathize with her desires, and she was from 
prudence obliged to repress them. The control would have 
an end, and the prize for which she longed was a great one. 
His hand alone could confer upon her the splendour, posi- 
tion, and liberty that she coveted. 

Her daily intercourse with Robert necessitated a cer- 
tain absence of conventional formality, and the young 
girl's reputation, a reputation that had hitherto been in- 
tact, was breathed upon for' the first time. Still it was only 
a breath, of which Erwin, distant as he was, could not be 
conscious. 

Robert's fervent admiration, the easy tone that he adopted 
in his first letter to his brother with regard to their father's 
' lovely legacy,' received such a reproof from Erwin — who 
gravely reminded him of the ' sacredness of this legacy' — that 
the young fellow shook his head in surprise. But he was 
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too genuinely attached to Erwin to be angry with him for a 
trifle. 

Nora was silent with regard to Robert until her lover 
forced her to mention him, and then, that she might not 
betray what was known to her own conscience alone, she 
alluded to him briefly and indifferently. 

During the summer many an excursion, in all of which 
Frau Maubert delighted, was arranged. The supper sure to 
follow, the gayety and the champagne, recalled former de- 
lights to the quondam actress. 

As they drove home through the quiet fields in the twi- 
light, Robert's jest and Nora's chatter would fall silent : the 
evening calm would assert its irresistible power ; the crickets 
in the waving grain, the nightingale in the woodland, and 
young hearts in youthful breasts all spoke but one language. 

These were dangerous pleasures for both,—- dangerous be- 
cause they made self-control necessary. One evening when 
they had felt more vividly than usual the spell that nature 
wove around them, Frau Maubert preceded them into the 
house, leaving them alone together for a few moments, 
Robert's passionate nature gained the mastery, and his first 
kiss was given — and returned. 

The memory of it kept Nora from sleeping ; but it was 
not her conscience that caused her to lie awake through the 
summer night She could not choose but think of Robert ; 
not a single thought did she give to him to whom she had 
pledged her faith. 

Robert was uncomfortable, for it so happened that on this 
very evening a letter arrived from Erwin entreating him by 
all the ties of brotherly love and esteem to be guarded in his 
intercourse with Nora, adding that any failure of respect to- 
wards her he, Erwin, must regard as a personal affront 

The admonition was disagreeable, for it was too late. He 
would, however, control himself for the future. 
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But this resolve was vain: ardent words followed the 
fleeting kiss, and neither Robert nor Nora restrained the 
expression of their affection for each other. 

"I love yon; yes, I love yon!' 1 she said one day, as she 
put from her his clasping arm ; " but I can never be yours, 
— never." 

He looked at her in surprise, incredulous. It was the first 
time that he had ever heard such words. A woman might 
try to enchain his frivolous preference, but repulse him — 
never. He had never reflected how all this trifling was to 
end. He had thought but of the present. 

Now he was piqued by her resistance, as by all novelty. 
He would at least know why she could never belong to him. 

" You can never be mine, Nora ?" he asked, reproachfully j, 
" never ? and yet you are mine in soul, if your kisses are not 
false." 

" Yes," she said, stroking back with both hands her abun- 
dant hair from her temples. " Yes ; but it is only a dream ; 
remember that always, Robert. I am bound by a sacred 
promise." 

" Nora I" he cried. 

" Do you love me less because I have, as you just now 
said, given you my soul ?" she asked, with bitterness. " Does 
my love seem worthless because it will never establish any 
claim upon you and would spare you all reason for self-re- 
proach ? Sip the nectar of the present ; leave all repentance 
to me." 

He clasped her in his arms. " Memory shall bring you no 
repentance." 

" This moment is yours," she said ; " the future belongs to 
another." 

" At least, Nora, tell me to whom you have given your 
promise." 

She shook her head. " I cannot You will learn it soon 
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enough. But the name I shall bear is as proud as your 
own." 

" And the man to whom it belongs ?" 

There was a degree of contemptuous doubt in the question, 
but her vanity did not feel it as an insult to her betrothed, 
but rather as a depreciation of her devotion for Robert 
" Many would rank him above yourself," she said, with irri- 
tation. 

" And you, Nora ?" he inquired, tenderly. 

She was appeased. "I told you before that this is a 
dream ; delicious, but fleeting." 

He was of far too superficial and easy a temperament to 
reflect upon the wrong in which she was making him an ac- 
complice. He was to a certain degree relieved to have her 
thus renounce all claim upon him. What had he to offer 
her ? In the present state of his finances he could not think 
of marrying a girl who had neither wealth nor aristocratic 
connections, even although she were possessed of the charms 
of Helen. Let all be as she had said, — an intoxicating dream. 

Her confession had one result, however: he was more 
cautious than heretofore. If Nora were not free, if another 
name were already linked to hers, it behooved him to be 
very prudent. 

Frau Maubert suspected all this stolen love-making, but 
she did not interfere. Her lax morality condoned such flir- 
tations. Her own life had been full of them, and Robert 
afforded her constant amusement, he was so much gayer and 
more entertaining than Erwin, in whose presence she never 
had been quite at her ease. 

So she contented herself with admonishing Nora to be 
careful to remember how fond Robert was of his twin brother, 
or she might possibly lose both lovers. She reminded her of 
the immense advantages of a marriage with the elder brother, 
while the younger, spoiled and extravagant, continually in 
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need of his brother's assistance, never could elevate her to 
the position upon which she had set her hopes from child- 
hood. 

These counsels had more weight than any moral admoni- 
tion; they were precisely suited to Nora's temperament. 
" A dream, — no more" she called her flirtation with Robert, 
deceiving her own conscience as she was deceiving the man 
to whom her troth was plighted and who trusted her implicitly. 

Thus the autumn passed, and part of the winter, and their 
stolen love lost a little of its charm as its novelty wore off. 
The old desire awoke in the girl's breast to take a place, not 
only in a man's heart but also in the world, to be the bril- 
liant centre of a circle, and she sometimes reflected with 
pleasure that the year of trial was approaching its end. 

What was to become of Robert when it was over was 
so disagreeable a topic that she avoided dwelling upon it. 

Then came the whirl of gayety in the time before the 
Lenten season, when all the youthful and gay threw them- 
selves into the vortex of amusement, and the echo of their 
mad revelry reached even Nora's quiet apartment. Robert's 
description of the public masquerade in preparation aroused 
her old thirst for pleasure. Could she be but there ! She 
knew that it would not be largely frequented by the aristocracy, 
that the exclusive society to which she would one day belong 
gave private entertainments. But she longed to see one such 
festival as this which was to be given in the theatre. She 
wanted to dance for once in her life in all the abandonment 
of youth and high spirits, to see the brilliant spectacle of 
which she had only heard, and, above all, to put the power of 
her beauty to the test 

Frau Maubert did violence to her nature when Nora ex- 
pressed this desire. She advised her to refrain. " You have 
time enough, Nora ; wait, and you can hereafter enjoy to the 
full." 

« g 9 
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But the serpent in her breast — the thirst for pleasure — 
was not silenced, and Nora was no stronger than Mother Eve 
to resist temptation. She was only more cunning. She con- 
trived that Robert should give utterance to what she wished, 
and it ended in his entreating her to go with him to the ball, 
while she appeared to shrink and hesitate. Could anything 
so fire his imagination as the idea of attending the masquer- 
ade with Nora, of seeing her beauty shine out amid so new 
a scene, of quaffing with her the sparkling foam from the 
brimming goblet of pleasure ? 

Hitherto Nora had placed a barrier between them, behind 
which she sheltered, not her conscience, but her honour. Her 
own hand now partly overthrew this barrier ; his heart beat 
high at the thought of being alone in the crowd with this 
enchanting creature, her only guard and protector. 

Since Frau Maubert refused not only to assist the young 
people in their project, but even to give her consent to Nora's 
attending the ball, they plotted to deceive her. A Moorish 
costume, selected by Robert, was privately conveyed to Nora, 
and when Frau Maubert retired to rest early, as was her 
wont, Nora pretended to do the same, and the glittering cos- 
tume was donned. 

She was amazed at the miracle of beauty gazing at her 
from her mirror, which was, however, much too small and 
dim to reflect so entrancing an apparition. Her heart 
throbbed almost to suffocation as she drew a pair of felt 
shoes over her satin slippers, covered her glittering dress 
with a domino, and glided down-stairs to where Robert 
was awaiting her. She was so agitated that she could 
scarcely speak, and Robert, too, was silent from prudence. 
He only pressed her hand and placed her in the carriage 
that stood before the door. 

She clung to him almost timidly when they entered the 
vestibule of the theatre. There was everywhere bustle and 
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confusion, and a crowd of masked figures. When she re- 
joined him from the dressing-room, her face covered by the 
fall of lace that concealed her identity but not her beauty, as 
he fed his eyes upon her grace and elegance he could have 
shouted in exultant admiration. 

He held her in his arms as they waltzed, and for the first 
time he thought of making her his own forever. 

At first she was silent ; she knew nothing of such festivals 
except from books and from her foster-mother's descriptions. 
The lights, the crowd, the music, confused her. 

But here, as always, she soon mastered the situation, and 
regained her self-possession. She replied when she was ac- 
costed, and accosted in her turn. At first she won admira- 
tion by the grace of her movements, the brilliancy of the 
eyes that gleamed behind the fall of lace, and the beauty of 
the face it could not conceal, and this admiration she soon 
increased by the originality of her sallies, the quickness and 
wit of her repartees. 

She was surrounded and followed ; she found herself a 
centre of interest, an object of intense curiosity. She was 
dizzy with delight. 

Robert was clearer in his mind ; he never left her side, 
shielding and protecting her, and just at midnight, avoiding 
the principal door of egress, conducted her through a small 
side-door into a back street, where he called a droschky. 
They supped in a remote part of the town, and she did not 
lay aside her mask even there. He had been careful for her 
reputation, and as they drove home he congratulated himself 
that this little escapade had been successfully veiled in 
secrecy. 

When she would have dismissed him at the door of her 
home, a silent contest ensued, — for there was danger in the 
slightest noise, — in which he was the victor, and softly followed 
her up-stairs. 
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Hitherto her every sense and faculty had been wrought up 
to their highest pitch ; now came the reaction. It seemed 
to her impossible to her to assert herself: she could not sleep ; 
why should he not come in for a brief quarter of an hour ? 

When she took off her domino and removed her mask, he 
gazed in an intoxication of delight at the lovely face and 
figure, as he exclaimed, " Nora, my own Nora 1" 

She silently seated herself upon the little sofa where she 
had so often sat beside Erwin, in no rapturous ecstasy, but 
quietly and coolly sounding the depths of his affection. 

Robert did not sit beside her : he sank upon the floor at 
her feet, — his arms were clasped about her waist, and his 
face was buried in her lap. Her resistance to his passionate 
kisses was but faint ; she was conscious of how much she 
had done to-night to overthrow the barrier between them. 
At this moment when, involuntarily, her thoughts turned to 
the man to whom her faith was pledged, who had been her 
shield from every danger, through her childhood and girl- 
hood, she looked up, to see him standing on the threshold 
of her door ! 

The tie was severed that he had thought would outlast 
time. The blow that fell so crushingly struck him to the 
heart. 

When the fearful catastrophe was over, Frau Maubert was 
left to gather from Nora's disjointed ravings, in which it was 
hard to separate fact from imagination, how the brilliant 
fabric of her hopes had crumbled to ruins. In all that she 
said, in the chaos of her explanations, she was the central 
figure, alone, in a world of shattered splendour. 

The day dawned and passed, and another and another 
came and went, but no one inquired for her, neither the man 
whom she had deceived nor the companion of her folly. 
She racked her brain in conjecture as to who had conducted 
Erwin hither at that hour of the night, — who had betrayed 
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her. She tortured herself with the thought of her lost 
future, and the unavoidable explanation that must take place 
between the brothers. She trembled, too, for the life that 
might be the victim of her deceit and folly. For the first 
time in her life she endured, with dull patience, Frau Mau- 
bert's incessant complaints and reproaches. The terrible 
nothingness that confronted her, the sense of being utterly 
forgotten, inspired her with positive horror. 

At last she collected herself so far as to wish to write. To 
Erwin ? He had not spoken a word to her, and yet she 
knew that she had lost him. 

No, she would send her cry for succour to Robert : he un- 
derstood how she had sinned ; he had been her tempter. If 
Erwin despised her, Robert owed her gratitude, and he had 
vowed never to forget it. 

And he did not forget it. Through all the anguish of his 
solitude in those three days of waiting, through all his anx- 
ious and repentant thoughts, her lovely, guilty image con- 
fronted him and laid the blame upon him alone. These days 
and nights, when his head was confused and his heart heavy, 
were the bitterest that this spoiled favourite of fortune had 
ever passed. They seemed to him years of penance. 

He could not go to Nora before he had Bpoken with Er- 
win, but he thought of her every hour, with what emotions 
he did not himself comprehend. 

Anger would overpower him that she could be so faithless 
to both, for she must have known how dear the brothers 
were to each other, but then came the memory of that last 
evening, of her love for him, and of the many happy hours 
they had passed together. Her words rang in his ears, * Sip 
the nectar of the present ; leave all repentance for me.' 

Even he had not sounded the depths of her soul; his 
own superficiality prevented him from distinguishing frivolity 
in her from magnanimity. He believed that she suffered 
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through him and for him. Her cry of despair had struck 
him to the heart Must he sin against every one whom he 
loved ? 

He read the letter she had sent him, blistered with her 
tears. Ah, he would gladly have obliterated those charac- 
ters, and the remembrance of the sin, with his very heart's 
blood. 

" Am I condemned, Robert," she wrote : " have you sen- 
tenced me ? Tell me, for the sake of God's mercy, even 
though the sentence be death. What is certainty of the 
worst, in comparison with this dying by inches ? Oh, it is 
cruel ! and yet you are magnanimous, — and he, too, was mag- 
nanimous. 

" Is he dead? — the stranger whom I do not know, who fell 
the victim, not of my guilt, but of my youthful folly ? Will 
fate burden me with a crime which I did not commit in my 
heart ? Oh, Robert, why did you come and waken my heart 
from its childlike dreams ? I was so content, but you took 
the veil from my eyes : you taught me to perceive, to desire, 
to enjoy. You handed me the cup of pleasure, and my first 
draught was poison, and brings me death ! 

" I like Erwin so much, so much ; but you — I love. Your 
voice was different, your words sweeter, your kisses more ar- 
dent. You revealed to me a new world, the consciousness of 
which had slumbered in my soul. Now all my thoughts are 
yours alone, — must I therefore be lost ? 

" I knew that we must part, but I fancied it all so different: 
not so violent and fearful a parting. Do you know now why 
I told you that it could all be only a dream ? I belonged to 
both of you ! And to whom do I belong now ? Is my lqt 
decided ? Am I a waif and stray in this wide world because 
I basked for a moment in its forbidden Bplendour ? Then 
help me to die — to die I Your 

" FOBA." 
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His eyes rested upon the delicate characters until they saw 
instead only the writer s lovely self. He had never asked 
himself if his passion differed from other fleeting fancies he 
had known before. Now he felt that he would, if he only 
might, give his life to succour her. Could he leave her to 
herself, desperate and alone ? Should he prove a traitor to 
both, — to his brother and to her ? " Oh to be relieved," he 
groaned, " from this uncertainty 1" 

And relief came. 

There was a heavy step and the jingling of spurs on the 
landing outside his door, and, before he could take refuge in 
his bedroom from an unwelcome visitor, Erwin entered. 

He looked pale and haggard, and seemed to have grown 
years older. For a minute they confronted each other with- 
out a word, — memory overpowered each. Robert was the 
first to collect himself. He held out his hand to his brother, 
but withdrew it when the other did not take it. " You come 
to demand an explanation," he said, sadly. " Ask !" 

Erwin stood behind a large arm-chair : its high back 
afforded him at this moment a welcome support. Leaning 
with both arms upon it, he began in a voice that vibrated 
slightly : " Do you remember standing with me beside our 
father's death-bed?" 

Robert mutely inclined his head. 

" He had suffered fearfully beneath the burden of an un- 
expiated sin, and we all did what we could to make death 
easy for him ; Walter by his magnanimous forgiveness, you 
and I by an honest promise. When he commended Nora to 
our care, he said expressly, l Let her honour and her peace 
be sacred to you 1' I ask, how have you kept your promise, 
Robert?" 

The younger brother groaned. u You are inexorable, 
Erwin! Her honour is unstained; her peace can be re- 
stored : she is young." 
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" Can be restored ?" Erwin repeated, with a bitter smile. 
"How smooth, how plausible, it sounds! Practice has 
doubtless made such phrases easy for jour tongue." 

" Erwin, Erwin, do not try me too far ! I am the offender ; 
I know it; but I am a repentant offender. I meant no 
wrong. Look you, I will not use the cold word * satisfaction.* 
I will make you every atonement that a man can make, only 
say what it shall be." 

Frivolous though he might be, and often selfish in his pur- 
suit of pleasure, his affection for Erwin was genuine, and his 
words had their weight 

The elder brother forced himself to moderation: he 
weighed his words more carefully. 

" The girl with whose reputation you have trifled, whose 
inexperience and curiosity you made use of to minister to 
your folly, was not only commended to our care by our 
father, — she was also my betrothed." 

" I learned that one hour ago, Erwin." 

" An hour ago ?" Erwin laughed contemptuously. " Why 
resort to falsehood ? Is the post to bear the blame of your 
fault ? I wrote you more than a week ago. I told you of 
the last two years, — of my love, my happiness ; the struggles 
through which I had passed, and with which I had refrained 
from troubling you. I told you of my final victory, and of 
my intended arrival. The entire misfortune, you might say, 
was the result of my coming sooner than I had said." 

" Stay, stop, Erwin !" the younger brother exclaimed, cut 
to the very soul. " I sinned against our father's last wishes, 
but never against you. Upon my honour I knew nothing 
of your claims." 

" You never received my letter, then ?" Erwin said, slowly 
and incredulously. 

A faint flush appeared upon Robert's eager face. " I re- 
ceived it, but I never read it," he said, in confusion. " Fool- 
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ish or heartless I may have been, but I have been terribly 
punished. A few days before you had honoured my draft ; 
I dreaded to hear your remonstrance, your just reproof. I 
thought I knew what the letter contained, and I did not open 
it" 

There was pity and scorn in Erwin's expression. " And 
my telegram ?" 

" On that miserable day I left my lodgings at noon ; but, 
even if I had received it, I should not have understood it ; 
it would not have affected my relations with Nora." 

It was the first expression that escaped Robert bearing 
reference to his intercourse with Nora. It had the effect of 
an electric shock upon Erwin. 

"Your relations," ho repeated, slowly, "with Nora, my 
betrothed ?" 

He walked to and fro in the apartment, where on every 
hand his glance encountered some object that bore witness to 
his love for Robert To his eyes it was all strange and for- 
eign. His strongest sensation was that his past had been cut 
loose from his whole future existence. If he must begin life 
anew, he must do so without memories. He was wretched, 
physically and morally, and he had lost the faithful heart in 
which he could confide, the loving hand that he could clasp. 

" You have cleared yourself of wrong towards me as your 
brother," he said, after a short pause. "I have nothing 
more to say when you call upon your honour as witness of 
your truth. But as Nora's guardian I am inexorably firm. 
You can easily understand that I can permit no stain or 
smirch upon the fair fame of the girl whom I thought 
worthy of bearing my name. If there were nothing in her- 
self to guard her against your frivolity, the fact that she was 
mine, that I had chosen her for my wife, is enough to do so. 
I speak to you now, I repeat, not as your brother, but as 
Nora's guardian. I do not demand atonement for a wrong 
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against myself, which you tell me you have not committed, 
but satisfaction for her honour." 

Robert gazed at him breathlessly. " Decide what I shall 
do/' he said, in a voice that strove vainly to steady itself. 

The straggle going on in Erwin's heart, forcing him to as- 
sert himself as the guardian of one who had so cruelly be- 
trayed him, was hard indeed. " There is only one thing to do," 
he replied. " You must immediately and publicly take my 
place with Nora. She will be yours without hesitation. It 
will but be the legalization of her happiness. I have at last 
obtained my mother's blessing upon my marriage. Take it 
in my stead." 

Fierce as was the torture, great as was the struggle through 
which he was passing, there was the light of victory upon his 
pale face. No one should ever know the anguish of these 
last days and nights spent before the shattered idol of his 
heart. 

But the younger brother, who, in spite of the difference 
of their natures, truly loved Erwin, divined it all. He sank 
into the chair before his writing-table and buried his face in 
his hands. Erwin gazed down upon him for a moment, and 
then laid his hand upon the boyish curly head. " It must be, 
Robert, it must ; be a man." 

" I cannot buy my happiness at such a price," he groaned. 
" It is too much ! We have been one in heart since we were 
boys. You were always the nobler. We have shared alike. 
We began life together, and now must yours come to such an 
end, and through me ?" 

" Would it be easier to have Nora's hopes come to such an 
end, and through me ? Is there any other salvation for her ?" 

" No, no," the other replied, in a stifled tone. 

" And now let me hear the whole truth, Robert. How 
long is it that you — no, that she has deceived me ?" 

The younger looked up and passed his hand across his 
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forehead, as if trying to reflect. " I do not know ; it came 
so gradually that the boundary-line between right and wrong 
was obliterated in her eyes. It was passed when she first 
bethought herself, and then she told me that she neither 
would nor could be mine, — that our relations with each other 
could be no more than a dream." 

" A dream 1" Erwin repeated. " A dream that might sac- 
rifice my happiness, my honour, my life !" 

" A dream as it concerned me, not you," his brother inter- 
posed. " But by and by it grew more serious, — we knew 
that we were awake, that we loved each other. I never 
guessed that you were the man whose rights I infringed, 
and she was silent through fear. But it was I who aroused 
in her the desire to go to the masquerade, I only, and I 
pledged her my word that she could do so in complete se- 
curity. Now you know all our folly and our sin. I have 
suppressed nothing." 

He was perfectly honest with regard to himself; he really 
thought himself the tempter before whom Nora's faith to his 
brother had succumbed, not understanding the frivolity and 
prevarication that could keep Nora silent, or the cool calcu- 
lation that could induce her to remain outwardly bound to a 
man whom she did not love. 

And Erwin did not ponder upon this; he received the 
confession as it was made. For a while silence reigned in the 
room, so bright with the winter sun. Erwin watched the 
icicles melting upon an opposite balcony. Thus had it been 
with his happiness, — it could never be restored. 

" Let us discuss all necessary detail, Robert," he began, at 
last, rousing himself from his revery. " My time is nearly 
up ; I must go back to Walter. You must announce your 
betrothal to your colonel to-day, and this afternoon you must 
appear with Nora upon the public promenade. Should she 
have been recognized at the ball, or should your attentions to 
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her have been too marked, this will quiet all possible scandal. 
In six weeks the marriage can take place." 

He spoke with decision, and there was something in his 
tone that precluded contradiction. When he had finished, 
Robert started up as if to remonstrate, but the other's face 
was set, and the hand that he laid soothingly upon his 
brother's was cold as ice, but it did not tremble. 

When Robert had attained some degree of composure he 
picked up Nora's letter. " Read it, Erwin ; she is not so 
unworthy as you think her." 

The other refused to look at the letter. " I no longer have 
any claim upon her past, or upon her future, except until 
the time when she is yours, and you can watch over her in 
my stead. It is this immediate future, Robert, of which I 
want to speak. You have not been a very wise financier, my 
boy. You are hardly in a condition, pecuniarily, to marry, 
and, since affairs are urgent, you must leave everything to 
me, only bearing in mind your promise to do all that I shall 
direct for the preservation of the honour of our house, of 
Nora's fair fame, and of my peace of mind. Be ready to- 
morrow afternoon to sign a legal document, by which I make 
over to you my rights as the elder, and assure to you the pos- 
session of Erlenstein Stay, not a word !" he interrupted 

himself, clasping his brother's hands in his, as Robert would 
have started to his feet. " It is the only thing to be done. 
I must have all sin against Nora, against ourselves, blotted 
out. Erlenstein is a fine estate, — fine enough to tempt our 
poor father to crime. May it prove a blessing to you, Rob- 
ert 1 Our father improved and enlarged it ; its rents ought 
to be sufficient to enable its possessor to live in a manner 
suitable to his rank " 

" No, no !" Robert cried, in desperation ; " not this, Erwin, 
not this ! Do not revenge yourself so terribly for what I did 
in ignorance. This humiliation has nothing to do with Nora's 
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reputation or our promise ; it can come only from a deeply- 
wounded heart, and you once loved me too well to triumph in 
the thought of thus humiliating me. Think of some other 
penance for me. Remember our beautiful home, our happy 
youth, the future that lay so bright before us." 

" Gone, gone !" Erwin replied : " we have to do with the 
present. Submit to the inevitable, Robert, and it will be easier 
for you. With such a change as there must be in your life — 
I know you better than you know yourself — you would be 
wrecked without some safe anchorage, and this you will find 
in wealth. Nora has looked forward to it for years : she has 
accustomed herself to the idea of splendour j it is, besides, 
the atmosphere in which a nature like hers thrives best. Do 
you suppose that I could pass my days at Erlenstein in the 
empty nest where in fancy I have so long seen her ? Would 
not memory torture me there, and wealth remind me that I 
have no use for it ? My own income is more than sufficient 
for my needs ; you know they are not great." 

" You crush me !" cried his brother. " What a terrible 
lesson you are giving me, never considering how hard it is 
for me to obey 1" 

" A true man yields where he must." 

" But she — will she consent ?" Robert asked. 

" She has already consented," Erwin replied ; " she con- 
sented when she gave her love to you. The ties that bound 
her to me I break ; the wealth that was mine I give to you ; 
what could prevent her consenting ?" 

" Remorse," Robert replied, with hesitation. 

" Remorse for loving !" Erwin exclaimed. " I am not ex- 
acting ; I think I am easily satisfied ; but the claims of my 
affection must be granted to the full. The woman whom I 
love must be untouched even by a forbidden thought. For 
you she is still pure, for me she is lost !" 

Robert was silenced. His eyes followed his brother's tall 
10 
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figure pacing the room restlessly, and finally flinging the 
door wide into the next apartment to let in a current of fresh 
air. 

" Will you not see Nora once more, — will you not believe 
that she really esteemed you, — and forgive her ?" came almost 
timidly from the lips that were wont to speak so boldly and 
gayly. 

Erwin slowly shook his head. " It would cause me un- 
necessary pain and be a cruel humiliation for her. It does 
not exalt her in my eyes that she esteemed me and yet be- 
trayed me, and I can offer her no forgiveness, the reality of 
which is belied by the tumult in my heart." 

" But I— I " cried Robert. " Do not part thus from 

me : say one kind, forgiving word to me ; do not impose upon 
me so intolerable a penance." 

The other opened his arms, and for an instant, for the last 
time, they were clasped heart to heart. 

" We have grown years older in these last few days," Er- 
win said, controlling his emotion. " Do not let them fail of 
their effect upon you, Robert. We must part now. I cannot 
watch over you as I have done hitherto ; that must be the 
task of love. I must return to Walter. Fate has favoured 
me beyond my deserts; he is out of danger: the sur- 
geon's hopes are confirmed. To-morrow I will bring a notary 
here with me ; I shall be calmer when the affair is con- 
cluded." 

Again Robert looked distressed. "And when it is so, 
when I see you despoiled of everything that makes life fair, 
— wealth, faith, and trust, — what then ? What will become 
of you ? whither will you go ?" 

Erwin stood like one lost in a dream. " I shall pursue a 
different path from any I have known hitherto," he said. " I 
have many companions in it, and it must lead to some 
goal." 
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" And I," tho younger cried, hanging his head, — " whither 
shall I go with this memory ?" 

Erwin laid his hand affectionately upon his shoulder, 
" Take courage, Robert ; you are going to her /" 



CHAPTER VIIL 

PAST AND GONE. 

The merry carnival season had returned for the third time, 
and the wounds of which we have told, though not mortal, 
were scarcely scarred over. Nora alone was untouched in all 
her freshness and elasticity ; she had profited by her cruel 
treachery : she possessed the husband whom she had chosen, 
the wealth for which she had thirsted ; she was the petted and 
admired centre of an aristocratic circle. It had all been 
dearly bought, as she knew, but she turned every charm at 
her command to account to beguile her husband from dwelling 
upon its price and to preserve her empire over him. 

Robert was at once frivolous and weak; it was only in 
moments of great excitement that he was capable of greatness 
of mind. When his thoughts were occupied with his injured 
brother, in whom he always saw the personification of strength 
and manliness, he comforted himself by the reflection that 
Erwin's virile nature had risen superior to the shock he had 
received, and that he had begun life with fresh interest. He 
had not seen him since the morning upon which Erwin had 
bestowed Erlenstein upon him ; the elder brother had need 
of repose and retirement. 

Beside Walter's couch Erwin tarried day and night. Here 
he arranged his future existence ; hence he despatched daily 
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messages to the lonely forest lodge, and hence he wrote of 
all that had occurred to Fran von Tromberg. Carefully as 
this was done, the blow was crushing for the pride of the 
woman as well as for the tenderness of the mother. Her heart 
bled for both of her children, scarcely more for him who had 
lost his happiness than for him who had found it 

Her health, feeble for so long, now broke down utterly. 
No one stood beside Nora in her myrtle wreath and bridal veil 
save Frau Maubert and two of the bridegroom's comrades. 

It was a quiet, solemn occasion, very different from that of 
which her vanity had dreamed, but she had attained her desire. 
Her husband's ( yes 1 at last threw open to her the world for 
which she had longed so ardently. The first step taken at his 
side conducted her from the narrow surroundings that had 
oppressed her to freedom, — glorious freedom ! 

To avoid all sad memories and annoying encounters, the 
youthful couple set forth upon a southern tour, and Nora 
found herself surrounded for the first time by all the luxury 
of her new position ; her heart was content at last, without one 
throb of anxiety or self-reproach. 

The misery of this time was for Erwin alone, and he bore 
it without complaint. But he could not speak of it ; he could 
not endure to hear one word of consolation, even from Walter. 
Was this weakness on his part caused by magnanimity 
towards his brother, or was it the remains of his love for 
Nora? 

Before the honeymoon of the bridal pair was at an end 
Walter was so far recovered as to undertake the journey to his 
home, and Erwin was relieved at last from all pressure of 
anxiety in that quarter. He was making arrangements to 
accompany his friend into the forest seclusion whence he had 
so unfortunately called him forth, when a fresh calamity oc- 
curred. 

Frau von Tromberg's failing health had not been able to 
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resist the shock she had received, and her elder son was 
obliged to see his friend depart without him, while he himself 
repaired to £rlenstein to soothe his mother's last moments and 
to close her eyes. 

The blossoms of spring were falling in snowy showers when 
he stood beside her grave, feeling lonelier than he had ever 
thought possible. She had fought against what he thought 
his happiness with all the might of conviction, with all the 
force of her maternal tenderness. Now she was reposing in the 
grave ; the victory was hers. He thought of Walter's fate, 
so like his own, and yet it seemed to him less terrible. A 
darling child gave interest and aim to his friend's life, but 
Nora's treachery had robbed him of all, — his mother, his 
home, and the brother whom he loved. 

And yet he must live on ; his life must be worthy of the 
mother whose insight had been so much clearer than his own, 
worthy of the sacrifice that he had made for his brother's hap- 
piness, not for his humiliation. 

So he took courage. His mother was right : he must go 
forth into the world and learn how fair it is and what consola- 
tion it can yield for all misery. 

" Travel, my son ; it will heal your wound," had been her 
parting advice. 

" Go forth into busy life," had been Walter's counsel. 
" Tou cannot justify yourself in retiring to my seclusion. I 
have a duty there, an aim, an occupation, — my child. You 
would live for yourself alone and bury your talent." 

He went abroad, after obtaining leave of absence for a year, 
and his correspondence with Walter was all that linked him 
with the past Still, this correspondence was not very ani- 
mated ; there was much that could not be written, each was 
so anxious to spare the other. Walter learned only of Erwin's 
outward circumstances, and Erwin heard nothing of his 
friend's failing health. 

h 10* 
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The young couple returned in the autumn from their wed- 
ding-tour, and Robert took his bride to Erlenstein. But she 
did not enjoy herself here as she had hoped to do. The huge 
feudal castle, with its magnificent halls and galleries provided 
with all the luxuries of modern times, was indeed beautiful 
and fulfilled all her expectations, but there was no society to 
crowd the spacious apartments ; she missed the splendour of 
numerous festivities, the park was quiet and lonely, and over 
everything brooded the melancholy memory of the past Here 
for the first time she failed to lay its spectres in her hus- 
band's soul. The room where his mother had died, where she 
had suffered through him and for him, the grave where she 
was lying, his brother's apartments, every spot where they 
had played together, all reminded him how dearly he had 
purchased his bride and these possessions. 

From Erwin he heard nothing. 

lt Leave me time," he had entreated. " Remember that I 
must build up my life anew, and must prove my strength of 
endurance before I can even lay the foundations. When I am 
quite sure of myself, I will write to you and hear from you." 

Three years had passed, and there had been but little inter- 
course between them. Then, a daughter having been born 
to Robert, Erwin wrote a warm and cordial letter of sym- 
pathy, in which, for the first time, he sent a kindly message 
to Nora, 

Apparently he was living his former life among his com- 
rades, devoted to his military duties and to certain scientific 
studies which had always had a charm for him. His course 
in resigning Erlenstein to his brother had given occasion to all 
kinds of surmises, none of which came near the truth. He 
had no need to confide in any one. He did not withdraw him- 
self from life, but the fervour of his early enthusiasm had van- 
ished ; a large share of his confidence in human nature was 
gone. 
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He had not seen Walter again. The longer their separa- 
tion the more decidedly did the latter discourage his visits. 

Baron Hersfeld could not hut suspect that his days were 
numbered. How soon the end might be he could not tell. 
Death, so welcome as regarded himself, was a terror when he 
thought of his child, and he would not at all events lay an 
additional weight of woe upon Erwin's shoulders while it was 
uncertain. 

" Certainty will come soon enough," he wrote in his journal ; 
" the wretchedness of suspense must be spared him. If I live, 
our future paths may lie together, for Clemence must some day 
learn something of the world ; and if I die, he will be her 
guide." 

Thus the days passed, and his strength failed. At first the 
change was imperceptible; then he rode more rarely; his 
horse's gait was slower ; he paid heed to wind and weather in 
his infrequent hunting excursions, and at last they were alto- 
gether omitted. All was so gradual that his little daughter 
hardly noticed it. She felt it only when she looked back and 
remembered how different it had once been. He was every- 
thing to her, — her father, her teacher, her faithful companion 
and comrade. 

But she had no time to mourn ; she was too young and in- 
experienced to feel anxiety, and she had never known misfor- 
tune. The change awakened all the feminine tenderness and 
self-sacrifice that had slumbered in her little heart ; she grew 
to be the patient, cheerful nurse of the sick man, — an em- 
bodiment of hope, always beside him. 

In knowledge of a certain kind and in intellectual culture 
she was far behind young girls of her age. Walter was not 
well adapted for an instructor ; he had neither the talent nor 
the patience requisite for the part, and he obstinately refused 
to attach any degree of importance to education for a woman. 

Now, when his earthly career was wellnigh ended, and his 
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child was to tread her pathway alone, he saw how imperfectly 
she was equipped for the battle of life, where even he had 
failed in spite of his training and experience. Bat when he 
saw his error it was too late for him to repair it ; Clemence 
most be resigned to another hand. 

He looked around him wearily. Should she go to her 
mother, — to that school of glittering falsehood, of thorough 
irresponsibility, — or to friends who had long forgotten him, of 
whose circumstances and life he was ignorant ? Turn where 
he might, his hopes always rested upon Erwin alone. 

Meanwhile, Clemence needed feminine guidance, — the foun- 
dation must be laid for so much ; she was such a child, both 
physically and mentally. 

Long and weary were the nights spent tossing in sleepless 
anxiety before he evolved a definite scheme from the various 
possibilities that suggested themselves to his mind. If he 
had been less magnanimous he might have asked as payment 
of a debt what he determined. to entreat as a favour. 

When the physician told him that his time upon earth was 
brief, he carefully arranged all his affairs, appointed Erwin 
his daughter's guardian in case he did not become her hus- 
band, discussed with the pastor various establishments where 
Clemence might be educated, and wrote down with his own 
hand his last wishes with regard to Clemence's future until 
she should be consigned to a husband's care. 

He had not long either for hope or for fear : Erwin obeyed 
his summons instantly. Difficult as it was for him to appre- 
ciate the sick man's request, he fulfilled it without hesitation. 
In a few hours after his arrival at his friend's bedside, the 
lovely child whom Walter had bequeathed to his care was his 
wife. 

His wife 1 What ardent, youthful desires those words had 
once awakened 1 what hope, what happiness I and how had 
such hope been fulfilled ? 
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He gazed around him bewildered; his friend gone, and 
beside him a child who would one day demand all that life 
could give at his hands, and to whom even now he owed a duty. 
Was it youthful impatience of restraint that stirred within 
him once more, that made him feel that he had imposed a 
fetter upon his life ? or was it mistrust of all feminine excel- 
lence that painted his future in the darkest colours ? 

He had no time now to analyze his feelings. The next 
day brought all the melancholy cares that death brings in 
its train, and the last evening, while Clemence was sitting 
exhausted and weeping in a corner of the dark room, he 
devoted to reading Walter's last directions with regard to 
her. 

" If my fervent desire is fulfilled," he read, " if you con- 
sent to be the protector of her youth and would hereafter be 
the beloved of her awakened heart, my dear Erwin, do not 
treat her as you did Nora. Do not allow her love for you to 
spring to life from the broad,' trodden pathway of use and 
custom ; trust to sudden meetings and recognition, — they often 
contain the germ of the noblest affection. 

" Clemence is undeveloped in every sense. Do not let your 
heart be chilled towards her before she has kindled it into a 
glow ; do not grow weary of the responsibility that her youth 
and helplessness impose upon you, because you can as yet look 
for no reward from her. This marriage must do no more than 
establish Clemence's claim upon you for the future. 

" I do not desire that you should encumber yourself with the 
care of her education ; do not replace me in her imagination : 
the magic flower of love will not take root in filial respect 
If you would conform to my wishes, — I can only prefer a re- 
quest, the decision rests with you, since she belongs to you, 
— do not see her again ; separate yourself from her until she 
can meet you on a like footing with other girls of her age. 
Therefore do not correspond with her ; do not attempt to ac- 
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quaint yourself with her, that you may think of her with 
anticipation, not subject her to your criticism, which is as 
corrosive poison to the germ of possible affection. 

" How is her education to be completed ? Here I confront 
the great mistake of my life. I have considered only the end 
I had in view, not the means by which it was to be attained. 
It is too late to answer this question satisfactorily, for my time 
is short. 

" In case Clemence does not become your wife before my 
death, her path is laid out for her, — she will spend two or 
three years in an educational establishment strongly recom- 
mended to me by Pastor Remkett. After that — I commend 
her to her God and to you. If you should be married, your 
wife will not grudge her a home beneath your roof; if you 
should be unmarried, you will be her fraternal friend, and 
provide her with some asylum in this wide world. 

" If, on the contrary, she is your wife when you read this, of 
course this plan will not be advisable. No school should un- 
dertake the education of a child who has been privately mar- 
ried. In this case consult with Pastor Remkett, who knows 
my past, and of all my plans with regard to Clemence ; he is 
wise, sympathetic, and trustworthy. Only find some suitable 
home for the child, and leave her to her instructors for the 
next two years. My blessing will rest upon whatever you 
may decide. 

" When she is eighteen, Erwin, try to win her affection. 
God grant she may be worthy of yours. She has a warm, 
sympathetic nature ; the ground-tone of her character is truth 
and honesty. There is no surer foundation for love. 

"But I am speaking selfishly only for Clemence, — my 
only child 1 Let me speak of you, dear friend : after her 
the dearest thing I have on earth. I am so much older than 
you, Erwin, that fatherly regard has always coloured my affec- 
tion for you. You have had hard trials, but the treachery 
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from which you suffered left your honour unstained : you had 
no child disgraced by its mother. It is one thing to suffer 
alone, another to suffer with and for a dearly-loved child ; one 
to undergo pangs in secret, another to carry your death-wound 
to some solitude to hide it from the sneers of the world. Tou 
could hold your own in the world : you must respond to its 
claims. I broke with it, — there was no longer a question of 
give and take. One course leads to better things ; the other 
is ruin. Therefore, and only therefore, because you could re- 
sist where I yielded, I cherished the hope that your wound 
would heal ; and this alone emboldens me to offer you Cle- 
mence for your wife. 

" When I am no longer here, if she is yours, it is most im- 
portant that her mother should receive the formal announce- 
ment both of my death and of the child's marriage, that all 
other claims upon her may be annulled. Her future attitude 
towards her mother it is your part to dictate. 

" And now farewell, my friend, my brother. God bless you 
and her, — my consolation, my darling, my Clemence I Tours, 

" Walter." 

Erwin's eyes grew moist as he finished reading ; involun- 
tarily he approached the young girl and stroked her dark 
hair. He would indeed be a faithful friend to her, he 
solemnly vowed to himself, as she raised her weary, tearful 
eyes gratefully to his own. 

It was a most difficult task, this which had been imposed 
upon him. Fulfil it with all the unselfishness that he might, 
there was still a very dubious question in his mind as to 
whether it could evor prove a blessing to Clemence. 

The matter was complicated by the brief time left him for 
decision: the war that seemed imminent, his own possible 
death, — all must receive due consideration. Discouraged and 
depressed, he sought Pastor Remkett, who was arranging 
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papers in the adjoining room, to consult with him as to where 
Clem en ce should find a present home. 

Pastor Remkett had none to suggest save with his brother- 
in-law, a country clergyman, who might be intellectually fitted 
to afford Clemence the instruction she needed. His mode of 
life was simple and rustic, but his wife was gentle and moth- 
erly. They were not without cultivated society, and Clemence 
could have some intercourse with girls of her own age. If 
a good foundation of knowledge were laid in her. mind it 
might easily be developed hereafter. The forms of the society 
in which her future life was to be passed could be acquired only 
by habit and custom. 

There was so little choice left to the young officer — he was 
obliged to leave the same night — that he thankfully accepted 
this offer. Pastor Remkett promised, as he had already 
done to Baron Hersfeld, to make every necessary arrangement 
for which Erwin had no time, and would himself conduct 
Clemence to her new destination. So, after his consultation 
with the pastor, Erwin returned to the sitting-room. The 
young girl, worn out with suffering and weeping, had dropped 
asleep in the huge arm-chair, where she had so often as a 
little child sat on her father's knee. Tears were still glisten- 
ing on the curled eyelashes that rested on the pale, softly 
rounded cheek, and there were lines of suffering about the 
tender curved lips. 

Erwin took the sleeper's dark head between his hands and 
kissed her forehead. " Go to bed, Clemence," he said, gently ; 
" you are worn out ; sleep is so good for weary children." 

She rose with a sigh. " I should like to stay awake always/' 
she said, the tears coming fast again ; " always. I have always 
lived here," she continued, looking round her timidly, " and 
yet I am suddenly frightened, the place seems so strange." 

Her trouble touched his very heart " My poor little one !" 
he said, caressingly ; " and I shall be gone too to-morrow. But 
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never forget, Clemence, that I am your guardian, your faithful 
friend, to whom you shall say everything bo soon as I can 
take you home to me. Can you bear it ? Will you be brave 
and patient during all the long time when we cannot see each 
other?" 

"I will try," she replied. "Am I to stay here with 
Berger?" 

" No, my darling ; you are going away too. Pastor Rem- 
kett is to take you to relatives of his, kind people who will 
take good care of you. Tou have much to learn, Clemence. 
Be diligent, for your father's sake. I trust you will not lack 
enjoyment in your new place of abode. You will meet with 
girls of your own age who will, I hope, be your friends. And 
now farewell, dear child," he said, with emotion. " When 
you awake I shall be gone. God keep you I" He clasped 
both her hands in his, drew her towards him, and kissed her 
forehead again. 

" Good-bye," she said, obediently turning to go. But at 
the door she turned once more. "Shall I stay long with 
those strangers ?" she asked. 

" For a while, dear heart," he replied, evasively. 

"And then?" 

" Then I shall take you away with me," he said, kindly ; 
" then I shall give my Clemence a new home. It shall be a 
pretty garden, with a cottage in it, and a fawn, and a thrush ; 
and all your treasures shall be in the room inside." 

like a sunbeam through dark clouds a ray of light flashed 
from her veiled eyes. She suddenly took his hand and kissed 
it. "Oh, how I thank you!" 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER I. 

UNCONGENIAL SURROUNDINGS. 

The peace of a Saturday afternoon, a foretaste of tbe 
coming Sunday, was everywhere evident in the pretty little 
village, in its frame of blossoming cherry-trees, that nestled 
against a mountain-side in Thuringia. The rays of the set- 
ting sun gilded the high slender tower of the church, around 
which were grouped neat cottages and trim gardens, and over 
all there breathed that evening calm, unknown to cities, in- 
formed, not interrupted, by the full melodious tones of the 
church-bell, as they vibrated through the soft clear air. 

The labourers had returned from their daily work, and were 
sitting before their cottage doors smoking and gossiping ; a 
throng of children were wading and plashing with naked feet 
in the clear brook that, coming from the mountain, ran bub- 
bling along the village street, and here and there a couple of 
belated chickens were hurrying to their roost. 

There was repose everywhere, by field and forest. The sun 
alone seemed to linger in retiring to rest, and still bathed the 
landscape in crimson light 

Near the end of the village lay the long two-storied par- 
sonage ; its light-coloured walls and green shutters, the snowy 
curtains behind its window-panes, and its wreathing vines, 
distinguished it among its humbler neighbours and made it 
very attractive. 
122 
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The pastor was in the trim front garden committing his 
sermon to memory, as he paced to and fro with measured step 
among the flower-beds, undisturbed by the evening salutations 
of the passers-by. 

The village street made a turn just before it reached the 
parsonage, so that the larger part of the house at the back, 
with its garden, was less retired than the smaller garden in 
front, past which ran only a narrow path that soon lost itself 
in luxuriant meadows. 

A low hawthorn-hedge separated the garden from the road, 
and climbed some way up the hill-side, where spreading trees 
and blossoming shrubs screened the little domain from the 
curious eyes of the village children and the labourers returning 
from their work. Here the setting sun filled the air with a 
rosy glow. At the highest point of the garden, in the shade 
of a huge chestnut-tree, a young girl was sitting alone upon a 
garden-bench, gazing out into the crimson glow, her head lean- 
ing against the trunk of the tree, and her hands clasped idly 
about her knees. 

Her close-fitting riding-dress was caught up, showing a 
delicate little foot, and before her upon a garden-table lay her 
hat and riding-whip, with a small pistol, its barrel glittering 
like a star in the rays of the setting sun. 

Her head, with its abundant raven hair gathered into a 
simple knot behind, was bent backwards ; her soft, rounded 
cheek, of that rich brownish tint that shows a sudden flush so 
instantly, and her clear low brow were almost childlike in 
outline, and contrasted strangely with the serious eyes and a 
certain hard line about the red firmly-closed lips. A beautiful 
brown setter lay at her feet, now and then looking up at her, 
but motionless, as if he knew that she was lost in thought and 
did not wish to be disturbed. 

Suddenly, less considerate than the dog, a middle-aged 
woman came out of the back-door of the parsonage, and look- 
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ing about her for an instant, as if in search of something, 
harried along the path leading up to the chestnut 

" Clemence, good heavens 1 where have you been this whole 
long afternoon?" she called, in loud, irritated tones, when she 
was within ten paces of the girl, who started at the sharp, un- 
melodious sound. " Do jou suppose that my patient, gentle 
brother accepted the charge of you that you might conduct 
yourself like some princess ? However, if he allows it I have 
nothing to say so far as he is concerned, but I must beg you 
to regulate your conduct by the rules of the house. I am a 
genuine woman, — not a woman in man's clothes. I have un- 
dertaken to teach you a woman's duties, — to try to put a stop 
to your unseemly habits of riding, shooting, and fishing. Do 
you suppose that this duty, which I undertook out of pity for 
my poor bereaved brother, is a pleasant one ? Have you an 
idea of true womanliness? — of diligence and economy and the 
ordering of a household ?" 

The young girl's lips, as she sat upright, abandoning her 
lounging attitude, curled in a haughty smile. 

" No," she said, coolly. 

" No 1" the other repeated, indignantly clasping her hard 
hands. " No ? And you say it boldly, without any sense of 
shame ? Tou will never — mark my words — never attain true 
womanliness." 

Clemence shrugged her shoulders. " I am afraid not, if I 
do not soon find some worthy model." 

" Clemence !" 

" Frau Rathin." 

The lady changed colour, and uttered the name in a tone of 
warning. The indifference of the girl's manner was belied by 
the flush in her cheeks. 

" Do not let us quarrel, Frau R&thin," she began, control- 
ling herself. " I will endeavour to believe in your good inten- 
tions, and you, upon your part, must not doubt my wish to 
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conciliate. We should understand each other better, if any 
one could succeed in explaining to you the aim and purpose 
of my stay here, as it was clearly understood by my dear Frau 
Pastorinn, when she played so kind and motherly a part to me, 
in the few short months before her death. I came here to 
learn the duties and domestic virtues of a cultivated lady, not 
the tasks of a maid-servant As for superintending these 
Saturday scourings and scrubbings, and making myself at 
home in the management of barn and stable, I have no talent 
for such knowledge, and shall in future have no use for it." 

The lady sank speechless upon a garden-chair opposite 
Clemence's seat. 

" It is incredible, incredible I" she cried. " Surely, we are 
all suffering for your sins. My poor sister-in-law must have 
been called hence that your stubborn heart might be subjected 
to a more rigid discipline. You must learn to be womanly, 
Clemence. Understand me, you must A woman who refuses 
to superintend household labour, who never goes near barn or 
stable because she feels herself above such duty, — taking no 
interest in the cattle that are our wealth, — can have no affec- 
tion for the brute beasts, who are all God's creatures." 

The girl made no reply, but with an inimitable grace stroked 
the head of the setter lying at her feet and gazing lovingly 
into her face. 

" Oh, I understand you," the lady went on, working her- 
self up to a pitch of supreme indignation. " But I do not 
mean these useless beasts, but those that belong to our domestic 
life, — cows, goats, pigs, and chickens. Your tastes are those 
of a man. You ought to be ashamed of them. You would 
do well to get rid of your lazy horse and that cross brute." 

Hitherto Clemence had maintained an appearance, at least, 
of composure, but now her eyes flashed as she turned to pick 
up her hat and whip from the table. 

The Frau Rathin's shrill tones had summoned the pastor 
11* 
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from the front garden, his long coat fluttering behind him in 
his haste, the abstract of his sermon in his hand. With a 
terrified expression of inquiry he looked from one to the other. 
" What is the matter ? What has happened ?" he asked. 

" Nothing has happened/' his sister replied. " I have been 
reading Clemenoe a lecture in jour stead for wasting the beau- 
tiful afternoon in riding on horseback and shooting at a target, 
for sitting here, long after her return home, in a man's dress, 
— yes, I call a riding-habit a man's dress," she insisted, — " and 
for refusing to be womanly. Now everything in the house 
is in order without her help, and I am going to superintend 
the arrangements for supper." 

She hastily departed ; the pastor followed her, shaking his 
head sadly, and then nodding kindly to Clemence, and the 
girl remained alone once more. 

She sat there motionless in her former attitude until the 
last glimmer of crimson had vanished from the horizon. 

" Gone," she murmured, dreamily. Suddenly she stretched 
out her arms with an expression of passionate grief. " Papa, 
oh, papa," she exclaimed, " I am so alone I Surely I have lost 
my way." 



CHAPTER II. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

When we see how human arrangements and human 
schemes are the sport of circumstances which no human wit 
can control, we are ready to pronounce all efforts to provide 
for the future mere folly. All that is given us to know of 
the future is that we shall reap a sure harvest from the diligent 
cultivation of our moral and mental energies. It may not en- 
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able us to ward off the blows of fate, but it will surely arm 
us to bid them defiance. 

When Walter von Hersfeld, deceived and betrayed, took 
refuge with his child in solitude, he bowed his head to the 
tempest instead of standing upright and battling against it ; 
consequently a gradual torpor overcame those energies which 
alone could enable him fitly to train his child for the conflict 
of life. 

In his last days, when he recognized his mistake, in his 
feverish haste to repair it he went too far : his schemes for his 
darling's welfare, bora as they were of the dreams of a sick 
man's brain, helped to clog her young life with the very evils 
he had hoped to avoid. 

But there was no time to rearrange them ; the few friends 
who stood beside Walter's death-bed were too anxious to smooth 
his pathway to another world to bring forward objections to 
any directions he might give, and so responsibilities were as- 
sumed and agreements entered into with what was soon found 
to be imprudent haste. 

Erwin could not help doubting the wisdom of his friend's 
request that he should not see Clemence, or even correspond 
with her, until she had completed her eighteenth year. How 
could he know that her temporary home was precisely what 
he would have chosen for his wife, how could he know 
whether she were content or not, if no direct word of com- 
plaint or entreaty were allowed to come to him from her ? 
But what time was there left him for that ripe consideration 
of the matter which alone could justify him in refusing to 
comply with what Walter had so solemnly required? His 
brief leave of absence was at an end ; he could only rejoice 
that Pastor Remkett was ready to relieve him of all present 
responsibility by conducting Clemence to the home of his 
sister, who was married to a country pastor in Thuringia. It 
seemed her fittest asylum for the present, and Erwin's mis- 
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givings were somewhat allayed when he heard that the village 
was charming, the house spacious and picturesque, and the 
pastor's wife gentle and motherly. There was also a certain 
amount of cultivated society to be found there, since the 
loveliness of the spot caused it to be somewhat frequented as 
a place of summer resort It seemed less desirable, however, 
with regard to the girl's literary acquirements, which were so 
far outstripped by her intellectual capacity and quickness of 
apprehension. 

The good-humoured, easy-going pastor was intensely absent- 
minded, a scholar who buried himself in old manuscripts and 
philosophy, and but ill fitted to descend from his intellectual 
heights to assist Clemence to pluck the first flowers of knowl- 
edge. 

This, however, might all be arranged hereafter. Erwin re- 
solved to awaken and cherish with his own best powers every 
undeveloped germ of culture that he might find in the girl's 
mind, so soon as he could take her to his home, and mean- 
while he could not but be thankful that her heart and soul 
would find due nourishment in intercourse with a woman 
whom her brother, Walter's friend and confidant, described as 
possessed of great tenderness of nature and refinement of mind. 

Made tolerably easy in his mind by Pastor Remkett's 
promise to maintain a constant correspondence with both 
Clemence and himself, Erwin bad left the forest lodge. 

The carriage was waiting for him before it in the dewy 
freshness of the morning when be crept softly to Clemence's 
couch to take a farewell look at his child-wife. 

There were traces of sorrow on the pale little face, but 
kindly sleep made her unconscious that her only friend and 
guarding was in the act of leaving her. 

He stooped and kissed the little hand that lay upon the 
coverlet. This child was his wife, — was to fulfil all the dreams 
of his youth. 
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Why did so profound a sigh heave his broad breast ? Had 
he not told himself a hundred times that he had done with 
love, — that it was not affection, but memory, that enshrined 
Nora's image in his mind ? He was to know only the duties 
of love, and their reward was to be bestowed upon him by 
the hand of a child. 

All the bustle and danger of war, and perhaps a speedy 
death awaited him in the world outside, and within his heart 
brooded care, uncertainty, and a vague picture of the future 
which his hand could not help to shape. With one last glance 
at the sleeper he left the room, and soon the picturesque forest 
lodge, with its setting of greenery, lay far behind him, while 
his heart was heavy with anxiety unknown to him two short 
days previously. 

When Clem en ce awaked he was gone ; but upon her cover- 
let she found a rose, plucked from the bush that grew beside 
the door of the lodge. 

The forlorn child was less affected by Erwin's departure than 
might have been expected. Grief for her father's death left 
little room for other sense of loss, and to it was now added 
her dread at leaving her home and the few friends she had 
known there. It was hard to make her comprehend the ne- 
cessity for thus parting from all that her childish heart held 
dear. Only her passionate, devoted affection for the father 
who had thus ordered her future induced her to submit here 
also, and to lock close within her breast the secret of her mar- 
riage, the significance of which she could in no wise apprehend. 

The journey that she was obliged to take with Pastor Rem- 
kett was long and troublesome, made doubly so by the out- 
break of the war, in the battle of L . The irregularity 

of the trams, the crowding of the coupe's, made the under- 
taking a trying one for Clemence, accustomed as she was to 
entire quiet, and now weary with suffering. 

Several days passed before she arrived, sad and exhausted, 
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at the pretty parsonage, which, in its calm seclusion, produced 
the pleasantest impression upon her, and seemed to offer her 
the asylum she so needed. 

The childless pastor and his wife were already acquainted 
with Clemence's fortunes. They received her affectionately ; 
and the pastor's wife, who had formerly been companion to a 
lady of rank, and who was possessed of great kindliness of 
nature in addition to her knowledge of the forms of refined 
society, seemed eminently adapted to train the young girl for 
her future position in life. 

Of course the change in the girl's existence was made far 
more easy by the fact that she was possessed of ample means. 
Her father's property had accumulated during his years of 
retirement. Clemence might, unmarried, have lived in com-, 
parative luxury. 

That she might not resign all her former habits, she still 
retained the horse she had been wont to ride so boldly, and 
the setter dog that had been her constant companion in all 
her excursions in the forest 

The pastor's wife consented to this gladly ; she took great 
care never to depreciate or object to any pursuit or custom 
which the young girl's father had encouraged. More by ex- 
ample than by precept, she strove to awaken in Clemence's 
mind some fitting degree of interest in household affairs and 
in feminine occupations; and, finding herself conducted so 
gently along new paths, and so perfectly understood iu her 
sorrow, the young girl began to grow composed, and to master 
the grief which had allowed her at first only a dull acqui- 
escence in whatever was proposed to her. 

Her husband was seldom mentioned to her ; he was never 
spoken of except as the Heir Captain, and neither did Cle- 
mence speak of him. To her this marriage was but a circum- 
stance connected with her father's death : it had no special 
significance of its own. 
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What did this child know of love or of marriage, and of 
the joy and woe that they typify ? For her Erwin was just 
such a friend as was the pastor who had confirmed her : the 
only difference was that her father had bequeathed her to 
Erwin for all her life ; she was to live in his house, and bear his 
name, so soon as the allotted time should have passed during 
which, as they told her, she had so much to learn. Beneath 
the mild sway of the pastor's wife she thought of this time 
with no desire that it should pass quickly. The impression 
made upon her heart by Erwin individually grew vague and 
faint in the grief with which her soul was filled, and her 
memory of him was not refreshed by either letter or message, 
or by the smallest love-token. They carefully concealed from 
her the knowledge that the sword of Damocles was suspended 
afresh above her head ; that Erwin had been severely wounded 
at Koniggratz, and was long hovering between life and death. 

When she first learned this, all danger was past, — he was 
safe, but still far from complete recovery. Why should she 
have been told of his danger ? She could not go to him ; 
she could neither nurse nor cheer him ; in her inexperience 
she could have been nothing but a care and a burden to 
him. 

Thus her feeling for him was not increased by any anxiety 
upon his behalf: he had flitted through her young life like 
some vision of a dream. 

Perhaps this vision might have become more of a reality 
had the kind maternal friend who was her present guardian 
been permitted to pursue her gentle ministrations in her be- 
half. But Providence had that in store for Clemence which 
not only affected her present development, but also exerted an 
influence upon a large portion of her future life. 

Shortly after his return to his own home her fatherly friend, 
Pastor Remkett, died from the effects of a paralytic stroke, 
and only a few months later his sister, the gentlewoman who 
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had received Clemence beneath her roof, was laid low by a 
fever which also proved fatal. 

With their loss every tie was severed that connected the 
orphan, in her relations to Erwin, with the past and the future. 
Forsaken and alone, as if upon some narrow, giddy height, 
where advance or retreat seems alike perilous, she was assailed 
by a dread of that life which had once seemed so bright about 
her. 

At this time Erwin would surely have interposed if he had 
been in health and capable of decision, but he was recovering 
very slowly from a wound in the head ; he was kept in igno- 
rance of all questions of importance for fear of endangering 
his brain. The decision as to Clemence's further place of 
abode had to be made without him. 

Fortunately, the necessary papers — the certificate of their 
marriage and Erwin's will — were in the hands of the Thuringian 
pastor. If death should deprive the poor child of her husband, 
his last will would give clear directions as to her course in life. 

Deprived of the prop and stay of his existence, the pastor, 
beset by grief and unaccustomed cares, quite lost his head, — 
he was scarcely less helpless than the girl he had undertaken to 
protect. The simplest course, and that which he preferred, 
was to keep Clemence with him until Erwin should place her 
elsewhere. The unpractical man grasped the girlish hand as 
a support 

But it did not suffice in the countless cases where expe- 
rience was necessary. The pastor soon saw that it would be 
very wrong to leave the girl intrusted to his care to herself, 
—without feminine guidance. Clemence needed a maternal 
friend, his household a head, his finances a wise distributor. 
His kindly heart was full of sympathy for the young creature, 
passing from hand to hand without any will of her own in 
the matter, — a treasure belonging to no one, and yet to be 
safely guarded, and that it must be guarded he saw clearly. 
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He had a widowed sister, who, after the death of her husband, 
who had held an office under government, and the settlement 
of her five sons in various parts of the world, lived alone in a 
small town upon her widow's pension. He had not seen her for 
years, but Pastor Ilten was quite aware that she was in all re- 
spects entirely unlike himself in temperament and disposition. 

Her family of sons and her husband's very moderate salary 
had called into requisition all her capacity for economy and 
management, and stern necessity had encouraged a natural 
inclination towards the practical side of life. In the training 
of her sons the greatest importance was attached to diligence 
and thrift Every talent that could give a charm to life, 
every accomplishment that could adorn existence, she regarded 
with horror. Perhaps her views of duty would have been less 
harsh and rude if she had been blessed with a daughter, but in 
the case of her sons her discipline was severe in the extreme. 

Now that they were beyond her control, she was oppressed 
by a sense of her own inactivity and want of occupation, and 
she eagerly complied with her brother's request that she 
would undertake the management of his household and the 
training of a young orphan intrusted to his care. 

Fran R&thin Teichman undertook her task with entire 
honesty of purpose but without the smallest amount of com- 
prehension as to what was required of her. In a few weeks 
the small establishment was transformed into a little farm: 
land was rented and improved, cattle were bought, the kitchen- 
garden was laid out anew, and the little greenhouse, the delight 
of the pastor's gentle wife, entirely done away with as useless 
rubbish. Scarcely a room, with the exception of the pastor's 
study, was used for its original purposes. There was bustling 
activity everywhere, instead of the quiet superintendence of 
the former mistress of the house, who had understood how to 
diffuse comfort and peace about her, and who had adorned 
whatever she touched. 

12 
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The poor pastor looked sadly and helplessly on. He fled 
from the noise and bustle to his quiet study, whence he 
emerged as seldom as possible. Although his wife had not 
really given Clemence her lessons, she had prompted him to 
do so in a manner to interest the girl, and together they had 
pursued a course that excited Clemence's desire for knowledge 
and promised well for her future progress. Now his gentle 
guide was gone ; the pastor, with the best intentions, would 
often forget the hour for lessons, or he so bewildered his pupil 
with coins and vases and weapons, and delivered such pro- 
found discourses upon the probable mode of life of the ancient 
Egyptians, upon the difference between the Roman and Gre- 
cian codes of laws, that Clemence scarcely ever descended from 
the most remote antiquity. 

The only study in which his wife had been Clemence's in- 
structor had been that of music, and the girl had pursued it 
with interest and ardour ; but now that the village organist 
undertook to be her teacher, her efforts in this direction were 
paralyzed. 

Wearied and unhappy, the child of the forest, who had grown 
up free and untrammelled, fled from the pastor's tedious les- 
sons as often as she could ; her heart and soul thirsted for 
change. Unfortunately, the pastor attached an undue im- 
portance to the fact that Clemence was a wife. In his eyes 
it gave her a right to assert herself, however inexperienced 
and ignorant she might be, and in his anxiety to do what was 
best he did the worst : he dropped the curb which should have 
guided her gently but surely, and she experienced a degree of 
freedom that was far other than the liberty that had been hers 
in the happy days with her father, where, if books were neg- 
lected, her judgment was ripened and her taste refined. 

The Rathin, however, held such indulgence to be ex- 
tremely wrong, although she attached but small value to in- 
tellectual training. As her own sole source of interest and 
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occupation was found in the kitchen, cellar, and farmyard, 
she did her best to employ the leisure hours of her charge in 
a manner to further the interests of the household and what 
she considered the girl's welfare. 

But this kind of activity, this sort of occupation, irritated 
Clemenoe's nature to opposition, and the result was continual 
contests, such as she had never dreamed of in her forest home, 
and in which she generally proved victorious. 

She took long rides, or shot at a target that the neighbour- 
ing forester had set up, far oftener than she had been wont to 
do during the lifetime of her late protectress. She began to 
develop a stubborn mood that had been previously quite for- 
eign to her. Perhaps Frau Teichman's course would have 
been different if she had known that Clemence had a husband 
who entertained decided views as to a woman's education. 
But of all that the pastor had undertaken with regard to his 
pupil, the most important duty in his eyes was the keeping 
secret of this strange marriage. He could not feel himself 
justified in revealing it even in this especial case ; he had in- 
deed but little faith in his sister's discretion, and so he allowed 
affairs to take their course. 

The poor man, therefore, partly from ignorance and partly 
from a kind desire to spare Erwin in his present condition all 
anxiety, painted the condition of affairs in such bright colours 
that Clemence, with her husband's consent, remained amid 
surroundings that could not but have a most unhappy influ- 
ence upon her. The example of the pastor's wife had been 
vouschafed her for too short a time to produce a lasting effect, 
and all that Frau Teichman was perpetually proclaiming about 
1 true womanliness* disgusted her profoundly. Mingled with 
her longing for the forest home where her small household 
tasks had contented her father, who had so surrounded her 
with affection, there was aversion for the pastor's lessons, which 
embittered her apprehension, and for the domestic duties en- 
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joined upon her by the Fran R&thin. The young girls whose 
society she had hoped to enjoy no longer frequented the house, 
since its gentle mistress had departed, and Frau Teichman 
was wanting in all the qualities that attract the young. 

Thus the summer passed sadly enough for Clemence, and 
the winter came, when the roads were blocked with snow, and 
even her rides were infrequent 

Sometimes in her loneliness her thoughts would recur to 
the only friend she possessed on earth, and she would recall 
how he had vowed to protect her for all time. Would he 
release her not only from this weary outward existence but 
also from her desolation of heart and soul ? 

She never thought of him with the affection or embarrass- 
ment of a bride ; she only longed for a home, — for a faithful 
heart that would have patience with her weakness, and would 
take pleasure in the small services she could render in which 
her father had so delighted. 

She remembered but vaguely the words that Erwin had said 
to her in the first shock of her grief. Her father's image was 
clear and distinct in her mind. She could see the happy smile 
with which he passed away after giving her to Erwin ; she 
could recall every word he had spoken. He had called Erwin 
her ' best friend/ not her ' husband.' 

" Why," she often asked herself, " did my father forbid my 
speaking to the only human being to whom I belong ? How 
can I believe in this friend's kindness and fidelity if I never 
see him and he never writes to me? How can the short 
messages which I sometimes receive from him through Pastor 
Hten give me confidence in him and in the future ?" 

These questions aroused within her by her uncongenial sur- 
roundings, and analyzed by her riper reflection, she would 
formerly have carried to the pastor's wife, and they would 
have been gently and soothingly answered, but in the pastor 
himself she could repose no confidences. She forced herself 
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to a timid inquiry as to Erwin's health, and learned, accident- 
ally, that in consequence of his wound he had retired from 
the army and was living upon his estate. 

Thus time passed on until the last spring arrived which 
Clemence was to spend in Thuringia. The following Christ- 
mas would complete her eighteenth year, and Pastor Remkett 
when he brought her hither had told her that Erwin would 
after then take her to his home, and that she must employ her 
time so as to be able to fulfil the duties of her position as his 
wife. She was assailed by anxiety when she recalled his ad- 
monitions ; she had learned nothing, and had lost much of the 
youthful gayety and unconsciousness that had made her so 
happy. She confessed to herself, with shame, that she had 
neither talent nor taste for the domestic duties that were daily 
enjoined upon her; that the forest was her realm, unfettered 
liberty her delight, and her horse and dog companions infi- 
nitely more congenial to her than the human beings who were 
held up to her as examples. 

One afternoon in the early summer, as lost in sad reflec- 
tions she was walking her horse along the banks of a favourite 
stream, the sudden appearance from behind a willow-tree of 
the figure of a woman so startled the animal that he shied 
violently, and a less experienced horsewoman would inevitably 
have lost her seat. The cause of the alarm, who scarcely 
seemed to perceive the danger to which she had exposed both 
the rider and herself, was an elderly lady, the expression of 
whose features was concealed by a large pair of blue specta- 
cles. Her figure was erect and dignified, and as Clemence 
looked round to assure herself that the stranger was not ter- 
rified, her courteous inclination was certainly made with an 
air of elegance. 

Provoked as the youthful rider may have been by the lady's 
thoughtless behaviour, the dignified repose of her manner 
could not but impress the young girl favourably, and the in- 
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terest thus excited in Clemence's mind was increased the next 
day when, upon going to enjoy a solitary hour practising at a 
mark at the forester's secluded cottage, she found, for the first 
time, her favourite retreat occupied by the same elderly lady, 
who had apparently selected this place for the enjoyment of a 
book. 

Glemence was about to withdraw noiselessly, when the lady, 
who, in spite of her apparent absorption in her book, had noticed 
her appearance, arose and approached her, begging pardon as 
she did so for an apparent intrusion. She had been over- 
taken by fatigue during her walk, she continued, and had 
simply been resting for a few moments. Her words were 
courteous and gentle, and the young girl replied with equal 
courtesy, giving expression to her fear lest she might have 
terrified her upon the preceding day. 

This the lady declared, with a smile, had not been the case. 
She had herself been passionately fond of horseback exercise 
in her youth, and should have known better, she said, than 
to appear from behind the willow so suddenly ; but the sound 
of the horse's hoofs on the soft moss had been entirely inau- 
dible. She went on to extol the young girl's horsemanship, — 
so rare an accomplishment in this retired spot, — and then 
calling the setter to her, stroked his intelligent head, and re- 
marked upon her own love of dogs. 

Glemence opened wide her dark eyes ; at last, at last, she 
had found a woman who did not look upon her with con- 
tempt. She begged the stranger not to disturb herself; con- 
ducted her again to the garden-bench whence she had arisen, 
and seated herself beside her. 

" If you are really kind enough to bestow a quarter of an 
hour upon an old woman," the lady began, with a smile, 
" you ought to know who it is whom you so favour. My 
name is Frau von Maubert." 

The name had a familiar sound ; Clemenoe puzzled her 
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brain for a moment to recall where she had heard it before, 
— in vain, — and she proceeded also to introduce herself. 

" I am Clemence von Hersfeld," she said, timidly and rather 
awkwardly. 

" Is your home far from here ?" the Btranger asked. 

The girl's beautiful eyes were veiled for an instant. " I 
have no home," she replied : " my parents are dead. 1 ' 

The lady uttered an exclamation of pity, but instantly 
added, with a quick change of tone, " Thank God, youth 
and beauty bring some indemnification for such losses in this 
world. We must repose confidence in their guidance, and 
one of the first things they teach is to spend no time in fruit- 
less grief." 

A gloomy glance from Clemence's dark eyes greeted this 
remark. "I cannot see how youth and beauty can make 
good the* loss of parents and a home," she said, coldly. 

But the lady was not at all disconcerted; she smiled 
brightly as she replied, "They do not 'make good' these 
losses, but they replace them. Beauty wins the reward of 
love, and love can bestow happiness and a home." 

Clemence was too inexperienced to perceive the meaning 
of her words. 

" I have never, by my youth, won either love or a home," 
she said. " I possess neither." 

The stranger laughed. " Here, here, my little lady, these 
articles, are not to be had. All that is to be had here is 
either imitation or too poor material to be of any use to a 
woman's sensitive heart, especially when it dwells within so 
charming a form as your own. I do not allude to the interest 
and devotion of an old pastor, but to the devotion of some 
young lover who bends the knee to beauty." 

Clemence had never heard words like these before, and her 
cheeks flushed. But there was a sensation of dislike mingled 
with the fleeting pleasure aroused by these compliments ; the 
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frivolous manner of their utterance impressed her pure 
nature unfavourably, although in her innocence she could not 
analyze her emotions. 

Nevertheless, this woman, who spoke far more fluently than 
the rest of her sex whom Clemence had seen, interested her. 
She had been fond of riding in her youth, and better still, 
while she was speaking she toyed quite fearlessly with the 
girl's pretty pistol. 

She broke off a discussion which she felt was beyond her, 
and asked, passing suddenly to another topic, — 

" Shall you remain here long, madame ?" 

" I hope so ; I came for the sake of my eyes, which need 
rest in this strengthening air. If I find agreeable society, — if 
chance should often bestow upon me so pleasant a meeting as 
that of this afternoon, I shall probably prolong my stay until 
autumn." 

"In the autumn," the young girl said, thoughtfully, 
" everything seeks its home, — human beings, the storks, the 
swallows." 

"And you?" 

"I shall probably stay here," Clemence replied, with so 
profound a sigh that her interrogator looked at her compas- 
sionately. 

" But the winter must be very tedious in this seclusion," 
Frau Maubert observed, glancing towards the small clearing, 
in the midst of which stood the target " What will, you do 
during the dark snowy days and the long evenings ?" 

Again there was a deep sigh. " I shall walk and ride 
when the weather permits. Sometimes I have lessons wi(h 
the Herr Pastor, or I work" — she blushed as she thought how 
little—" with the Frau Rathin." 

" Do you not play and sing, or read ?" 

" The old organist, who is my only teacher, plays a few 
things, but they do not interest me, and no one at the par- 
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sonage is musical. There are books enough to be had, but I 
know very little about them, and the Frau Rathin says it is 
waste of time to read. The periodicals that the pastor's wife 
used to take have been discontinued ; the Herr Pastor has 
promised to read the classics with me, but he postpones doing 
so on account of want of time." 

Frau Maubert clasped her hands in amazement. " Pau- 
wette I There, take this." 

She picked up the book — a French novel that she had been 
reading — and offered it to Clemence. 

"lam afraid I have forgotten French entirely, although I 
used to speak it," the girl said, refusing the proffered volume. 
" Thank you." 

" Ah, that's a pity. This is a very interesting story of a 
young wife whose hand was disposed of while her heart was 
filled only with childish dreams. When, however, it waked 
and demanded its rights, she revenged herself upon her perse- 
cutors." 

Clemence was startled. Here was some similarity with her 
own lot, although only the noblest motives had influenced 
the disposal of her future. But the consciousness suddenly 
dawned upon her that she had been consigned to stranger 
hands without any will of her own, and that what had been 
meant for a protection might become a galling yoke. Frau 
Maubert, still extending to her the pretty little morocco-bound 
volume, smiled persuasively, but Clemence resisted : she did 
not wish to have her eyes opened. She arose to take her leave. 

But Frau Maubert did not allow her new acquaintance to 
escape her thus. She insisted that Clemence should not go 
until she had fulfilled her purpose in coming hither ; and since 
she declared that she should look on with interest while Cle- 
mence shot, the young girl suffered herself to be persuaded. 
She shot with precision and skill. The lady's admiration flat- 
tered her childish vanity, and the compliments that her beauty 
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and grace now called forth were accepted as superfluous indeed, 
but without any distaste. 

Frau von Maubert accompanied the girl home, under- 
standing far better than the pastor or his sister how to arouse 
her interest She told of the capital, of balls and fetes, of 
brilliant spectacles, of the circus and its wonderful sights. She 
spoke also of the theatre and its representations ; not as she 
had formerly done to the little listening Nora, of the life be- 
hind the scenes. She painted in glowing colours, and a new 
world was suddenly revealed to Clemence. 

There were then women who could understand her tastes, 
she thought, with relief. There must be such. Frau Mau- 
bert spoke of their spirit and their triumphs. Yet here they 
took her to task for the innocent pursuits and habits which 
had been hers beneath her father's watchful eye. 

She took leave of her new acquaintance with regret. Cer- 
tainly the hour she had just spent had been filled with more 
that was interesting than she could ever find in the pastor's 
books or in the Frau Rathin's housekeeping. Frau Mau- 
bert's narratives were picturesque and entertaining. By and 
by, however, when in her own room she reflected upon the 
meeting that had been such an event in her monotonous life, 
she was not entirely satisfied. The frivolous manner in which 
Frau Maubert had alluded to Gemenoe's fate, seeming to draw 
from it happy auguries for the future, had offended the girl's 
sense of delicacy too deeply to be forgotten. With the interest 
her conversation had awakened was mingled a dislike for her 
personally. 

Nevertheless she did not avoid further intercourse with the 
lady, — indeed she would have found it difficult to do so, — and 
although now and then some observation of Frau Maubert's 
would cause her to withdraw into herself with a sensation of 
disgust, she could not prevent her conversation from arousing 
both interest and curiosity. 
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Perhaps Frau Maubert would have been more cautious had 
she known of the relations in which Clemence's father stood 
to the Tromberg family. But Walter's life had been so en- 
tirely separate from that of the brothers when they both 
played a part in Nora's existence, that she had scarcely ever 
heard his name. When he was struck down by Erwin's bul- 
let there had been a succession of startling events, and it was 
the interest of all to throw a veil over the occurrences of that 
terrible night All that Frau Maubert knew was that the 
wounded man was a relative of the brothers; all that she 
cared for was the issue of the catastrophe as regarded Nora, 
not the stranger. She never heard him mentioned except as 
'Walter,' and he passed entirely from her mind when, six 
weeks afterwards, Nora was married and set out upon her 
wedding tour. 

There was nothing to inform her further upon the subject 
in the replies she received to the questions she put to Cle- 
mence ; and the young girl took great care never to mention 
Erwin, bound to secrecy as she felt herself to be by a sacred 
promise. Why indeed should she mention him ? 

The scheming woman interested herself far more in Cle- 
mence's future than in her past. Was the girl not young and 
beautiful, rich and independent ? Might she not be for her 
even more than Nora had been, — a magnet to attract wealth, 
rank, and splendour? She could not always remain in this 
rustic seclusion ; she would not wish to do so, when, according 
to her father's directions, she was free to choose some other 
shelter. Where could this be found, Frau Maubert thought, 
more readily than with herself? Therefore she did all in her 
power to win the young orphan's regard and arouse her desire 
for other circumstances and surroundings. 

She soon became a frequent guest at the parsonage. By 
and by she admitted, with some reserve, that she had formerly 
been upon the stage, contriving with infinite skill to destroy 
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all the prejudice excited in her new circle by this admission. 
She won over Fran Teichman by the assurance that she had 
infinitely preferred her quiet life filled with domestic duties 
to the deceitful splendour of her artistic career. The pastor 
could not but regard her with admiring sympathy when he 
heard her discourse of the masters of dramatic art and tell of 
her appearance as Iphigenia. Glemence alone said nothing : 
she was never unconscious of the conflicting nature of her 
feeling for this woman. 

Nevertheless, more and more of her time was devoted to 
Frau Maubert ; towards any other associates she maintained 
her attitude of proud reserve. The experienced woman of 
the world was far wiser than the simple pastor. In spite of 
Clemence's want of intellectual training, and of her unde- 
veloped mental capacity, Frau Maubert knew how to arouse 
her eager interest, to awaken her desire for knowledge. And 
although there was now and then a grain of poison among 
the seed she scattered, it did no harm, for there was abso- 
lutely no soil in the girl's pure mind in which it could take 
root 

One afternoon Frau Maubert and Glemence, after a long 
walk, were obliged to take refuge from a storm in the forest* 
er*s cottage, where the former had now rented apartments. 
The rain did not soon subside, and while waiting for it to do 
so, Clemence turned over the books and fashion-plates upon 
Frau Maubert's table. 

She found nothing there to interest her; she was even 
quite familiar now with the album in which were collected 
the pictures of the former actress in the costumes of her 
various parts. 

Frau Maubert noticed this. " You shall have something 
else, 1 ' she said, going to a secretary that stood in the corner 
of the modest apartment and taking from one of its old-fash- 
ioned drawers another large book of photographs. " Look," 
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she said ; " here is an entire romance in pictures, — a gallery 
of female beauty all taken from one figure at different times. 
The most exquisite picture has been taken from its place in 
the order of succession to form a kind of title-page in the 
beginning of the book, for it represents the heroine but just 
married, at the zenith of her happiness." 

She opened the book, and there was revealed to Clemence*s 
astonished eyes a woman's face of enchanting beauty ; youth 
and triumphant love of life laughed in the eyes and about the 
pouting lips that were slightly open. 

The impression was so great, that the young girl looked at 
it in perfect silence for a few moments before she asked the 
name of the beautiful creature. 

" She is my foster-daughter," the lady replied, with evi- 
dently gratified vanity, — " my Nora ! She owes in some 
measure to me the splendid results that she has reaped from 
her natural advantages. She is not my child by the ties of 
blood, but by those of kindness, and that hardly entitles me 
to say l my' Nora." 

But Clemence protested. " The ties of gratitude are as strong 
as those of love," she said, eagerly ; " do you not think so?" 

The smilo that played about the lips of the former actress 
had much of bitterness in it as she replied, " Gratitude, little 
lady, is a chimera, — or rather an article quite as dear as real 
diamonds, and, therefore, as frequently imitated." 

Clemence looked up amazed. " You are unjust, madame ; 
a* child adopted as your own, and treated as such, could not 
repay you with false coin." 

" Oh, we will not take matters quite so seriously," laughed 
the other. " I no longer wear diamonds, either genuine or 
paste. To speak frankly, I have never been compelled, thank 
heaven, to put gratitude in this case to the test. That in 
spite of our no longer living together we are upon excellent 
terms with each other is a proof of our mutual affection." 
q k 13 
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She took the book from Clemence's hand. " Now look at 
the other pictures : they begin as a true romance should, with 
the childhood of the heroine. Each one illustrates a distinct 
portion of her life, and all are characterized by the same grace 
and spirit. Here she is as a mere child. Born upon the ocean, 
and early left an orphan, she was brought by an old sailor to 
our home, where she was an utter stranger. Did you ever 
see such lovely, roguish eyes, so full of independent self-re- 
liance r 

In this picture Nora was dressed in a sort of sailor-boy 
costume, a sailor hat upon her head, and a little bundle in her 
hand. 

Clemence gazed earnestly at the fresh childish face with its 
laughing eyes. " And that was she after she had lost both 
father and mother? 11 she asked, incredulously. 

" Immediately afterwards. Her parents were buried at sea ; 
the ship that had been her home she never saw again. But 
Nora was wise : she never mourned for what was gone, she 
sought other pleasures, or created them for herself." 

Clemence shook her head thoughtfully. 

" Of course, my dear, she possessed great determination and 
strength of character. But look further : here she is with 
her school-books under her arm, — a merry, clever little sprite. 
And here in her confirmation veil : see the little coquette with 
her downcast eyes piously fixed upon the book she holds in 
her folded hands. She is a perfect mistress of every part that 
she undertakes to play." 

Clemence opened her eyes wide in wonder, but Frau Maubert, 
occupied with the pictures, did not see the mute question they 
expressed. She went on : " Here she is as a half-grown girl. 
Did you ever see anything more enchanting ? How eagerly 
she looks abroad into a world of the splendours of which she 
is just beginning to dream ! And the picture is not flattered : 
it is her very self. 
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" Here you have her grown up. Ton see the expression 
of maidenly innocence is at her command also. The serious 
look of those eyes, with the full ripeness of those lips, is ex- 
cessively piquant for a connoisseur." 

" But why," burst from the lips of her youthful companion, 
" why coquette with expressions that must be natural ? Was 
she not in earnest upon the day of her confirmation ? I re- 
member how solemn, how beautiful that day was for me. Can 
maidenly innocence be put on or off like a garment, and is it 
piquant to assume it ?" 

" How naive you are, and how becoming your zealous 
morality is to you !" Frau Maubert said, with a laugh ; " it is 
also an ornament, suitable, however, only for very early youth. 
But I'll not tease you, petite ; your lovely eyes flash quite 
angrily, and we must not cease to be good friends, you know. 
We are both right, you and I, — believe me, even although you 
do not yet understand. The nunlike seclusion in which you 
have lived has given you a distorted view of the world and of 
mankind. Life is not what you think it, and you confront it 
unarmed, — a helpless child !" 

The young girl made no reply. Tes, they were all right in 
telling her that she was good for nothing in the world. Had 
not her father confessed as much when he told her before he 
died that she was not yet fitted for her position as Erwin's 
wife, and had begged her to study that she might fill it 
worthily ? And she had learned nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Her wayward heart had said ' no' to everything that they had 
tried to teach her, and this woman who seemed to mean kindly 
by her was right in calling her a helpless child. She was sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the sadness of despair; she was not only 
a helpless child, she was also a forsaken one ; not courageous 
like Nora, who knew how to make her own way in life. But 
with all her incapacity she would endure ; for worlds she would 
not have uttered a cry for help or have grasped one of the 
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hands extended to her here, nor would she for worlds allow 
Fran Manbert to perceive how sick at heart she was. 

She turned over the leaves of the book and came to a 
picture in which Nora was no longer alone, but clinging to the 
arm of a tall, handsome man in dragoon's uniform ; his frank, 
kindly eyes were looking down upon her with an expression 
of intense happiness. 

Clemence was accustomed to self-control, but now she ut- 
tered a cry of surprise. Erwin ! Erwin ! Her best, her only 
friend. She had lain upon his heart ; not stood beside him 
beautiful and happy, but clasped in his arms, a weeping for- 
saken child whom he had kindly comforted. Whose was that 
place of righ t 

A pang shot through her : not the jealous pang of love of 
which she knew nothing, but a pang that came from seeing 
that place occupied which was hers, — her very own they had 
told her. 

Frau Maubert interpreted Clemence's cry after her own 
fashion, and laughed. " Ah, yes ; naturally you understand 
that picture without any explanation of mine." 

" Was she — is she the betrothed of that man ?" Clemence 
asked, struggling for composure. 

" But, petite, you are either too knowing or too naive," 
Frau Maubert replied. "What should she be, if not his 
betrothed?" 

" His friend," Clemence replied, confused. 

"You are incorrigible, little lady, perfectly incorrigible. 
Such pictures are not taken of mere friends : they are the 
monopoly of lovers.' 

" Lovers ? n It was so then. It seemed to Clemence for a 
moment that she must shriek out her secret to all the world 
and demand her right. But, childish as were her conceptions 
of life and the world, she had a profound sense of the sacred 
obligations of a promise, and remained silent. Only she must 
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clearly understand. The book should speak. She turned the 
page with a trembling hand. 

The next picture represented Nora in a rich Moorish dress. 
It seemed invented specially for her strange foreign beauty. 

" And what is this ?" she asked, amazed. 

" That exquisite picture is a memorial of her break with 
her lover. Even if it were less beautiful it would occupy a 
prominent place in the collection, for it designates so impor- 
tant an epoch in her life." 

" The pictures no longer speak clearly ; will you explain 
them, madame ?" Clemence said, bending her face over the 
book, and vainly trying to quiet the throbbing of her heart. 

" Certainly, little friend. This sudden transition needs 
explanation. You know Nora was an orphan, possessed of 
nothing save my maternal affection. But her beauty attracted 
the attention of the Tromberg family, and the father be- 
queathed to the son his sympathy for her. Well, the captain 
did a great deal for her, and demanded in return— everything. 
When Nora was grown up, young, fresh, talented, incom- 
parably beautiful, he asked her to be his wife. 

" To what will inexperience not consent from gratitude ? 
Nora consented, especially as her suitor was wealthy and of 
an excellent family. But from mere whim, and for the silliest 
reasons, he postponed the announcement of their betrothal, 
and imposed upon her a secrecy that caused her infinite an- 
noyances. For a while she complied patiently with all his 
requests. She denied herself all enjoyments and submitted. 
She was the most docile creature I ever saw. But at last the 
pedantry and severity of her tyrant destroyed even her courage. 
He could only be her Mentor: she never could love him. You 
ought to have seen and heard him, the most tedious preacher 
of morals conceivable, and at his side this lovely creature 
thirsting for pleasure and liberty 1 And she had no extrava- 
gant desires. She never asked to mount a horse, or to ramble 
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in the forest with her fowling-piece, or sit fishing by a stream, 
as you do. God forbid ! I cannot tell to what lengths his 
virtuous rage might have led him in such a case. No ; she 
painted, and played, and sung ; she was interested in history 
and literature, spoke three languages besides her own, and was 
the most graceful hostess imaginable." 

Clemence stroked her hair away from her burning foreheads 
This tyrant from whom Nora had escaped was to be her own 
lord and master. She too thirsted for pleasure and for free- 
dom, as Nora had done, but she was utterly wanting in her 
gifts of wit and beauty. 

" And what happened ?" she asked. 

" Well, he certainly loved her, devotedly and faithfully ; but 
a nature like hers cannot endure fetters long. A clever, tal- 
ented woman cannot be satisfied with love alone, and s o " 

" Did she forsake him ?" Clemence asked eagerly, compas- 
sion suddenly taking the place of all other emotions. 

" Speaking more correctly, he forsook her," Frau Maubert 
said ; " but the result was the same." 

" He could forsake her ?" came slowly from the girl's lips ; 
l i could break his word and thrust her from him, and then 
grow calm and happy ?" 

"Heavens! how pathetic!" the lady said, with a light 
laugh. " That is not your style, my dear. The tragic does 
not become an Amazon like yourself. But revenons & nog 
moutons. Tes, he is perfectly satisfied ; he paid for his con- 
tent with magnanimity and a magnificent estate ! 

"You could not understand the motives actuating each 
when they separated. I will tell you the bare facts of the 
case. 

" One evening, when Nora was quite worn out with her 
solitude and seclusion from all enjoyment, she attended, with- 
out her tyrant's permission, a masked ball, in the magnificent 
dress that you see here. She did not go imprudently, but 
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under the protection of her lover's only and dearly-loved 
brother. It certainly was the best she could do under the 
circumstances. Well, Erwin surprised her in this ominous 
costume, and instead of falling at the lovely creature's feet, 
he shot his revolver at his brother, and that was the endN)f 
the engagement. 

" The younger brother was infinitely more amiable and 
attractive than the elder, and as he really appreciated Nora's 
charms, and was, besides, a man of honour, he assumed the 
responsibilities that his brother had cast aside so shamefully, 
and took his place. Then, whether because noblesse oblige, 
or whether from lingering affection for Nora, Erwin forgave 
her, and resigned his heirship in favour of his brother. This 
stroke of magnanimity not only surprised everybody, but 
also appears to have quite satisfied himself, for he is still 
unmarried, and has since that time withdrawn from the 
world." 

Compassion now asserted itself again in Clemence's heart ; 
she felt instinctively that Frau Maubert had not painted Erwin 
in his true colours. 

" Is that the whole story ?" she asked, again taking the 
album from Frau Maubert's hands. 

" Oh, no ; now comes the second part Here is Nora in 
her veil and bridal wreath. This picture I think the least 
successful of all. The situation is trying ; the expression of 
emotion had to be partly suppressed, partly artificially inten- 
sified, — a sort of uncertainty is the result, which you find in 
no other of her pictures. Passons la-dessus. 

" Here she is all herself again,— en grande tenue, with flow- 
ers and fan, entered upon the world to which she belongs. 
See the pendant upon her exquisite neck, — it is magnificent 1 
Look at that lace, the folds of that satin, the elegance of the 
train, and the air of triumph in those sparkling eyes 1" 

Clemence was silent; the beauty which had at first bewitched 
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her was losing its charm. Perhaps she was recovering from 
her first impression and discovered in it unsympathetic traits ; 
perhaps Fran Maubert's explanations cast an unfavourable 
light upon the pictures. This last, with its haughty air of 
triumph, did not attract her at all. 

But the eager narrator did not notice this ; she continued : 
" In this picture she appears as the young mother, — it really 
is incredible the power she possesses of making herself at 
home in every character. With her eyes cast down upon the 
child in her arms, she might pass for a perfect Madonna." 

" Oh, let me look closer at the child 1 How sweet it is, 
and how wisely it looks out of its big eyes 1" the young girl 
cried, with fresh interest " Ah, how tenderly the mother 
must love it I" 

Frau Maubert shrugged her shoulders. " Tenderness is 
scarcely one of Nora's characteristics. We have not corre- 
sponded upon the subject, but I understand these piotures 
thoroughly from my knowledge of their subject The soft, 
round little creature will probably be pretty enough to be a 
success. And now comes the conclusion, — Nora in her widow's 
veil." 

" Good heavens 1" the young girl exclaimed in sudden dis- 
may at this unexpected ending, " has she lost her husband ? 
The child cannot know its father yet ; and are they both alone 
in the world, — alone as I am ?" 

" Fr&ulein Clemenoe," the lady remarked, with something 
of a sneer, " do not adopt a tone so foreign to pistols and 
riding-whips. A young and beautiful woman — a charming 
girl — is never alone unless she chooses to be so ; and Nora 
will not so choose, I can assure you. She mourned her hus- 
band sincerely, but then — * Render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's' — life still asserts its claims. To mourn fruitlessly 
is not, as I told you, her part in this world ; she must build 
anew what has fallen in ruins, and she has enough to do, for 
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with her husband her wealth has departed. Tender hearts, 
vows of love and fidelity, there are more of in the world than 
are of any use, but brilliant positions are rarer. Robert's 
estate, at his death, of course reverted to Erwin, who had 
transferred it to his brother in a fit of generosity, and sinoe it 
can only be inherited in the male line, and Nora's child is a 
girl, there is no possibility of her ever owning Erlenstein again 
unless she takes its possessor into the bargain." 

The girl's cheek glowed with indignation. " She never will 
do that !" she exclaimed. 

"And why not?" asked Frau Maubert, coolly. "Nora 
thinks of it very seriously. The income of Erlenstein is 
fifteen thousand thalers a year, and Nora has grown too accus- 
tomed to luxury to resign it readily. Its present possessor, as 
you saw in his picture, is a handsome man, — a perfectly suit- 
able parti, and with all his tyranny and pedantry a really esti- 
mable charaoter. In these years both have learned much, — 
Nora that large estates do not grow wild everywhere, the 
captain that women like Nora must not be judged by the rules 
that apply to the rest of the sex." 

" But he will not, he cannot" the girl replied, with a slight 
vibration of the voice and so peculiar an emphasis that Frau 
Maubert looked up at her. 

" What do you mean ?" she asked ; " he is not bound." 

Deeply agitated as Clemence was, her secret was safe with 
her. " He is bound by his own nature," she replied, evasively. 
" If you have described him aright, such a character as you 
have painted could not stoop to recover what he had cast 
aside, or what had cast him aside." 

But Frau Maubert only laughed. " My dear child, in the 
power of philosophical reflection you are as advanced as you 
are backward in all knowledge of the world. It is high time 
that you left this place. Why, he loved her devotedly ; such 
love never dies in a heart like his. You do not know the 
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force it exerts over a man. She has lost none of the qualities 
which so enchanted him ; she possesses the added charm of 
her young motherhood and widowhood. She made her hus- 
band happy, and Robert's last words commended her to his 
brother's protection ; love will dictate the manner in which 
that protection is to be extended to her." 

Clemence now arose wearily and looked about her with an 
entreaty for help in her eyes. " It is terribly sultry here/' 
she said, with a deep-drawn breath ; " the rain is over, allow 
me to open the window." She looked out for a while and let 
the drops from the eaves fall upon her burning forehead and 
crimson cheeks. Then she turned back into the room and 
said, calmly, " There is still something left to tell, madame. 
Where does this lovely Nora live, and how long has she been 
a widow ?" 

" She is now in Italy, where she lost her husband not a 
year ago. He, as well as his brother, was wounded at Kbnig- 
gr&tz, but, less fortunate than the other, he died of the effects 
of his wound. Poor fellow, he loved life so dearly and knew 
so well how to enjoy it 1 The other had much better have 
died. Nora took him first to Baden and then to Nice, but 
in vain. He died last August, just a year after the battle. 
Nora sent his body to Erlenstein at his brother's request, but 
she stayed in Italy with her child. It really was time to 
think of herself after her anxiety and care, and Nice, with 
its charming scenery and its gay society, was the very place 
for her. I hear from trustworthy sources that she is the 
centre of fashion there ; she had an offer of marriage from a 
Frenchman of rank three months after her husband's death. 
But his circumstances were not suitable, — his income was too 
small. Nora has nothing except what her brother-in law 
allows her, and so nothing came of it She is too wise to do 
a foolish thing of that kind. But the room really was too 
close for you, my dear ; you have grown quite pale," Frau 
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Maubert interrupted herself to say to Clemence. " Shall we 
not go out of doors ?" 

" In a moment It is time for me to go home. But tell 
me one more thing: have they seen eaoh other since the 
brother's death, — I mean Erwin and Nora ?" 

Frau Maubert laughed. " Certainly VappttU vient en man- 
gearti. I never have seen you so much interested in any- 
thing as in this little romance. They have not seen each other 
as yet, for Erwin was severely wounded himself, and suffered 
for so long a time from the effects of his wound that he was 
not able to go to his brother at the last, and naturally, with 
his delicacy of feeling, he has shrunk from intruding upon 
Nora's first year of widowhood, which is not yet at an end. But 
that does not interfere with my scheme. He loved his brother 
devotedly, and he is now doing all that he can for his widow. 
He wrote to her in great distress, declaring that he should 
always consider Roberta child as his own, and begging Nora to 
look to him in future for all that she needed. She prolonged 
her stay at Nice, for she has many opportunities there of 
establishing herself, but thus far a marriage with Erwin seems 
the best thing to be arranged/' 

" But if he takes no steps to see her again," Clemence said, 
secretly encouraged. 

"Nonsense! If the mountain will not go to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must go to the mountain. But never fear ; his every 
thought and wish are hers. Such a nature as Erwin's might 
relinquish possession, but never could resign love." 

The girl sighed. " You know him, and are probably right 
But I must go ; the Frau R&thin will be vexed with me for 
staying so long." 

" Vexed I Shake off her tyranny, my little Amazon. Help 
yourself, if no one else will help you." 

But Clemence smiled sadly. " I am not Nora," she said. 
" Farewell, and thank you, Frau Maubert This is the first 
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romance I have ever been told. I shall think of it for a long 
while." 

As she passed beneath the tall beeches that surrounded the 
forester's cottage the sun was casting a glittering, silvery sheen 
over the drenched meadows. Everything was refreshed. A 
peasant lad, with his arm about his sweetheart's waist, was 
walking along the narrow path through the fields, and a lark 
soared high in the sunny air. 

Clemenoe looked up at it, and then followed with her eyes 
the youthful pair in front of her. 

" Yes, I would be free as that bird, or find a home such as 
awaits that girl," she thought ; " but I am passed from hand 
to hand." 



CHAPTER III. 

ANOTHER CHANGE. 

If there had been a tender mother to watch over Clemence, 
or if she had possessed an intimate young friend and confidante, 
the change that passed over her after her conversation with 
Frau Maubert would not have been unobserved. 

True, no one here in Thuringia had ever known the gay, 
happy child of the forest lodge. She had come hither bowed 
with grief, and whether it were the result of sorrow or of indif- 
ference, she had since borne herself with a degree of uniform 
composure that was never shaken, except by some harsh attack 
of the Frau R&thin's. 

But since Frau Maubert had given her an idea of Erwin's 
former life, thus kindling a spark of jealous anxiety in her 
childlike soul, Clemence had undergone a change. She was 
possessed by a spirit of unrest She took the greatest pains 
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to be just towards herself and others, and yet would nullify 
her efforts by constant change of purpose. 

Nora, Nora 1 why did that love / face, with its triumphant 
smile, haunt the forsaken child' dreams? Why was Cle- 
mence always pondering upon the qualities which had taken 
Erwin captive? Did she wish to resemble Nora, that she 
might win that which an irrevocable vow had already made 
her own ? 

She denied this haughtily to herself whenever the question 
occurred to her. She had seen into Nora's faithless, calcu- 
lating heart through all the glitter of her grace and beauty. 
How could she ever have anything in common with one who 
could forget home and parents, whose piety was but a mockery, 
and whose love was treachery ? How could she ever wish to 
resemble one who could drape her widow's veil about her, 
contemplating fresh conquests the while ? 

Occupied with these thoughts, the young girl threw aside 
the rose with which she had just adorned her dark hair as she 
had passed through the garden on a dewy-fresh morning, in 
loving delight at the beauty of nature. She would wear no 
ornament, she thought ; not one. She must always be her- 
self and herself only, however she might conceal her thoughts 
under gracious smiles, or adorn her wayward spirit with bril- 
liant acquirements ; however she might heighten her youthful 
charms with roses or glittering ornaments. Why should she 
do all this ? Did not Nora do it all, to win admiration, to hide 
her own false, loveless heart? 

She looked after the flower that she had flung out of the 
window, feeling very muoh like a naughty child. It fell down 
into the little front garden, near the green picket-fence that 
separated it from the road. 

Two horsemen who had approached by the narrow meadow- 
path had just reached the pretty parsonage as the rose flew 
out of the window. If the two young riders had by any 
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chance taken it as thrown to them in greeting, the dark glance 
of the beautiful girl who was at the window must have taught 
them their mistake. Neve tbeless, one of them was courteous 
or malicious enough to dism unt, and, putting his well-gloved 
hand through the fence, he possessed himself of the rose. Then, 
convinced that the pretty girl who had retreated from the 
window would observe his action, he proudly stuck the flower 
in his button-hole. 

She did observe it, not with pleasure, but with a sensation 
of shame. Glemenoe was dissatisfied with herself, and with her 
childish behaviour. She would not cast another glance at her 
mirror, which she had grown to consult so frequently of late, that 
she might compare the image reflected there with the picture 
that now filled her thoughts. She would neither be vain nor 
childish. She would forget what Fran Maubert had said 
that day when she met her first, — that love was the reward of 
beauty. 

She dressed herself quiokly for church, for it was Sunday ; 
and although the pastor's discourses were not apt to be edify* 
ing, the consecrated place, the music of the organ, and the 
devout throng always elevated Clemence's mood. 

The small sanctuary was more crowded than usual ; all the 
summer residents who were still in the village were present, 
as well as most of the villagers, who had turned out in great 
force — less from devout fervour, it is to be feared, than from 
curiosity to see the young Baron of the vicinity, who after 
some years of absence was visiting his estates. 

Their curiosity was gratified ; shortly after the beginning 
of the service the young Baron with his friend and guest made 
his appearance, and both took their seats in the baronial pew. 
If they had come, as was to be suspected from the looks they 
cast about them, not merely to fulfil a religious duty but to 
observe the village beauties, they could not have been more 
favourably situated. Not only did their seats afford them a 
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view of the entire body of the church where the women and 
girls were seated, but they were also just opposite the parson- 
age pew. 

There sat the beautiful girl who had that morning tossed 
the rose so impatiently out of the window. Her eyes were 
cast down upon her book: she never lifted them; no sign 
betrayed that she had ever before seen the gentlemen oppo- 
site, one of whom from time to time toyed ostentatiously 
with the flower in his button-hole. She never saw it : her 
attention was given entirely to the words of her old friend, 
who, as though in answer to her longing prayers, gave forth 
his text, " When father and mother forsake thee, I will lift 
thee up." 

All the pure beauty of the young faceHhrilled and glowed 
in the impression made upon the girl by this promise : her 
slender figure sat more erect, her wondrous eyes shone more 
brightly. It might be that the gentle expression of her coun- 
tenance emboldened her admirers, for at the close of the 
service, as she passed out into the church-yard, they bowed to 
her with looks of such undisguised admiration that her out- 
raged dignity refused to acknowledge the salute. She passed 
on unheeding, overcome afresh by the feeling of unprotected 
loneliness, which the divine promise just heard in the church 
had banished for a while. 

She made no reply to the reproof for her discourtesy, ad- 
ministered by the Rathin, but, arrived at the parsonage, took 
refuge in her own room. 

Here, since Frau Maubert had told her of Nora's taste, 
there had been shy efforts made to make the small apartment 
more attractive, and she seated herself in the recess by the 
window, which was all wreathed about by a lovely blossoming 
vine. Above her hung her mother's picture, and the likeness 
between parent and child was most striking, different as was 
the expression of the two heads. There was the same olive 
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complexion, the same delicately chiselled month, the same 
abundance of raven hair, and the same brilliant eyes beneath 
the dark eyebrows. But the youthful gayety of the mother 
gave place in the daughter to a thoughtful gravity ; the former 
looked forward into life, Clemence looked backward in spite 
of her youth. 

A hurried pressure of the latch, without any previous 
knock, startled the girl from the revery into which she had 
fallen. " Fr&ulein Clemence, — here is your door locked again 1 
What is that for ? Come down quickly : the Baron is below 
with a French Count He has come to call, and has already 
asked for you." 

Clcmence's lip curled. " I receive no visits ; his call is for 
the pastor and yourself." 

" No need to discuss that," the R'athin exclaimed, crossly. 
" While Frau Maubert was here you could waste time enough 
in receiving and paying visits. Let us have no childishness. 
What will the Baron think ?" 

" The truth, I hope," the young girl replied. " I shall not 
transgress my rule." 

The R&thin went angrily down-stairs, and found the two 
gentlemen engaged in conversation with the pastor while 
waiting for Clemence to appear. 

" The heat has given Fr&ulein von Hersfeld a headache," 
the R&thin stammered, vexed at feeling herself forced to tell 
a lie. " She begs to be excused." 

The gentleman with the sallow complexion, whom the 
Rath in had spoken of as a French Count, and who still wore 
the rose in his button-hole, was evidently startled. " Fr&u- 
lein von Hersfeld ?" he repeated. " It would be interesting 
indeed to find a relative here in Thuringia. I have a cousin 
a Frau von Hersfeld." 

"Clemence's parents are dead," replied the talkative 
Rathin, while the pastor uneasily pushed his skull-cap awry. 
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"She was left without relatives two years ago when her 
father died, and so she lives with us." 

" Clemence I" exclaimed the Frenchman. " A strange co- 
incidence, — and the father's death too. 1 ' 

The poor pastor wiped the drops of moisture from his 
high forehead. " Are you interested in roses ?" he interposed, 
timidly. " I can show you some rare specimens." 

His awkward attempt to change the subject excited further 
the stranger's interest " I thank you, Herr Pastor, but I 
prefer for the present to inquire with regard to the living 
rose ; her name would seem to give me a claim upon her. Is 
this Fraulein Clemence von Hersfeld the daughter of Baron 
Walter von Hersfeld who led a hermit's life in his forest 
lodge in the Reichswald ?" 

" I cannot discuss her family affairs with you," the pastor 
replied, in confusion. "Discretion has been enjoined upon 
me as a duty." 

The stranger interrupted him by an eager exclamation of 
joy. " Ah enfin la voild / discretion 1 My most revered 
Herr Pastor, discretion ceases where the rights of a relative are 
concerned. Do you know that I have searched sea and land 
to find this little Clemence and to deliver her from her op- 
pressor? Do you know that I am empowered by her poor 
mother, and by her grandmother, the Countess Fresange, and 
that I shall appeal to the poor child's heart to decide between 
her mother and the husband who has been forced upon her 
inexperienced youth ?" 

Hitherto the Rathin had looked from one to the other in 
speechless bewilderment ; now light seemed to dawn upon her. 
" You are quite mistaken in the person," she interposed, an- 
swering as usual in her brother's stead; "quite mistaken. 
Clemence has no mother, — she lost her in early childhood. 
And a husband 1 The Herr Count would laugh at the idea 
if he should see Clemence. She is a perfect child in spite of 
I 14* 
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her seventeen yean, and has been under my care now for two 
years. Who could force a husband upon her here in this 
place, and in my presence ?" 

She laughed heartily at the idea, but her laughter ceased 
when no one joined in it She was not even considered worth 
an explanation. 

" You comprehend, Herr Pastor," the stranger went on, 
taking no notice of her interruption, " that I must seriously 
insist upon seeing Fr&ulein Clemence, or more correctly, the 
Baroness von Tromberg. In my quality of male represen- 
tative of the Fre&ange family, as the young lady's near rela- 
tive, and as empowered by her grandmother, I think I have 
a right to enforce my claim. 

" When my aunt was informed of the death of her former 
son-in-law, and learned of the incredible wrong he had done 
his daughter before he died, in marrying the poor child, 
perhaps against her will, solely to gratify his hatred for his 
former wife and to deprive her of the slightest claim upon 
her daughter, whose loss she had so long deplored, the out- 
raged family decided that it was their duty to snatch the poor 
child from her misery, and show her how she might return to 
those so nearly connected with her. 

" This lady affirms that the mother of her charge is dead. 
I do not know whether this falsehood was invented to lead 
you astray or to debar the poor child from all hope of rescue. 
Yes, rescue, for who can tell that her marriage was not forced 
upon her, — who could have heard her cry for help then ? and 
why now in her youth and beauty is she hidden in this ob- 
scure spot ? Why has her husband not claimed her and pub- 
licly bestowed his name upon her? I ask you all this in the 
name of the family upon whose behalf I shall appear to- 
morrow armed with the authority of the law." 

The pastor had risen. " Do what you consider your duty, 
Herr Count, but concede an equal right to me to do mine. 
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I owe responsibility only to those who have confided the 
young lady to my care, and am not disposed to discuss her 
private affairs with strangers. Why do you not pursue the 
simplest course, by applying to Baron Tromberg himself, 
whom you affirm to be Clemence's husband? I have nothing 
to say in the matter, except that with my consent you shall 
not speak with Clemence. Young as she is, she has already 
suffered so much that I will protect her so far as I can from 
further annoyance." 

" But you mistake entirely, Heir Pastor," exclaimed Count 
Fresange, more and more irritated ; " no one wishes to annoy 
her. Her mental freedom, her inborn and inherited rights, are 
at stake. It is not only the young lady's striking resemblance 
to her mother which convinces me that she really is the 
Baroness von Tromberg, and which first attracted my atten- 
tion to her ; your own behaviour, Herr Pastor, confirms me 
in my belief." 

Hitherto the young German Baron, who evidently under- 
stood all that his friend had been saying, had been only an at- 
tentive listener ; now he interposed. " Reflect, my dear Herr 
Pastor," he said, placing his hand kindly upon the old man's 
shoulder, " reflect, and give way. Such family dissensions can 
but result most unpleasantly for all who, even with the best 
intentions, intermeddle with them. What possible danger can 
you run by allowing the Count to see the young lady in your 
presence ? It would be far more disagreeable for you if he 
should be compelled to summon the law to his assistance. You 
seem to me to have been made the tool of others. Surely 
you owe it to your cloth to shun notoriety in this matter." 

The poor pastor looked from one to the other in helpless 
perplexity, but he had given his promise. 

" Oh, answer, speak, Qottlieb 1" wailed his sister ; " is there 
a particle of truth in this dreadful story ? This young thing 
a married woman, and you dared to conceal the fact from me ? 
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Do you think I would have consented to expose my honest 
name to the danger of being dragged before the. courts? Oh, 
heavens 1 merciful heavens 1" She sank upon a seat, a prey 
to terror and indignation. 

But the pastor was staunch and true. " Do as you think 
right, gentlemen," he said, " you cannot speak with Fr&ulein 
Clemence." 

Count Fresange shrugged his shoulders and took his hat, 
the Baron whispered a few last words of kindly warning in the 
pastor's ear, and then the young men took their leave silently, 
accompanied by their host as far as the garden-gate. 

When he returned to the room he found his sister wringing 
her hands. " Is it true, Gottlieb ?" she sobbed ; " have you 
brought all this disgrace upon yourself in harbouring this 
creature, so young and so false ? This was the cause of her 
impertinent airs. And you a pastor of souls, a pattern for 
others !" 

Her injustice at last aroused the poor man's indignation. 
" I have nothing to say to you," he said, sternly, " except that 
my honour is unstained by all that these gentlemen affirm. I 
am sorry to find that you can suppose me capable of lending 
my aid to what is wrong. If I am anxious and troubled, it is 
not for fear of the possible consequences of anything that I 
have done, but because I am uncertain of the next precaution 
to be adopted. Clemence cannot stay here ; if there were no 
other reasons for her departure, she ought not to be subjected 
to the questions and reproaches with which you would un- 
doubtedly overwhelm her." 

" It is true, then 1" screamed the angry Rathin. 

" Hush, hush !'' her brother said, sternly. " I make no ad- 
missions. All that I can do now is to ignore you in the mat- 
ter, and that I will do. Postpone our dinner for an hour. I 
must speak with Clemence." 

The young girl was still seated in her vine-wreathed win- 
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dow-recess, into which the sunbeams stole, casting a soft gleam 
upon her dark hair. The repose of a Sunday in the country 
brooded over the landscape ; the road leading past the parson- 
age was quite deserted ; she gazed across the meadows towards 
the dark fringe of woodland that bounded them, and among* 
the close boughs of the trees she could catch a glimpse of the 
red roof of the forester's cottage. There doubt had first as- 
sailed her unsuspecting soul, at first but slight, but gradually 
assuming giant proportions, until it fairly extinguished her 
childish courage. She was weary, — weary before the conflict 
had begun. Her solitary excursions had lost their charm, and 
the smile that now and then had played about her mouth, as- 
serting the eternal right of youth to enjoy, had grown more 
and more rare. 

As she looked back now upon the two years she had spent 
here, she could not but be aware, in spite of her inexperience, 
that they had been lost, and she felt this with an indifference 
beyond her years. Charming as the country about her was, 
it did not suffice to sustain her; the quiet and grandeur 
of nature bring consolation and repose to the riper mind ; 
the heart of a child needs words of love from human lips to 
interpret nature's thousand voices. And Clemence not only 
lacked this love, she also lacked occupations and interests 
that might have quieted her yearning for affection. 

Frau Maubert had suddenly obeyed a summons from a 
friend, and had departed for a gay watering-place, infinitely 
more to her taste than was this little village. Although the 
hopes that she built upon Clemence's friendship had induced 
her to write to the girl, the world that she painted in her 
letters, since it did not contain the two individuals who now 
absorbed her interest, failed to attract the lonely child. 

She dwelt continually upon the first and only romance she 
had ever heard ; she pondered it when she was alone, she ex- 
plained it afresh and wove it anew, giving it different motives 
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and conclusions. She grew graver and more cautions now 
that she had learned to doubt her future. How could she 
long for the spot which her fancy had pictured as her home, 
since she now knew that she should be there only upon suf- 
ferance 1 

No, she did not long for it now, but her imagination was 
perpetually busy with it, and her heart beat fast as she tried 
to fancy her future life. What would he ask of her and what 
could she do ? Was she to superintend kitchen and cellar ? 
Was she to follow him in the study of science and literature, 
where she was so wofully ignorant ? Would he require her to 
appear in the great world of which Frau Maubert had told 
her? Of its forms she knew nothing, and its spirit as re- 
vealed to her by Nora she detested. 

Oh for her dear old home 1 Even the grave that it held 
seemed to offer shelter and safety when compared with the 
terrors of her future. 

A creaking step upon the stairs, very different from the 
Frau R&thin's hasty tread, and a modest knock at her door 
roused her from her dreams. Her old friend appeared upon 
the threshold, and at the unaccustomed sight the young girl 
arose from her seat. 

" My dear Clemence," he began, in a solemn tone, " I come 
on account of an important and entirely unforeseen occur- 
rence. Your secret — why do you blush so, my dear child ? 
it is a sacred and honourable one, approved of God himself— 
your secret is discovered. At least, it is no longer safe be- 
neath my roof. A Count Fresange, who saw you this morn- 
ing in church, and who has just paid me a visit, thinks he 
has discovered in you a relative of his." 

" My mother was a Countess Fresange," Clemence said, 
in assent 

"Well, then, upon this possible relationship the Count 
founds all sorts of impossible claims. It is not at all im- 
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probable that he may create a disturbance that would be iu 
direct opposition to your father's wish, to your husband's 
interests, and to mine. He insists upon the solution of deli- 
cate and important questions which only the Baron himself 
can solve ; and since I hold your personal liberty to be endan- 
gered, and considering that the time is at hand when you 
were to exchange my home for his, I can do no less than 
place you immediately under your husband's protection. I 
hope he will consider that the urgency of the case justifies 
my proceeding, if your premature presence should be unde- 
sirable to him." 

Clemence had grown pale. Every one of these well- 
meant words had gone like a dagger to her sensitive heart. 
Where did she belong? To whom in all the world was 
she dear ? One and another disposed of her as of a burden, 
— glad to be relieved of it. She was passed from hand to 
hand. 

A sudden dread assailed her of intruding upon the home 
of a man whose heart was given to another. She must en- 
treat for love and a welcome, receiving as an alms what was 
hers of right » 

Why, why had her father done this ? Why had he not 
left her with the simple woman who had been her servant and 
her friend ? He wished to secure her future, and he had 
made her a beggar, wretched and destitute. 

To be thrust forth, as it seemed to her, so unprepared was 
too much. If she had to stoop to beg, let it be now before 
this gray-haired man, whom she knew to be kind, although 
weak. 

" Keep me here," she said, gently, raising her beautiful 
eyes imploringly to him. " I pray you keep me with you ! I 
have not always been what I should be, not as diligent, docile, 
submissive. I missed my gentle motherly guide. But I will 
change this, — indeed I will 1 I know I have often offended 
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the Fran R&thin, but do not drive me away ; do not, for the 
sake of her who is gone, who was so good to me." 

" Clemence, my dear Clemence, what do yon mean ?" the 
old man cried, in amazement. " How can yon imagine 
that it is of my own will that I part from yon, and how 
can you talk of being driven away ? This is not your abode. 
A pleasant home, a faithful heart, await you, and if your 
steps are conducted thither sooner than had been planned, 
fate is therein kind to you, not cruel. The secret which you 
have kept so faithfully, even when its disclosure would have 
improved your position in my sister's estimation, would now 
be unveiled by clumsy hands and discussed by thoughtless 
people. The relatives of your mother, who disliked your 
father, and who now lay claims to your guardianship, may 
cause you and your husband infinite distress and annoyance 
if you lack legal protection. At all events, the Herr Captain 
must decide what is best; and, since I cannot possibly expose 
you to an attack on the part of your relatives, we must leave 
the place to-night." 

" But whither shall I go ?" stammered Clemence. " Must 
I break in upon him suddenly, uncalled for and unwelcome ? 
Are not these relatives who are interesting themselves in my 
weal and woe, and can there be any danger for me in their 
kindness?" 

" You talk foolishly, my child," the old man replied, ceas- 
ing to pace the little room to and fro, and pausing before 
her in dismay. " Why should you apprehend matters thus 
strangely ? At the time of your marriage you were far too 
young to appreciate its duties and its joys, and you came 
hither to learn to do so. If I uttered a doubt just now as 
to how the Herr Baron might regard my proceeding, the 
doubt was not as to your reception, but as to my independent 
action in the matter. As for your relatives, I am as con- 
vinced as you can be of their warm interest in you, but 
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I cannot judge whether their manifestation of this interest 
would be such as would meet the wishes and views of the 
Herr Baron. And this is for him alone to decide ; for surely 
you must remember, however the events of the day of your 
marriage may have confused and distressed you, that you 
vowed obedience to him alone under God." 

She bowed her head and was silent 

" You must pack your trunk after dinner, my dear Cle- 
mence," he continued. <( My sister might help you, but I 
think under the circumstances, and in your present mood, 
you will prefer to be alone. It cannot take long to have all 
in readiness." 

Clemence shook her head. " That can soon be arranged ; 
but Fly and Nell, what will they do ? You would not part 
me from them ?" 

" Only for a few days or weeks, my dear. We must see 
what arrangements the Herr Captain will make with regard 
to you." 

She clinched her little hand. Since she had known that 
he did not — could not love her, the sense of her dependence 
upon his will galled her like a fetter. Still, however her 
pride might rebel, she was but as a plaything in the hands of 
others. 

The pastor either did not notice her agitation or ascribed 
it to another cause, for he went on, calmly : " I will telegraph 
to the Herr Baron from the nearest railway station that I am 
on the way with you, and will wait to hear from him in the 
small town in the vicinity of Erlenstein. If I do not hear 
in the course of two days, I shall consider it a summons to 
take you directly to him." 

She covered her face with her hands. She, once so be- 
loved a child, was to enter her husband's house without a 
word of welcome. Too much, too much I In spite of her- 
self, tears trembled upon her eyelashes. 
h 15 
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The pastor did not understand her. How could he, when 
he did not see the wound that pained her ? He took her 
hand and stroked it gently. This simple manifestation of 
affection from a kindly heart, after so long a time spent in 
loveless solitude, completely destroyed her composure : she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

" My dear child, what pains and troubles you so ?" the old 
man asked, anxiously. " Tell me ; perhaps I can do some- 
thing to soothe you." 

But she shook her head. " No, no ; I thank you, but 
no one can help me save myself. What troubles me is that 
I cannot even look for a welcome after your telegraph. I 
cherished a foolish hope that he might receive us at the rail- 
way station. It would, it seemed to me, be so simple and 
so natural. But you know him better than I. You have cor- 
responded with him, and can judge of what I may look for. 
I do not expect much, but it seems insulting to me to be en- 
tirely ignored. The few words that one expends upon every 
guest would not be too much, I think, to bestow upon one 
who comes to share an entire life with him." 

" How sensitive you have become, Clemence ! how you pre- 
sage evil 1" the pastor said, surprised. " What has given you 
such exaggerated ideas? This arrangement was my own, 
suited to my convenience, and you must not be vexed about 
it My time is limited. I have not even enough to enable 
me to find some brother pastor to undertake my duties while 
I am away. My sister must see to this for me. Even for 
your sake I must not leave my flock for long. Erlenstein is 
surely the place whither you ought to go. It is in a certain 
sense your own, and you have a right there even although 
the Baron should be absent and not return for a few days. 
But this is supposing an extreme case. I think the journey 
may be safely undertaken." 

When he had left the room, Clemence recovered her self- 
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possession. Since her request to be allowed to remain bad 
been refused, she would not appear dejected and anxious in 
the presence of the R&thin. 

During her last meal in the parsonage she was calm and 
collected as ever. The innuendoes and sneers of Frau Teich- 
man failed entirely to disturb her composure. 

Twilight had already set in, darkening meadow and forest, 
when Clemence got into the pastor's light wagon, and, after 
a frosty farewell from his sister, drove off with him, — past 
the church-yard where her gentle friend was lying, and along 
the borders of the wood where the trees rustled a soft adieu. 
The mild evening breeze and the soft tints of the dying day, 
blending all distances harmoniously, had a soothing effect 
upon her mind, imparting to it somewhat of the peace of the 
darkening evening following upon a warm day. This was 
not like her farewell to her forest home, where she left be- 
hind her faithful affection and a happy childhood. There 
were no ties to be severed here, no loving heart remained 
behind. Forward ! forward ! Star after star appeared ; 
sometimes a sleepy little bird whistled among the bushes, 
and the crickets chirped in the wheat fields. All else was 
still on the road to the neighboring town, where they were 
to take the night-train. 

"Do you see the thousands of stars on this glorious 
night ?" the pastor asked her. 

" Yes," the girl replied, with a strange emphasis ; " I have 
watched them many a night As a child, I used to look up 
at them devoutly, and believe that they saw me too." 

"And to-night ?" 

" I am no longer a child," she replied, gloomily. " To- 
night I know that no one sees me." 

" Clemence 1" the pastor exclaimed, in dismay, " can you 
say this to me, your spiritual teacher and friend ? The stars, 
indeed, do not see you, but He who makes them to shine 
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never wearies of sending you these flaming messengers to 
tell you that He is always watching over you. I have very 
likely told you and taught you much that was useless, hut 
let me repeat one simple couplet to you that you can easily 
remember whenever you look up, as now, at that glorious 
sight : 

'Though dark thy pathway, hare no fear, 
God in heaven ii always near.'" 



CHAPTER IV. 

A RETURN. 



Among the ancient estates of the wealthy province, 
wealthy not only in meadows, forests, and streams, hut also 
in picturesque beauty, Erlenstein, with its old, well-preserved 
castle and its extensive plantations, was the gem. 

The grand old domain that had tempted Baron von Trom- 
berg to crime that he might make it his own had rejoiced 
for many years in being admirably managed. Its latest pos- 
sessors had expended vast sums of money in its improvement 
The deceased Baron von Tromberg had brought all his prac- 
tical knowledge and economic skill to bear upon the manage- 
ment of its outlying lands. The castle itself had been so 
magnificently fitted up and furnished and the gardens so 
exquisitely laid out by his predecessor, that they might well 
be thought to leave nothing to be desired. 

Robert, with his young wife, had spent only the summer 
months there, but Nora's luxurious taste had been exercised 
to the utmost Her own apartments and the drawing-rooms 
were arranged with princely splendour, in a manner beyond 
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their means to afford, for Robert's own property bad been 
almost entirely squandered, and he was dependent upon the 
income of Erlenstein. But Nora's extravagance knew no 
bounds, and it is more than probable that the fine estate 
would have greatly diminished in value had she long re- 
mained its mistress. 

The death of her husband restored the property to its 
former owner, and at the end of a year spent in recovering 
from his severe wound, he resigned from the army and re- 
moved to Erlenstein, where he applied himself with zeal to 
the management of the estate. 

But he lived in retirement, like many of his predecessors ; 
indeed, solitude seemed almost inseparable from the beauty 
of the place. The brilliant entertainments which Nora had 
given had never, in the opinion of many of her guests, har- 
monized with the spirit of the place. A romantic silence 
had for so long held possession of the castle and park that it 
had become a part of its beauty. 

It had, therefore, been no matter of surprise that Erwin, 
yielding to the charm of early habit, kept up only a moder- 
ate degree of intercourse with his neighbors. The loss of 
his mother and brother, and the precarious state of his own 
health, were, sufficient reasons for his conduct 

Nevertheless, many a glance of sincere interest was cast 
upon Erwin in his seclusion, not only by scheming mammas, 
but also by gentle daughters, who were sure that so hand- 
some and grave a man must have a warm heart to dispose 
of. 

Since no one knew of his true relations with Nora when 
Robert married her, Erwin's conduct had been ascribed to 
his brotherly affection for Robert, and there had been dis- 
covered in it a warrant that he would afterwards feel no 
special attraction for the young widow, whom he had not 
even visited in Italy since her bereavement 

16* 
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Therefore it excited all the more surprise when he sud- 
denly developed an amount of energy that could not but be 
the result of awakening inclinations, and projects for the 
future. The castle was repaired and beautified in every pos- 
sible manner, the furniture of an entire suite of rooms was 
renewed, the gardens immediately around the castle were 
freshly laid out and adorned with a charming fountain. 

This all occurred without much bustle or talk. It was 
only known that a number of workmen were employed in 
the castle, that all might be completed during the hot weather, 
and it was conjectured, therefore, that the special aim for 
which it had been undertaken would be disclosed in the en- 
suing autumn or winter. 

It was the afternoon of a bright day in August A short 
thunder-storm had cleared the air deliciously, and the last 
drops were still glittering on leaf and grass. 

The windows of the castle had been opened wide to let in 
the refreshing coolness. The fragrance of roses and migno- 
nette was wafted up from the garden-beds and mingled with 
the odour of the new-mown hay in a neighboring meadow. 
A saddled horse was led across the court-yard to the terrace 
before the hall-door, and instantly afterwards Erwin von 
Tromberg made his appearance. He patted the beautiful 
animal's slender neck, but he did this with his left hand, and 
as he swung himself into the saddle something of his old 
elasticity of movement was wanting, and he evidently did all 
he could to spare his right hand and arm. Once seated on 
his horse, he seemed to be part of him as he rode around the 
well-kept sweep and out of the castle gate. The groom 
slowly returned to the stables, and the servant who had 
opened the gate for his master followed him with his eyes so 
long as he could be seen through the tracery of the tall iron 
railing that enclosed the court-yard on each side ; then, 
stretching himself lazily, he turned baok to an elderly woman 
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who had also been watching her master from behind the 
silken curtains of an open window. 

" A fellow can take a little rest at last/' he said, looking at 
his watch. " Just the time for a mug of beer beneath the 
linden. Although you mast admit, Frau Nebel, that there's 
been little rest or comfort to be had here of late." 

"I really don't know what you would have," the woman 
said, flourishing her feather duster. " Tou must admit that 
comfort and sloth are one and the same with you. Do you 
know of a better service or a kinder master ?" 

The man made a wry face. " That is to say, ( I don't 
want any beer, Clans, for I am not thirsty ;' but if you 
had been as I have, up-stairs and down-stairs, now help- 
ing the workmen, now carrying orders to the gardeners, 
wrapping up things here and unpacking them there, with- 
out a word flung to you to tell you for whom all these prepa- 
rations are making, you would be tired enough and thirsty 
enough." 

" You ought to have been a lawyer," the woman said. " You 
shall have your beer. There's no stint of it here when the 
servants want it." And then coming down from the steps 
where she had stood to dust the curtains, she vanished, to 
appear immediately upon the terrace. " Come with me," 
she said, turning to go around the castle towards the kitchens. 
" You can get your beer yourself." 

" You look very solemn, Frau Nebel, after your long talk 
just now with the Herr Captain while you were dusting the 
new rooms. Be as generous with your news as you are with 
your beer, and let us hear something about it." 

The woman flourished her duster with an air of authority. 
" You ought to be ashamed, Clans, of such curiosity ; it is 
very unbecoming in a servant. I can tell you no more than 
you know already." 

" And what is that ?" the man said. " Not a word from 
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the captain himself. It is a shame to be treated so in a house 
where a fellow has already served three masters." 

Fran Nebel laughed. " Curiosity, curiosity, nothing more. 
Thank heaven I am not plagued by it. When the master 
gave me directions to pack up all the Frau Baroness's furni- 
ture and send it to the bailiff's house, I thought only of 
obeying his orders, and when, three months ago, all the new 
furniture arrived, and he said to me, ' I shall probably bring 
you home a new mistress this autumn,' I only courtesied, as 
was my duty, and respectfully wished him joy. I am sin- 
cerely glad that peace and happiness are to reign here again, 
and I do not care what is the name of the lady who will 
bring another life to the castle. If the Herr Baron had 
wished to have it known, he would have said more about it. 
And what affair is it of yours or mine what her family and 
fortune are ? The principal thing is that the Herr Baron, 
who has come to his own again, is going to be happy besides." 

"Happy through a wife?" the man said, mockingly. 
" Well, if she's no better than the last Frau Baroness I'd 
have none of her, thank you. She was the prettiest devil 
ever I saw." 

" Claus, Claus !" the woman said angrily, accompanying the 
man into the cool cellar and handing him a mug of foaming 
beer, " how unmannerly ! What an expression !" 

The culprit took the beer and looked the housekeeper 
roguishly in the face. " Tou needn't talk so. I only speak 
out what you think, and my expressions have a right to be 
stronger than yours, since I am a man. Perhaps you would 
like to have the Frau Baroness back again ?" 

an shook her head. " No ; you are right there, 
no need for such strong expressions." 
1 rather cross yourself privately," the man jeered, 
o no harm. But I know too much about her ways 
with the poor dead master too, when she had one 
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of her evil fits on. So I don't see much cause for rejoicing 
that we are to have another mistress, since we know nothing 
about her." 

He held his mng up to the light, nodded his thanks to the 
housekeeper, and went a little farther around the castle, 
where a plateau planted with magnificent lindens afforded a 
view of meadows and fields of waving grain, of scattered 
hamlets and green forests, all bounded on the distant horizon 
by the summits of a mountain-chain. 

It was refreshingly cool here in the shade, and Herr Clans 
looked down comfortably, as he smoked his pipe, upon the 
men working hard in the fields. He had been accustomed 
to a quiet life in the service of the old Baroness, who had 
been so long an invalid before her death, and even later 
under the Baron Robert, her son, who had only spent a few 
months here at a time with his young wife. 

During these few months, to be sure, Herr Claus shuddered 
to think what a perfect pandemonium of balls and hunting- 
parties and picnics there had been. An incessant issuing of 
commands, lists of orders impossible to obey, and permanent 
discontent on the part of the mistress of the castle, had been 
the rule. Claus could not remember one of all the various 
haughty guests that had visited the castle who could com- 
pare with the Frau Baroness for arrogance and waywardness. 

She had fallen, as it were, from the skies, in the midst of 
this old aristocratic family, this ( Duchess of Puddledock,' 
as Claus liked to call her, and now, by a happy chance, the 
castle and the servants were rid of her. 

A happy chance ? No, no ; Claus repented of that thought. 
It was no happy chance that directed the bullet at Konig- 
gr&tz that had robbed the Baron Robert of his young life. 
They all liked the master, — they were almost as fond of him 
as of the elder brother. He had been such a merry young 
fellow, and if his treatment of the servants had grown to be 
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harsh, it was all the fault of his wife. All were sorry when 
Baron Robert died, but they could not but be glad that she 
• had no longer any right to a home in Erlenstein. That was 
over, thank God ! 

The elder brother, Baron Erwin, to whom every one was 
devoted, had come hither as an invalid, and had lived so 
quietly and was so kind to his people, and now he was going 
to take a wife, just like his brother. Why was there all this 
secrecy about it ? Surely it did not become a family of such 
high rank and antiquity. 

The shrill voice of a stable-boy, who came running towards 
the lindens, disturbed the man's reflections and his quiet en- 
joyment "Here, Claus, come quickly. Frau Nebel sent 
me for you," he cried, out of breath. " She has come !" 

"Who?" the servant asked, starting up, — "who has 
come ?" 

The stable-boy had turned to run back again, and called 
over his shoulder, " The new mistress. No — no : the old one 1" 
And he was off like a flash. Claus hastily swallowed the 
rest of his beer, knocked the ashes out ef his pipe upon the 
stone balustrade that surrounded the plateau, and strode 
around the castle. A carriage was standing before the hall- 
maid was giving directions in a foreign accent as to 
)osal of various trunks and boxes strapped on behind, 
the vestibule stood a lady in deep mourning, holding 
hand a little fair-haired girl. 

[ heavens ! this was the new mistress, then, — Baroness 
Here it all was again, all that he had just thanked 
a at an end ! The full, rich voice, in which his prac- 
r could detect a harsh tone of command, recalled all 
t to his memory. 

3 Baron is not at home, then ?" she said, turning to 
ebel. " When did you say you expected him back ?" 
housekeeper's face had lost all its cheerfulness, and 
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expressed only respect " Probably to supper, madame," she 
said. 

Nora seemed to have lost nothing of her former impatience 
of manner towards her subordinates. Perhaps she was vexed 
at the alteration which the Baron's absence would infallibly 
cause in the little arrival scene she had prepared, for she re- 
plied, in a contemptuous tone, " Tou do not appear to have 
made very great progress in definiteness of expression during 
the two years I have been away, my good Frau Nebel. If 
the Baron really should intend returning to supper, I still 
have no idea when that is." 

Frau Nebel's cheek flushed as she said, stiffly, " Nor have 
I, madame. The Herr Baron lives alone ; his fare is very 
simple, and he takes his supper when it pleases him to do so. 
When I said ' Probably to supper/ it meant to-night ; he 
sometimes remains from home all night." 

" Well, well, only let Erica go to bed," the lady replied. 
" Where shall you put me ?" 

" Wherever madame pleases." 

The questioner s brow cleared a little. No answer could 
be more precise or submissive. She was still held in respect 
here. " Are my former apartments in order ?" 

The housekeeper, in confusion, stammered, " Yes — and no 
— madame." How could she spoil the surprise that the Baron 
had doubtless prepared for his fair guest in the new and ex- 
quisite arrangement of her rooms ? 

The Baroness tossed her head pettishly. " Yes and no ; 
what does that mean ? Conduct me up-stairs, and open the 
rooms. I will decide for myself." 

The command was given in such a tone that the frightened 
housekeeper did not venture to remonstrate. She ascended 
the staircase, keys in hand, followed by the Baroness and her 
little daughter ; and Clans, with bent head, and carrying a 
heavy portmanteau, brought up the rear. 
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The beautiful lady gazed around in surprise at the rooms, 
so familiar and yet so changed. The new and costly furni- 
ture and hangings greatly impressed her. These rooms must 
be intended for a woman, — their arrangement made this cer- 
tain ; and with a throbbing heart she asked herself, " For 
whom ?" She slowly passed through the first room, then into 
the cosy boudoir, and then laid her hand almost with hesita- 
tion on the latch of the last door, which opened into the 
sleeping apartment. 

Nora understood well how to conceal her emotions, espe- 
cially in the presence of servants, but this enchanting room, 
with its light-blue damask curtains, with the costly lace hang- 
ings of the bed and the toilet-table, its thick, silver-gray 
carpet, strewn with roses and forget-me-nots, its mirrors re- 
flecting the beauty of its adornments, drew from her an ex- 
clamation of admiration. Opposite the bed hung a large oil- 
painting in a rich frame, — a piece of woodland, and in a 
clearing in the centre a hunting-lodge : a charming picture. 

"For whom?" 

Since her husband's death, while she had been spending a 
year in the south for the sake of .her own health and that 
of her delicate child, Erwin had kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with her. This was required not only by their 
relationship, but also in the interest of herself and her child. 
There was much to discuss, and his letters had been cordial 
and kind, and the writer was as ready with aid and counsel 
as in the old times, when he asked for nothing from her save 
the right to watch over and protect her. 

Would he, could he adopt another tone now that the 
roses were blooming for the first time upon Robert's grave ? 

Was there another ? He would certainly have spoken of 
her, made some allusion to her in his letters, and yet no nest 
is built unless its occupant is found. It was clear that he 
had done this for her, for her alone. He knew that she 
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would return to Germany in the autumn. And what deli- 
cacy he had shown in removing every outward sign of a past 
that must he painful for him and humiliating for her ! In 
the new edifice of his happiness nothing should he old save 
his trust in her, and his inextinguishable love for her. 

And it had all been done so secretly ; not a word in his 
letters had betrayed his hardly suppressed ardour, his freshly 
dawning hope. There had been no allusion to the past, no 
question of the future; his every thought and emotion 
seemed to belong to the dead brother whom he had so loved. 
Yes, he was the Erwin of former days ; he ranked the rights 
of the dead far above the desire of his own heart, and would 
never lift the widow's veil from the face of her whom he 
loved until time and custom should sanction his act. 

These were the reflections that passed like lightning 
through her mind, and in an instant she changed her 
tactics. 

" This is all so new, so untouched," she said suddenly and 
in a kinder tone to Frau Nebel. " I see none of my old fur- 
niture here. Under the circumstances I should prefer, at 
least at first, to occupy some of the guest-chambers." 

The housekeeper courtesicd, much relieved. She had been 
wondering what the Baron would say to find his pleasure in 
the surprise he had prepared thus destroyed. 

" If madame pleases, they can be instantly made ready. 
We had not expected any guests. The Herr Baron only 
mentioned that the castle might have a new mistress in the 
autumn, and everything was instantly taken to pieces in 
madame's rooms. The Herr Baron superintended all the 
new arrangements himself, even to the smallest detail, and 
now they are all finished, and will, I hope, please madame. 
That was the reason why I hesitated to show the rooms. I 
feared to spoil the Herr Baron's pleasure in conducting 
madame hither himself." 

16 
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The rosy flash of delight overspread Nora's face, which 
time had robbed of none of its bewitching charm. The 
woman's thoughtless gossip confirmed her secret hopes, — she 
was still beloved and desired. 

14 You are right, Frau Nebel. You need not have hesi- 
tated, however, but might have told me that the rooms were 
being rearranged. Now that you have brought me here, I 
must see that no disagreeable consequences ensue for you on 
account of your doing so. Do not mention to the Herr 
Baron that I have seen the rooms, and I will be equally 
silent Let Clans take my luggage to the rooms in the op- 
posite wing ; send me my maid, and let my little Erica have 
something to eat, — the child is tired." 

The apartments she had selected looked out upon the 
castle court-yard, and from their windows the Baron's arrival 
might be observed. The sun was setting, casting broad 
streaks of red gold across the bit of velvet lawn that 
stretched away in front of the terrace, where a gorgeous 
peacock was spreading his tail to the delight of little Erica. 
Silence and repose reigned over all. It was high time that 
gayety and life made a stir in this mansion, which was too 
beautiful and too spacious to be the abode of grief. 

Nora, in some agitation, seated herself upon one of the 
deep window-seats, and there, concealed by the curtains, 
looked eagerly abroad. Although the glimpse she had had 
of her former rooms had in her mind borne eloquent witness 
to his love, yet as she sat here waiting and picturing to her- 
self the hour so close at hand, a certain trepidation assailed 
her, adding to the expression of her face a youthful and 
almost maidenly charm. She had never seen him since that 
night when she had stood before him in all her faithlessness 
aod beauty. She had heard from him no word of anger or 
accusation, nor had he uttered a syllable of farewell or for- 
giveness. 
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This had not troubled her heart ; but it had wounded her 
vanity that he could so look beyond her and make his peace 
with Robert, as though she did not exist. It had galled 
her pride that she should have been ignored, as though he 
thought her worth neither his anger nor his love ; as though 
his brother only were a fit subject for indignation or affection. 
The consciousness of Erwin's magnanimity, which sometimes 
oppressed her husband, never troubled her : she never felt 
humiliated by Erwin's self-sacrifice. 

She had enjoyed life and its pleasures to the full at her 
husband's side; she had even drunk deep of its delights 
while Robert had been wearing away to the grave. He had 
been as gay and pleasure-loving as herself, but he was more 
faithful, more honourable. Erwin was always his ideal of 
all the manly virtues ; there was always a mixture of remorse 
in his happiness when he remembered its giver and how it 
had been purchased. But this never injured Nora in his 
eyes. The years that he passed with her were too few to 
give him an entire comprehension of her character ; they 
were alike in their tastes, in their devotion to the present, 
and when pain and sickness were his portion he was too 
weak to desire anything save repose. What was to become 
of his Nora, — spoiled darling that she had been ? Must she 
be left to languish in solitude and darkness, she who had so 
basked in the sunshine of prosperity ? Erwin had done so 
much, he was so generous, — would not some feeling for her 
whom he had once loved prompt him to cherish the be- 
reaved woman ? 

With a trembling hand Robert wrote a long, last letter to 
his brother. It breathed of the fervent love with which he 
had always looked up to Erwin. It made a confession of 
much youthful folly, but also told of the secret remorse that 
had troubled the writer for the part he had played in life. 
Then came an entreaty for forgiveness for Nora, who was so 
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much less guilty than himself, and a commendation of his 
fatherless child to his brother's care. 

The answer came to Nora herself, — Robert did not live to 
receive it It was calculated to cheer the young widow 
more than aught else, expressing as it did a warmth of sym- 
pathy that surpassed her expectations and aroused her elastic 
spirits to strange hopes even in the midst of her mourning. 
She had never disliked Erwin : Robert's nature had har- 
monized better with her own, and when endowed with 
Erwin's wealth he had seemed to her a preferable parti. 
Now the magnet had passed into Erwin's hand, and her cold 
heart had been drawn towards it The beauty that lent 
her so bewildering a power was her own, her husband's 
name was her inheritance, — the only thing that she now 
asked of life was the wealth that had been taken from her. 
Therefore she declined an offer of marriage made her by 
a French nobleman of but moderate means. She wanted 
money, — she had more than enough of love. She set her 
hope upon the shortest and, as it seemed to her, the easiest 
means to obtain it, — upon Erwin. 

She knew from Robert that he lived in retirement, and 
she instinctively suspected that grief for the lost love of his 
youth had thus secluded him. He had given her no rival, 
before whose virtues her charms might pale. And the 
child, the child of whom the warm-hearted man wrote with 
such emotion, should with her innocent hands build the 
bridge over which his love should find a path back to herself. 

She had answered his letters with infinite tact ; the years 
that had passed since they had met, and their common grief 
for the loss they had suffered in Robert's death, lent a 
warmth of colouring to their correspondence, in which she 
seemed more mature and he more sympathetic than of 
old. His expressions of pity and fraternal affection were far 
removed from passionate tenderness, but Nora had before 
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seen his love blossom forth from the apparent repose of con- 
quered emotion. 

Her first year of widowhood was over ; her wish to pray 
beside her husband's grave upon the anniversary of his 
death seemed eo natural that no one could misinterpret her 
unexpected arrival. And if ever place and circumstance 
were favourable for the regaining of Erwin's love, they were 
here now, when she could meet him, leading her child by 
the hand. 

All this she repeated to herself as she looked from her win- 
dow with a throbbing heart. The worst that could befall her 
could only be that the relations between them would remain 
unaltered. She could go as she had come, and devise other 
schemes. But a smile played about her lips as she reflected 
that Erwin risked more than herself in this meeting ; that 
she was armed for it and he entirely unprepared. 

She scarcely touched the refreshments that had been offered 
her : her efforts were expended in keeping the child awake. 
She needed her for the coming scene ; and little Erica, whose 
features were her father's and whose name was her grand- 
mother's, was tired and sleepy. 

At last the welcome sound of a horse's hoofs was heard, 
and a moment later Erwin rode into the court-yard. 

He alighted at the stables. She could distinguish the fea- 
tures of his kindly face. She noted the movements of his 
vigorous frame as he slowly ascended the terrace and walked 
towards the castle. His looks were downcast. He did not 
lift them to the windows whence no beloved face was wont to 
watch for his coming. Nora thought she could detect in him 
not only the loneliness of his exterior life, but that of his 
heart also. 

But there was no time to observe him now. She glided, 
with her child in her arms, across the corridor connecting 
this wing with the main building, where were his apartments. 

16* 
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If there bad been time or opportunity for observation, if she 
bad felt any interest in aught save her own affairs, she could 
not bnt have been struck with the simplicity of these rooms 
compared with the luxury of those which appeared destined 
for herself. 

She placed herself in the side-light of the tall window of 
the room. The crimson glow of evening bathed her exquisite 
figure and the fair-haired child whom she held in her arms. 

The firm, elastic step that she knew so well came nearer, 
but more slowly than it had once been wont to approach her, 
and the door opened. 

She was prepared for everything. Her observation was 
keen to mark the smallest occurrence. He came entirely 
unsuspecting. She saw how he started ; how pale he grew ; 
how agitated he was. 

" Nora !" burst from his quivering lips. " Nora l" 

She was an expert in affairs of the heart, but she could 
not tell what that word expressed, — whether dismay, anger, 
or inextinguishable affection. 

She stood motionless, but as he approached slowly, as if to 
convince himself that this picture was reality, and would not 
dissolve in the golden mists of evening, she sank upon her 
knees and held out her child to him. " Plead for us, Erica, 1 ' 
she said, in the soft tones that had once so appealed to his 
heart " You are fatherless." 

" Is it papa ? Yes, yes, it is my dear papa I" exclaimed the 
child, whose memory of her father had been kept alive by 
portraits of him, and who was now deceived by the resem- 
blance between the brothers. " It is my dear papa. Where 
have you been so long ?" 

The spell was broken. He stooped, and, lifting the child 
in his arms, clasped it tenderly to his heart. 

Robert's child ! He pressed kiss after kiss upon the fair 
head reclining upon his broad breast. 
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Patiently, as if shut out from the affection and care which 
^Erwin testified so tenderly towards the little girl, Nora re- 
mained kneeling until he should remember her. He soon 
did so. The child, accustomed only to play with her father, 
tried to extricate herself from Erwin's passionate embrace, 
and he looked down upon the figure at his feet. 

"Nora, Nora; not so," he said, much moved, putting 
down the child and raising the beautiful mother from her 
lowly posture. " That is not the posture for my dear Rob- 
ert's wife, for the mother of his child." He kissed her 
hands as they lay in his own, which she could feel tremble 
slightly. 

" Welcome home, Nora ; our sorrow is the same. To me 
you must look for sympathy." 

As if she had needed but this word to reassure her, she 
stood close beside him and her head sank upon his breast 
It was a perilous moment, as thus, in all the charm of her 
beauty and with all the confidence of former days, she sought 
protection in his arms, and he could hear the throbbing of 
her heart against his own. But he never succumbed to it 
for an instant, not even in thought. 

He led her to the lounge opposite the window and took 
his seat beside her, while she told him of Robert's last days, 
and of their happiness. She hinted timidly at her efforts to 
atone to Robert for the wrong she had done to Erwin. No 
praise from stranger lips could have shown her in so fa- 
vourable a light as did her simple narrative of facts, pointing 
always as they did to some sacrifice, some act of devotion, 
upon her part. 

The child, who had fallen asleep on the carpet at Erwin's 
feet, diverted his attention. K 

" She is tired," he said, anxiously. " Shall we not take 
her to bed?" 

It was a very simple and natural expression, but Nora 
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thought she detected in it a confirmation of her hopes. 
They stooped simultaneously to lift up the child, who awoke. 

" Papa will carry me, dear papa," the little one said, heavy 
with sleep, stretching out her arms to Erwin. 

" It is not papa, Erica," the mother said, with a deep sigh, 
covering her eyes for a moment with her hand. " It is 
Uncle Erwin, about whom I told you. 11 

" Are you not papa ?" the child asked, sadly ; " and I was 
so glad to see you." 

He imposed silence upon Nora almost irritably. " Let her 
think so. Let her believe so until she understands that I 
will be a father to her with all my heart, mind, and strength." 



CHAPTER V. 

RUINED HOPES. 



" Yes, she had returned, the lovely enchantress. If she car- 
ried no visible fairy wand, its power was evident wherever 
she appeared. 

Although content and confidence had vanished from the 
faces of the castle servants, they testified an eager haste to 
fulfil their duties, which sometimes interfered with their suc- 
cessful performance. They silently regarded her as their 
mistress, and she took it as a matter of course that she should 
exercise her former influence over all. 

Over all ? If Nora had not been so convinced of Erwin 's 
inextinguishable affection, so plainly shown, she thought, in 
the loving care that had adorned the apartments of which she 
had a fleeting glimpse upon the day of her arrival, she might 
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perhaps have been more surprised than pleased by the frank 
cordiality of his manner towards her. 

He had been positively terrified npon first encountering 
her. In the space of a single minute his mind and heart 
had been overwhelmed by the memory of the pain and despair 
of former times, as by a rushing flood, which, ebbing as sud- 
denly, left behind it only compassion for little Erica, and chi- 
valric care for his brother's widow. He wished her no harm ; 
on the contrary, he wished her well sincerely, and would pro- 
mote her welfare with all the magnanimous generosity of his 
nature. He was master of his actions, but not of his memo- 
ries. He no longer regarded her with passion, or hoped for 
her future affection. He looked at her critically, and admitted 
to himself that he had never seen a woman more exquisitely 
beautiful. He was just ; and seeing that Robert's letters had 
shown her to be a faithful wife, a self-sacrificing nurse, and a 
tender mother, he was grateful to her for all she had been to 
his brother. 

Nothing could have so won him to the exercise of a chi- 
valrous kindness towards her as Robert's brotherly commen- 
dation of her to his care, and her own unassuming return to 
her former home, where she asked naught save shelter. 

Family custom assured a home upon the estate to the 
widow and unmarried daughters of its deceased proprietor. It 
had not needed Robert's last request to insure her this. The 
dower-house, upon one of the outlying farms, had not been 
used as such for several generations. It was old and out of 
repair, and had been appropriated as a dwelling by the bailiff. 
It might in the course of time be rebuilt, but at present fra- 
ternal affection could do no less than offer Nora an asylum in 
the castle where she had lately presided as mistress. 

Since the days of his boyhood Erwin had never known the 
delight of domestic life, of a home circle. Now it was offered 
to him at the hands of her who was once to have been en- 
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throned as mistress of his house and heart. This she now 
never could become, not even although both were free. He 
could admire her beauty: his confidence in her was gone 
forever. 

The morning after her arrival she was awaiting him in the 
breakfast-room, fresh as the rose that she wore in the girdle 
of her white morning-gown. The pretty room had taken on 
a new aspect beneath her careful hands. The table had been 
moved into the bow-window, where there was a fuller view 
of the glorious landscape ; and she took her place opposite 
him with womanly grace, as quietly as if the domestic charm 
with which she had adorned herself were part and parcel of 
her nature, as though she were occupied only with the com- 
fort of others, when all the while every word and every move- 
ment was the result of cool calculation. 

" Let me be of some use to you," she said, when he thanked 
her. " Grant me of your hospitality to feel that I am really 
at home, as you said yesterday." 

He let her assume the various duties of the head of the 
table, in full security ; he perceived no danger. His eyes 
rested thoughtfully upon the beautiful woman, as, breakfast 
being finished, she applied herself calmly to her embroidery- 
frame, but his thoughts were busy with another time and 
place: a weeping child lay in his arms, and a voice said, 
' She is your wife.' 

Yes, his wife. He had taken her to his heart, and he 
would keep his vow. But as his glance rested upon Nora he 
could not but wonder how Clemence had developed, and how 
she would compare in outward seeming with this fair en- 
chantress. 

The first days after Nora's return Erwin devoted to her 
exclusively, — to her plans for the child and for her future, to 
her recollections of Robert's illness, to sympathy in her grief 
for his loss, and all his cordial, faithful kindness she re- 
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garded as the expression of his secret, devoted love for her. 
Since he hesitated to avow this, she resolved to be wary ; 
prudence was an easy part for her cold nature to play. She 
would use every effort to make him yet more surely her own. 

At the approach of evening, when twilight reigned, and 
the prattling child had been sent to bed, Nora would sing to 
him ; and he would listen delightedly, wondering the while 
whether Clemence had any gill for music Or she would 
talk of her travels, of the distinguished men whom she had 
met, always exciting his interest, although she could not but 
see that his heart did not as yet respond to her touch. It 
was still, she thought, under the control of his brotherly 
affection, of his grief for Robert's loss. She felt no fear, no 
disquiet as to the results that time would bring about ; time 
was sure to be her best ally. 

While her every thought was thus occupied with the means 
for securing Erwin to herself, his were absorbed in the de- 
struction of her hopes. He experienced something like self- 
reproach when he thought of Nora and her child thus cared 
for, while anotherchild, far more lonely and forsaken, his own 
young wife, was living alone among strangers. Were they 
kind and loving to her ? Was she happy with them ? Had 
she had gentle guidance upon her lonely path ? Did she long 
for the goal to be reached, or did she dread it ? He had 
never thought of her so incessantly as now, when Nora's pres- 
ence reminded him constantly of all that his home might be. 

It was the fourth day after Nora's arrival. Erwin was 
obliged to spend the greater part of it upon a distant part of 
the estate, and she dined alone with her child, explored the 
house and garden with a greater sense of freedom than when 
in Erwin's society, and then took a walk in the park. She 
had as yet seen only those portions of it in the vicinity of 
the castle, where everything had been improved and beau- 
tified. The enlarged orangery, now filling the air with its 
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fragrance, the fountains leaping in the sunshine, — whose eye 
were all these intended to delight, if not that of a beloved 
wife, if not her own ? 

Siuce Erwin had ordered the horses and carriage for his 
own use, Nora contented herself with a walk, and she wan- 
dered farther into the park than she had intended. Every- 
where she saw signs of Erwin's careful superintendence. 
Even this distant portion showed no trace of neglect. It bor- 
dered upon a grove of magnificent oaks, which had formerly 
been separated from the original park by a low hedge. This 
was now removed ; the grove was included in the park, and 
upon a little clearing in its midst a cottage had been built 

It was a hunting- lodge evidently, for upon the gable of 
the red roof and over the entrance were nailed stags 1 antlers. 
The bright windows, from which the green shutters were 
thrown back, afforded a view within of a forester's lodge. 
It was a pretty little abode, so neat and trim that it might 
have been a toy, save that the simple furniture gave evident 
tokens of having been used. 

Nora, surprised, laid her hand upon the latch of the door, 
but it was locked ; she was obliged to content herself with a 
glimpse of the interior through the window-panes. This 
room was apparently the object of special care : the metal 
ornments upon the old cabinet shone like gold, and not a 
speck of dust was to be seen anywhere. A small leathern 
sofa, some book-shelves hanging above it, an open herbarium 
upon the oaken table near the window, some drawings, 
with a paint-box, and some cases of preserved butterflies 
and beetles, all spoke of the joys and occupations of childish 
life. 

These must be mementos of Erwin's and Robert's own 
childhood, carefully preserved and arranged here as affec- 
tionate tokens for Erica. The small spinning-wheel in the 
vine-wreathed window recess could be intended only for 
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Her; for her the thrash hanging in his cage out on the 
cottage wall, and for her the fawn coming shyly around the 
house from his enclosure and licking Nora's outstretched 
hand. 

Her heart swelled with a proud sense of security. What 
tenderness there was in his affection ! what unwearied thought 
day and night of her, and of how to forestall her every wish ! 
He had devised all this for Erica even before he had seen 
her. A less superficial nature than Nora's would have been 
touched and softened by what filled her with triumphant ex- 
ultation; the depth of his affection merely increased her 
sense of her own power. She must be nearer to her goal 
than she had thought Here was another proof to add to 
those exquisite apartments of which she had had but a stolen 
glimpse. She returned to her room and tried to read, with 
a sensation of expectancy that was the result not of affection, 
but of her premonition of an impending crisis. 

And the crisis came, but not as Nora had fancied it. 

She was sitting at her window, looking down upon the ap- 
proach to the castle, as upon the first evening of her arrival, 
when the noise of carriage-wheels struck upon her ear. It 
must be Erwin. She arose and stood full in view at the win- 
dow, that his first glance might tell him he was expected. 

But it was not his carriage that appeared, no grand equi- 
page, but a modest conveyance, drawn by two bony steeds, 
and with two trunks strapped on behind. 

Nora looked out in amazement The odd vehicle turned 
into the well-kept drive and drew up at the castle door. 

The gray head of an old man appeared at the window ; 
he exchanged a few words with a groom who came hurry- 
ing from the stables, and then alighted. Some one was 
still sitting in the carriage, as was plain from the old man's 
talk and gestures. A short discussion went on between 
this inmate and himself, the result of which was that the 
I n 17 
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groom vanished for a few minutes, to reappear with Frau 
Nebel. 

The good old housekeeper bowed and courtesied kindly, as 
was her wont when she was not worried and intimidated by 
Nora, and then lent her arm to assist a young girl to alight 
from the vehicle, followed by a huge brown setter. 

Nora was all eyes for this unexpected visitor, whose lug- 
gage betokened a protracted stay. Hidden behind the cur- 
tains, she observed her attentively. At a glance she saw 
that the stranger's beauty was of a calm character, quite in 
contrast to her own, and almost too grave for her youth, 
which was evident in the almost childlike outline of her 
noble features. Nora saw her large dark eyes gaze in eager 
scrutiny at the castle and the surrounding landscape before 
she followed the old gentleman into the house, leading with 
her the dog by his silver collar. 

Nora cast a hasty glance at her mirror, and then calmly 
awaited the announcement of her visitor. But she waited 
in vain, although when she again looked from her window 
she saw that the trunks had been carried into the house. 
She rang her bell impatiently, but Claus, who quickly ap- 
peared, could give her no satisfaction, whereupon Frau Nebel 
was summoned, and presented herself after a few minutes' 
delay. 

" Well ?" asked Nora, with a frown upon her white fore- 
head. " Since when has it been the custom here to leave 
visitors unannounced ?" 

If the housekeeper had not felt perfectly certain as to 
Nora's future position in the castle she might have answered 
sharply, but, as it was, she said, apologetically, "These 
strangers have special business with the Herr Baron, they 
say, and their visit is to him alone." 

u The lady too ?" said Nora, incredulously ; " did you not 
tell her that I was at home ?" 
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" Of course, madame ; and the gentleman proposed to ber 
to see you, but the lady refused to do so, and said she 
wished to see nobody before she had spoken with the Herr 
Baron." 

"Wished to see nobody?" Nora repeated, indignantly; 
"did she say that?" 

" Not to me, madame ; I only heard what she said to the 
gentleman. The young lady only asked me, very calmly and 
kindly, to show her into some apartment, where she could 
wait until the Herr Baron came home." 

" But her name and rank," Nora exclaimed, stamping her 
little foot. " Her luggage and that dog seem to betoken 
a stay of some length and a kind of social position. At 
least they are not beggars." 

" Madame !" Frau Nebel ventured to say in a tone of re- 
proof. " The old gentleman is a clergyman, for he told me 
his name, — Pastor Ilten. The young lady, however, is not 
his daughter, for he calls her Fr'dulein, and wishes to present 
her to the Herr Baron himself." 

Nora was fairly puzzled. She was too proud to ask 
further : she curbed her impatient curiosity. But the hours 
passed slowly : it was late in the afternoon when the Baron's 
fiery horses were heard in the court-yard. 

He looked up at her and gayly waved his hand, but she 
waited in vain for his appearance. She heard steps in the 
hall and the sound of voices, as she stood with her door 
partly open, but the noise shortly died away : she seemed 
entirely forgotten. 

A strange unrest possessed her, all the more as she was 
not in a position to revenge upon Erwin his neglect of her. 
She made a pretence of going to find Erica, and passed 
through the house into the park, past the room to which 
Frau Nebel had conducted the stranger. Through the open 
door she saw that it was empty. A hat, simpler than any 
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worn by her maid, lay upon a chair, and beside it a dark 
jacket The stranger had apparently made herself at home. 
But where was she now ? In Erwin's room ? In that case 
Nora would have heard voices as she passed it. She hoped 
to meet the mysterious visitor in the park, but she searched 
there in vain. 

After a long ramble she saw Claus hurrying towards her, 
his face crimson, and wearing an expression that would have 
been utter dismay but for the smile that beamed upon it 

"The Herr Baron has been searching everywhere for 
madame," he said, breathless with haste, " to present the 
visitor to her. He begs madame to come to the castle as 
quickly as possible." 

She followed him without further question; all would 
be explained in a moment She ascended the stairs, not 
to her own apartments, where she would have wished to 
receive visits as the mistress of the house, but conducted by 
the man like a stranger, she knew not whither. She was 
suddenly embarrassed: he paused before her former rooms 
— those which had been newly fitted up — and flung open the 
door with a smile, the malice of which was a revelation to 
her. 

If Nora had not been strong in self-control and dissimula- 
tion she must have succumbed there and then, amid the ruins 
of her brilliant hopes. 

In the centre of the exquisite apartment which she had so 
admired stood Erwin, the stranger's hand clasped in his, and 
as he led her towards Nora, who stood as if paralyzed, he 
passed his arm lightly about her waist. 

He was not at all embarrassed, but he was pale, and 
seemed agitated. " Dear Nora," he said, kindly, " Robert's 
wife shall be the first to learn the secret I have guarded 
so carefully hitherto. This is my darling wife, my little 
Clemenoe." 
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Clemence's dark cheek flashed crimson ; was it from a 
sudden consciousness of the significance of his words, — was 
it from the sense of being adjudged the part of a child, by 
his tender fatherly tone, in the presence of the woman whom 
he had really loved, or was it from anger at meeting this 
woman now at the very entrance of her new life ? At any 
rate, there was a frown upon her delicate forehead, and the 
flashing glance shot at Nora, unseen by Erwin, was full of 
hostility. It was unheeded by Nora also ; for her all else 
was absorbed in the revelation that had just burst upon 
her. His wife ! 

" Why have you done this, Erwin ?" came at last from her 
pale, trembling lips. " Why have you concealed your joy 
from me when I laid bare before you all my woe ? You let 
me come hither with my child without telling me that this 
house owned a mistress who could receive me, and no one 
else told me that it was so. I pray you to forgive me, 
madame." 

" Oh, no, oh, no," said Erwin, gently pushing Clemence 
towards her. " You are the wives of two brothers who loved 
each other devotedly. My Clemence knows what it is to be 
forsaken ; she will never allow you to know it, Nora. To- 
morrow you shall learn why I have been so reserved ; to-night 
my head and heart will not allow of explanations.' 1 

As he spoke, Nora had regained her composure. " Wel- 
come, then, dear, to the place that is your home," she said, 
with effort, but with a winning smile, holding out her hand 
to Clemence. " It is lovely enough to make you happy, sooth- 
ing and consoling even for those who have nothing here to care 
for save a grave." 

Clemence's lips quivered; she remembered Frau Mau- 
bert's boast that Nora knew how to turn to account any situ- 
ation in which she might be placed. Her heart was un- 
touched by the words that brought the moisture to Erwin's 
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eyes, and there was a hard expression upon her lovely young 
face as she gave her hand to her sister-in-law. " The Baron 
will share that sad duty with you/' she said, after a short 
pause. 

Surprised, Erwin sought to look into her eyes, but they 
were veiled by their drooping lids ; then he glanced at Nora. 
He had expected something different from Clemence, — other 
words for the mourning, forsaken woman standing in en- 
treaty before the child for whom life had begun to smile. 
Had her heart grown cold and hard amid her loveless sur- 
roundings ? Did she wish to exclude Nora from her home 
circle by saying ' the Baron* so coldly, instead of ' my hus- 
band,' — thus showing her at once that she declined to share 
in her sister-in-law's joys and sorrows ? 

Neither he nor Nora could estimate how largely the cold- 
ness of Clemence's manner was due to timidity. How could 
she say ' my husband,' — she was a stranger to him in spite 
of her claim upon him. But her manner produced its 
effect : it troubled Erwin, and led him to be doubly kind 
to Nora, who, endowed with the prerogative of woe, had 
a right to look for a different reception at the hands of his 
wife ; and upon Nora herself Clemence's frigid words acted 
like a fresh, cool breeze upon relaxed nerves. With feminine 
instinct she divined her sister-in-law's dislike, and she roused 
herself for a struggle. 

Once more entirely self-possessed, she confronted the child 
at Erwin's side, and said, gently, " Erwin will not forget 
his brother, of that I am sure, and for his sake he will 
be kind to me and my child. Pray be so too, madame : I 
will do all that I may to win your sisterly regard, and will 
begin by leaving you. I do not know how young your 
happiness is, — it has certainly been interrupted, and these 
first hours and days belong to you, and you alone. Until 
to-morrow, then, my dear Erwin. To-morrow I shall have 
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found words to tell you how grateful I am to heaven for 
making you so happy, and how my own life seems the fairer 
to me." 

She offered him her hand : and he, touched to the heart, 
kissed it as he led her to the door. 

Trembling in every limb, she hurried to her own room, and 
shut herself in with the ruins of the future life she had 
devised for herself. But her spirit was not crushed, — she 
pondered long upon what was to be done, what Undertaken 
afresh. Still there was time for all that She must discover 
how and when this incredible thing had come to pass, — who 
this girl was that had been shrouded in such mystery. 

For even the servants had known nothing. No one had 
known anything. Nora had hitherto been treated with 
all the deference due to a mistress. 

It was by her own desire, and yet she seemed to herself 
an exile when the servant came to her, with a servility that 
verged upon insolence, to ask for orders as to serving her 
supper in her own apartment With even more arrogance 
in her tone and manner than she had displayed when she 
was absolute mistress of the castle, she declined to have any. 
Herr Claus, however, was no whit daunted, and retired with 
a smile. 

The room grew darker ; she leaned her head upon her 
hand and brooded over all that had been, and all that must 
be in the future. 

When the last rays of the setting sun darted into the 
silent apartment, they bathed Nora in a fiery glow; her 
beautiful face, instinct with passionate disappointment, was 
like that of some evil angel thirsting for revenge. 

Below in the court-yard, the Baron's carriage clattered to 
the entrance, and in a few moments the old pastor came 
from the castle escorted by Erwin, who took a friendly leave 
of him, and saw him comfortably seated in the vehicle be- 
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fore he returned withindoors. He glanced — Nora was sure 
he glanced np at her windows. Was he already seeking some- 
thing besides his wife? Had his carefully-guarded secret 
been a happy one ? Might she not perhaps recover, from 
his need for confidence and consolation, the power she had 
looked to obtain from his love ? 

If— if The doubts that tortured her made the quiet 

of the room intolerable. It grew still darker. The house- 
hold noises in hall and servants' rooms died away. She felt 
suffocated, and opened the window wide. There was no one 
to look in upon her but the quiet stars gleaming in rare 
splendour in the deep-blue skies. 

The castle lay dark and silent. Erwin's rooms, like those 
of his young wife, looked out upon the park. Her restless 
mood drove Nora forth into the cool night air. She threw a 
wrap around her shoulders, and stepped down-stairs and out 
of the door at the back of the hall, which was still open. 

It was a glorious summer night ; the garden was fragrant 
with the breath of orange-blossoms, and lay slumbering be- 
neath its wealth of flowers ; the only sound in the air was 
the plash of the fountain leaping silvery in the moonlight 
and sprinkling the leaves and buds upon the edge of its 
basin with showers of pearls. 

But Nora heeded nothing of this beauty : her gaze sought 
the range of lighted windows in the castle. 

In the main building they were wide open to admit the 
night air, and she could see Erwin, lonely as ever, restlessly 
pacing his room to and fro. 

He was not with his young wife whom he had called ' my 
Clemence,' he was not even calmly happy alone ; care alone 
could make him thus unquiet. 

And what was his care? — for the vanished joy upon 
which this marriage lay like a tombstone, hindering it from 
all resurrection, or for a coming bliss of which he was not 
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sure ? Why were they not together ? Had they nothing to 
say to each other after their separation, — nothing ? 

The curtains were drawn closely before Clemence's win- 
dows ; no glimpse could the watcher in the park obtain of 
the apartment, or into the soul of the young wife. Never- 
theless, Nora stood as if rooted to the spot. From the village 
came the notes of the watchman's song, "God shield us 
while we sleep ;" rudely enough chanted, and yet impressive 
in the utter silence. And slowly afterwards the curtains of 
Clemence's sleeping-room were drawn aside, and she ap- 
peared at the open window in her white night-dress. The 
dim garden told no tale of watching eyes ; she bent her 
head to listen, and then raised her eyes devoutly to the 
starry splendour above, with hands clasped upon her bosom. 

Nora shook her head, amazed and scornful. Praying! How 
long since she herself had uttered a prayer ? Not since her 
childhood, when she had been compelled to do so. What 
prayer could she utter ? ( Lead us not into temptation 9 ? She 
smiled at the connection of ideas in her mind, and a few 
minutes later Clemence drew her curtain again and extin- 
guished her light. In Erwin's rooms also all was soon dark. 

Dark and dreary lay her own life before her now; the 
hopes she had cherished were distant as those gleaming stars. 
She shivered, — the night air was chilly, — and, wrapping her- 
self closer in her mantle, stole back into the house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AT HOME ONCE MORE. 

Clemenoe awakened suddenly from short and unquiet 
slumbers upon the following morning ; the sunshine stream- 
ing through the opening in her curtains dazzled her, as it 
revealed the airy beauty of her apartment 

On the previous evening she had been a prey to such a 
tempest of emotions, to hope and fear, her mind had been so 
filled with agitating memories and with fervent gratitude, 
that she had no eyes for the splendour of her surroundings, 
which she owed not to love, but to a rigid obedience to duty. 
It was almost too great for her simple habits, and she slipped 
hesitatingly from beneath her silken coverlet, and looked 
about with the naive wonder of a child. All this magnificence 
might have oppressed her but for the lovely picture above 
the chimney-piece of her own old home. That consoled her, 
with the conviction, not of Erwin's love indeed, but of his 
congeniality of thought. 

How often she had recalled his image ! And yet her memory 
had played her false, for it had pictured him far older than 
he was, and far more staid in manner. She blushed as she 
admitted to herself that he was very handsome, with his sol- 
dierly figure and gentle expression. She recalled his every 
word, and felt again, with a strange tremor, the kiss that he 
had imprinted upon her hand and cheek. 

He had kissed her when they were married, and when he 
took leave of her, but she had not trembled. Why should 
it be so different now ? 

She had come reluctantly, indignant at the indifference of 
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Her reception, for the pastor's worst fears had been realized : 
there had been no answer to his telegram. The audacity 
of the old man's undertaking was evident ; the hour spent 
in awaiting Erwin in the castle had been one of the most 
wretched of her life. 

But the reason for his silence was easily explained so soon 
as he had recovered from his first surprise upon learning of 
Clemence'8 arrival. The pastor's telegram had been unac- 
countably mislaid, and was discovered beneath a pile of papers 
upon Erwin's writing-table. He was acquitted of all negli- 
gence ; and when, more kindly and affectionately than she had 
ever dreamed, he took her in his arms, and declared to the 
pastor that she should not leave him, that he was sure, under 
the circumstances, of his dead friend's consent to his retaining 
Clemence as his own during these few months before the 
time appointed for her joining him, she had taken courage, 
and had turned and kissed the hand that was stroking her 
night-black hair. She remembered that his cheek had 
flushed as he hastily withdrew the hand, and that he had 
pressed a long and fervent kiss upon her forehead, and that 
this kiss again had thrilled her strangely. 

Then he had conducted her up the imposing staircase to her 
own rooms, where she stood shyly, as if suddenly trans- 
ported into one of the fairy-tales that Frau Berger used to 
narrate to her in the long winter evenings when she was a 
child. 

But her shyness vanished when his clear voice said, kindly, 
" Now you are at home in your own warm nest, my poor 
little wandering bird. You are with me, my Clemence. God 
bless your home-coming I" 

Ah, what a glow there had been about her heart ! She had 
forgotten all her childish doubts, and had looked him full in 
the eyes, repeating from her very soul, " God bless my home- 
coming 1" 
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If this had only been all ! Why did he speak those other 
words that fell like frost upon all the tender, kindly emotions 
he had awakened within her heart ? 

" Let us go to my sister-in-law," he had said ; " to Nora, 
that she may be the first to welcome you. She has lost what 
you have found, Clemence ; and she, with her child, lives 
here beneath my roof. You are come, please God, to a happy 
home, to loving care ; she came to a grave. Be kind to her, 
Clemence." 

To any other woman her heart would have gone out in love 
and tenderest sympathy. But to Nora, — who could toy frivo- 
lously with all that is most sacred, — who could lay bare her 
greatest bliss and deepest woe in a photograph that her vanity 
might be gratified by a beautiful picture of herself! No, not 
to Nora ! And she was here — beneath the same roof with 
herself — with a like claim — it might be a greater claim — 
upon Erwin's love ! 

All her good resolutions seemed suddenly paralyzed. She 
felt as if she must protest against the monstrous falsehood 
that was forced upon her, as if she must tell what she knew 
of this woman's past. But she was so helpless, so entirely in 
Erwin's hands. The first confidence she brought to him must 
not be a doubt ; her first action here must not be to intro- 
duce discord. 

Still, she controlled herself with difficulty when Nora con- 
fronted her. She recovered her self-possession only when her 
beautiful foe had retired ; nor did she lose it again when 
Erwin assembled all the servants and presented her to them 
as his wife and their mistress. 

The first meal taken together by the young couple was 
served, contrary to custom, in Clemence's apartments, and 
shared by Pastor II ten, who as soon as it was finished took 
his departure, anxious to return to his home and his duties. 

When Erwin returned from speeding the parting guest, 
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he found Clemence standing lost in thought, an expression 
of distress upon her grave and lovely face. Had it not been 
for Nora — had the conviction not been impressed upon Cle- 
mence'8 inexperience that Erwin, although bound to her, still 
loved Nora, and Nora alone — she would now have spoken 
tenderly and frankly with him. But pride and regret closed 
her lips. She must tread these unfamiliar paths as it pleased 
him to conduct her. 

He saw how pale and distressed she looked. The long 
drive, the heat of the day, the manifold emotions to which 
she had been subjected, had of course produced a reaction. 
He had had no time to analyze his own sensations. Surprise, 
the necessity for instant decision, the consideration of how he 
should best explain the extraordinary condition of affairs and 
announce his marriage to the outside world, and, above all, a 
desire to shield Clemence from distress and annoyance, had 
thrust into the background all subjective sensations. 

He had always thought of her with fatherly sympathy and 
a strict sense of duty towards her. Now he saw that she was 
no longer a child, but a beautiful girl who had a right to 
demand, not sympathy, but love, and who had the power 
to bestow it. 

It gave him an indescribably odd sensation to reflect that 
she was his wife, — this young stranger whose love he had 
neither wooed nor won, and yet who belonged to him. What 
did his claim upon her signify without her love ? Easily sat- 
isfied as he might be in all that regarded the outward life, he 
asked everything of love. Since it had not been permitted 
him to woo her before marriage, he would do it now. He 
never would be her master until he had gained her heart. 

He did not ask himself at this moment whether the road 
to his goal would be long or thorny, for passion had as yet 
no voice in his resolve; sympathetic compassion for Cle- 
mence was uppermost in his mind. 

18 
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11 You are pale, dear child," he said, tenderly. " You need 
rest There is so much wanting for your comfort here : first 
of all a maid. Frau Nebel will undertake her office for 
the preseut ; she is a good soul, and was a servant of my 
mother's/ 1 He kissed her hand and brow and left her. 
. In a few minutes the housekeeper, carrying a heavy can- 
delabrum, appeared to assist madame to prepare for bed. 
Her honest face beamed with delight as she lighted Cle- 
mence to her bedroom and expatiated upon the pains the 
Herr Baron had expended in the arrangement and adornment 
of these rooms, — how he had selected all the furniture him- 
self, and had had the picture opposite the bed painted by a 
distinguished artist. 

Clemence stood .speechless before it, and then found relief 
from the mingled emotions of the day in a burst of tears. 
" My home," she said, " my darling home ! if I could but 
transplant your peace upon this soil I" 

Declining the aid of the housekeeper, who listened in sur- 
prise to her simple " I am used to waiting upon myself," she 
sat down and looked about her. The profound quiet soothed 
her and gave her a chance to reflect upon her surroundings, so 
different from anything she had pictured to herself. She 
possessed Erwin's protection, his name, his wealth, and his 
position ; he offered her faithful regard and cordial good will. 
How could he understand that she would have cast aside all 
these to possess the one thing that he gave to Nora, — his 
love? 

Nora, Nora ! She reigned supreme in all the child's dreams 
when slumber at last visited her weary eyes. 

She could not tell how late she had slept when she awaked 
the next morning. In the confusion of the preceding even- 
ing the clock upon the mantel-piece had not been wound up, 
and her own watch had been neglected from the same cause. 
No one was stirring in the park. The busy fountain plashed, 
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and the swallows twittered outside Her windows. Freshness 
and fragrance streamed in at the open casement, the sun was 
reflected in a million dew-drops, and Clemence, physically 
refreshed, beheld the splendour of the new-born day with 
renewed confidence in herself and her future. 

She dressed herself quickly. There was not much choice 
in her simple wardrobe, and yet she arranged her wealth of 
hair with more than usual care, and blushed as she spent 
more time than ever before over the tie of the ribbon at her 
throat. 

Whither should she go, — to Erwin in the drawing-room, 
or into the park ? Would he breakfast alone, or should she 
wait for him ? She felt very shy, very undecided, as she 
opened the door into her boudoir. A magnificent bouquet 
of rare flowers stood in a Venetian glass upon a little table 
in front of the small divan. The dew was still glittering 
upon its buds and leaves : it was this morning's gift. 

She took it up and examined it with a throbbing heart. It 
surely came from him. Perhaps it was very late. She 
passed through her morning room, where stood a grand piano, 
and for the first time since her arrival she reflected, with 
something like terror, that she was ignorant and unaccom- 
plished, that she had nothing to offer Erwin save a grateful 
heart, a heart which he rejected. But it was too late now. 
The time had gone in which she should have accumulated 
the treasures that he prized. 

As she opened the last door leading into the corridor she 
encountered Frau Nebel carrying a silver wajter provided 
with breakfast delicacies, which the worthy woman nearly 
dropped in her dismay at seeing Clemence ready dressed. 

" Madame up already !" she exclaimed. " So early, 
and dressed! Excuse me; it really was not neglect on 
my part! The Herr Baron gave me directions himself 
upon no account to disturb madame until she rang, and 
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then again he changed His mind and ordered me to take 
in breakfast to madame in case she should still be fatigued 
by yesterday's journey and should wish to have it in her 
room. I have tea, chocolate, and coffee, because I did not 
know which madame prefers. Which will you take, my 
lady?" 

Clemence laughed. "You give yourself far too much 
trouble, my dear Frau Nebel. I always rise early, dress 
without any assistance, and take whatever happens to be upon 
the breakfast-table." 

The housekeeper courtesied and looked in amazement at the 
beautiful young creature, whose demands were so modest in 
spite of her position as mistress. "The Herr Baron was 
really worried Ah, there he is himself," she said, in- 
terrupting herself, as he came along the corridor, quickening 
his steps when he perceived Clemence. 

" Up already ?" he asked, evidently well pleased ; " and so 
fresh and well, Clemence ?" 

" Quite well. I never have any ailment that sleep does 
not cure," she said, gayly, returning the pressure of his 
hand. 

He gazed at her admiringly in the full morning light. 
After her night's sleep she was infinitely more charming 
than she had been in her fatigued and melancholy condition 
on the previous evening. 

"Are you going to breakfast alone in your room, Cle- 
mence ?" 

" Tou must decide that," she said. " I know nothing of 
the customs of the house." 

" I should say that husband and wife ought to breakfast 
together," he replied, " and usually in the breakfast-room. 
But, since you are quite dressed, let us enjoy this glorious 
morning and take our breakfast in the park." 

He gave directions in a low voice to the housekeeper, drew 
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his young wife's hand through his arm, and followed Frau 
Nebel so slowly that she was soon lost sight of. 

As they rambled on, half a dozen faces looked eagerly after 
them from the basement, where the servants were at breakfast. 

" They're a handsome couple, one must admit," said the 
old coachman. " The old Frau Baroness would be proud to 
see them, for the Herr Captain was always her favourite." 

"But she's a very simple lady," a chambermaid re- 
marked. "Very simple. Mamselle Josefe is far grander. 
Why, that muslin she has on couldn't have cost more than 
ten groschen a yard." 

Claus shrugged his shoulders. " What's that got to do 
with grand people ? They may wear what they please ; it 
doesn't matter. It's a lady, a real lady, that wears that 
gown ; trust me for that. She needn't be afraid of lowering 
herself by a kind word to a fellow, like Baroness Nora, who 
always wants to make you believe she was born just where 
she is now." 

" She may be very fine," the chambermaid persisted, " but 
it's a queer story for all that. I couldn't sleep half the night 
for thinking of it. Here she is thrown in among ufi like a 
bomb-shell. I don't like being cheated of a wedding." 

" Why, it's all the fashion with grand people," said Claus. 
"You know nothing about it; six months ago you were 
living with lawyer people." 

" Well, I liked it better there in some respects," the girl 
said, pertly. " When I marry I'd rather do it like my old 
master and mistress, and dance and make merry before every 
one. I never would have believed it of the Baron that he 
could be so grand as to leave his pretty young wife in a 
strange house, all alone, for so long, only to prevent people 
from knowing that he has a heart just like one of us." 

If he did not show this heart now, as he walked in the 
park with Clemence, it certainly was not because he was so 
o 18* 
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1 grand/ but from a desire to win Clemence's confidence by 
prudence and moderation, in hopes that her love would fol- 
low. He often gazed with secret delight at her lovely face 
and figure, enjoying the simplicity and sensibility shown in 
her talk, and when, now and then, she laughed joyously, 
there was a glow about his heart, and he felt young again. 

Their walk was nearly at an end: the oak grove was 
reached, and the bit of green lawn in the midst of which 
stood the hunting-lodge. 

Slowly her hand slipped away from his arm. She walked 
on as though in a dream. The climbing roses about the open 
door nodded a welcome to her. Within the cosy room the 
silver breakfast-service sparkled cheerily. 

He led her across the threshold ; her lovely eyes wide with 
wonder and delight, she gazed upon each dear familiar object 
in turn. She grew very pale and trembled ; then suddenly 
stretching out her arms, she uttered a cry of rapture, " At 
home, at home !" and her tears fell fast. " I am back again 
once more 1" Like a child she ran hither and thither, exam- 
ining her treasures, — the little herbarium, the spinning-wheel 
at the window, with the thread that her small fingers had 
spun still on the reel. Transported to the happy days of her 
childhood, she was another person. All the confiding trust 
of that joyous time was hers again. 

" Erwin, my Erwin, you did all this for me ; you thought 
of all this for me?" she stammered, "and did not know 
whether I was worth such tender care. I have not been so 
always, but I will be so. Here in this place I can never be 
anything but gentle and grateful." 

Much moved, he clasped her in his arms. He kissed her 
eyes, her hair ; he sought and found her innocent lips ; and 
here his young wife, blissfully happy, first returned his kiss. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LETTER. 

The sensation caused by the disclosure of Erwin's mar- 
riage, and the wonderful stories in circulation concerning it, 
had hardly died away. It was still whispered about that the 
affairs of the household at ErlenstSin were conducted upon 
a very artificial basis. 

Erwin had told all the truth to his most intimate friends, 
had sent the announcement of his marriage out into the 
world at large, and immediately afterwards had presented 
Clemence to his nearest neighbours. Nora had also remained 
at Eslenstein, although Erwin's liberality had made it pos- 
sible for her to select another abode if it so pleased her. 

But she stayed because she was impressed by the convic- 
tion that her doing so annoyed Clemence ; she stayed because 
her vanity could not believe in the happiness of a marriage 
contracted by Clemence without any will of her own, and by 
Erwin simply from a feeling of gratitude ; and, finally, she 
stayed because she felt herself Clemence's superior in every 
respect, and she took a cruel pleasure in casting her into the 
shade before her husband and the world, in offendiug Erwin's 
pride and overthrowing Clemence's feeble confidence in her- 
self. 

Her publicly-avowed reasons for remaining were Erica's 
frail constitution, which needed country air, and the seclusion 
of a country life, which had become dear to herself. Uni- 
versally admired for her manifold charms, especially since 
she had been a widow, there were not wanting voices to urge 
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her longer stay at Erlenstein : so brilliant an addition as 
Nora was a treasure indeed in country society. 

Of course the presence of so hostile and intriguing an 
inmate could not but be a great drawback to the establish- 
ment of desirable relations between the husband and wife. The 
good seed which Erwin's thoughtful attention had sown in 
Clemence's heart could not germinate beneath Nora's keen, 
contemptuous glance, beneath the various humiliations to 
which, unknown to Erwin, Nora subjected his young wife. 

Appearing in society together the two women provoked 
involuntary comparison ; and Nora, with her experience, her 
wit and her talents, carried off the prize in public estimation. 
The beautiful woman had never so exerted herself to please 
as now when it was her aim to outahine Clemence. She was 
the centre of every assemblage, — the actual head of the 
house at Erlenstein, doing the honours there with inimitable 
grace. It was so natural that all should gather about her,— 
she had an amiable word for old and young, she was the life 
of every circle, and her music lent her an added charm. 

Clemence understood nothing of all this ; although not one 
whit behind Nora in quickness of apprehension or in power 
of intellect, she was utterly wanting in that experience of the 
world that could make her wit of any use to her. Nora 
understood perfectly how to make her appear to disadvantage 
on every occasion; and the young wife's jealousy, against 
which she struggled bravely, subjected her to intense suffer- 
ing. It was only just and natural that Erwin, who was a 
passionate lover of music, should listen with delight to 
Nora's songs, that they should converse together upon lit- 
erature and questions of the day, of which Clemence was en- 
tirely ignorant. Such intercourse was a necessity to him, 
and he looked for his wife's intellectual improvement from 
constant association with Nora. He discovered with dismay 
how defective had been her training at Pastor Uten's, and 
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would have supplied her with masters but that he feared to 
wound and startle her before she was thoroughly at home 
at Erlenstein. Hoping so much from her association with 
Nora, he constantly sought his sister-in-law's society, — she 
would form this young creature, whose heart was a flawless 
jewel so pure and clear that it could retain no evil impres- 
sion. For in his eyes she was elevated far above all other 
women by her pure spirit, her incorruptible integrity of 
soul: her defective education was a small matter in com- 
parison. And this proudly upright character was clothed in 
a fresh and exquisite beauty of person that kindled in his 
heart the fire of early youth. 

Could he have placed confidence enough in Clemence's 
inexperience to confess to her the tie that had once bound 
him to Nora, and how it had been severed, or if he had 
suspected how much she already knew of what was so 
painful for him and so humiliating for Nora, he would have 
frankly told her all, and so banished the doubts that tor- 
mented her. 

But he shrank from clouding her childlike soul by ac- 
quainting her with this sad experience of his. Why tell her 
of struggles which she neither could nor should comprehend ? 
why humiliate Nora in his wife's eyes when he had quite for- 
given her ? To do so would be disloyal to Robert, who had 
commended Nora to his protection, and treachery to Nora 
herself, who was now his guest. And why should he recall 
what was sad, now when it was all past and life was dawning 
afresh for him ? 

And so the word was unspoken for which Clemence waited 
impatiently from day to day ; and since his confidence was 
withheld, her own, which had begun to bud, gradually died 
away. She said nothing; she did not tell him that she 
knew Nora and her past life, — that she had been allowed to 
eee more than he had himself known of her true nature. 
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How he must have loved her, she thought, since he could 
even now place her beside, nay, above, his wife ! What a 
thorough understanding there must be between them to 
enable Nora to maintain her position so securely without 
ever a reference to the past 1 

After that first kiss in the forest lodge she waited anxiously 
for his confidence, and when it was withheld, she grew more 
and more reserved towards him. 

This surprised him at first, and then hurt him. Was 
she, after all, only a capricious child, — a child who could 
charm him merely through her youth and helplessness? 
Deprived of the attraction of feminine devotedness and child- 
like trust, her defects were all the more evident, and con- 
trasted strongly with Nora's ready tact and versatility. And 
yet there was something about her that attracted him irresis- 
tibly, that took captive not only his senses but even his every 
thought. 

He felt the invisible barrier between them, but he could 
not tell what erected it or how it could be destroyed. Her 
eyes followed him in mute inquiry, and he racked his brain 
to discover what was the question which he saw in them. 
If travelling had not been for the time prohibited for him 
in consequence of his wound, he would have carried her 
away with him upon a journey, where their mutual depend- 
ence might have been so much greater than at Erlenstein. 
Now and then he had a vague sensation that Nora's presence 
in the castle was a disadvantage to both Clemence and him- 
self, and he wondered that she prolonged her stay with a 
persistence that was quite unlike her. He hoped that when 
the cold weather set in she might grow weary of the compara- 
tive quiet of Erlenstein ; he could not hint to her, even 
ever so faintly, that he desired her departure : that would be 
treachery indeed to Robert's memory. 

Clemence, out of her inexperience, did not understand 
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him, and neither did Nora understand him. Such magna- 
nimity was quite incomprehensible to her. 

He had told her the entire story of his marriage, and had 
even added that if Clemence found it impossible to love him, 
she never should be condemned to a life of misery at his side. 
She should be free, legally free. 

He spoke these words without dreaming of the ideas to 
which they gave rise in Nora's scheming brain. Now these 
ideas took shape in a distinct picture of a future which 
should, after all, crown her hopes. 

She noticed the pains that Erwin took to train and edu- 
cate his young wife without offence to her pride, how he 
would sometimes innocently refer her to Nora herself as a 
model of social tact and intellectual culture, and she did all 
that she could to frustrate his efforts by manifesting towards 
Clemence, in a manner to be perceived by her alone, a de- 
gree of compassionate contempt that aroused all the antago- 
nism of her proud nature. 

The young wife frankly and openly expressed scorn for all 
the qualities held up thus for her admiration, and regarded 
ironically an amiability the worthlessness of which she, 
simple child though she were, had learned so well. 

Nora felt this, and silently took her revenge. She invari- 
ably, in the home circle, introduced subjects of intellectual 
interest with which Clemence was totally unacquainted, lead- 
ing the conversation to topics where the young wife could 
not follow, and separating, as far as might be, those who were 
in reality formed to be all in all to each other. 

And Clemence, under the pretence of indifference or fa- 
tigue, would escape from a society where Nora occupied the 
place of honour, acceded to her by Erwin himself, and in 
the solitude of her own room would burst into tears of pas- 
sionate despair, more bitter than any she had felt at her 
father's grave or in the secluded parsonage. Now it was her 
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husband's heart for which she mourned. She loved him so 
tenderly and truly, in secret, for fear of Nora's sneers, and 
he — far above her love he could rank the beauty and the 
tinsel qualities of a woman who could scarcely conceal the 
emptiness of her soul ! 

Sometimes when his glance would rest anxiously and re- 
proachfully upon her in the midst of some social gathering 
where Nora was the admired of all, and she supposed herself 
to be unnoticed, she thirsted to throw herself into his arms 
and entreat him, " Take me to your heart. I am so lonely. 
Give me the confidence, the affection you vowed should be 
mine : thej are what I prize." 

The poor tortured heart lay bare before Nora ; she needed 
but to smile contemptuously and its longing turned to bit- 
terness. Clemence, believing herself neglected, turned, as 
she had done at Pastor Ilten's, to the distractions of her 
childhood, — her horse and dog were her constant com- 
panions. 

Of course Erwin accompanied her upon her long rides, and 
at such times, freed from all restraints, they were more closely 
drawn together. Far more self-possessed in the saddle than in 
the drawing-room, away from all criticising scrutiny, Clemence 
was once more the joyous child of the forest, enchanting in 
her naive freshness and grace. 

But Nora could not let her victim escape her thus; in 
apparently generous admiration she called the attention of 
all to the 'courageous Amazon,' she extolled the 'mascu- 
line tastes' of the young wife, and artfully contrived to make 
them appear opposed to every feminine impulse. She got 
up races and steeple-chases that Clemence might be made the 
centre of a crowd of * sporting men,' whose manners were 
freer and more boisterous than refinement warranted or than 
Clemence's fastidious taste could endure. 

Shocked and dismayed, she recoiled. Was what the Frau 
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R'athin had told her true, then ? Did these men dare to 
offer her a homage which they would not have ventured to 
lay at Nora's feet? Her beautiful foe had dubbed her 
'Amazon/ and, although Erwin protested against it, the 
name clung to her. 

" What can she do then all the day, 
Sinoe spin or sew she never may ?" 

Nora sang in her clear, rich voice, with an emphasis that 
confused Clemence and made her the observed of all the 
men who were present. Erwin was not among them, or 
Nora would not have dared to do this, and the poor child 
could not possibly complain of an innocent song, which might 
bear no reference whatsoever to herself. 

But her beloved amusement was spoiled for her. Her 
feminine delicacy was insulted, and she denied herself a 
pleasure that could give rise to a misunderstanding of her 
character, since she could not balance it by the pursuit of 
some strictly feminine avocation. Her rides were given up, 
her pistols were locked away. 

It followed that there were fewer moments of confidential 
intercourse between husband and wife. Even when now and 
then they went together to the cottage in the oak grove 
where the memory of that first happy hour was sure to stir 
Clemence's heart, they were almost always interrupted by 
little Erica, who had chosen the spot for her playground, and 
who was continually sent hither to play by her mother. 

The year was far advanced, the trees were donning their 
gayest colours, and there was golden sunshine everywhere ; 
it was a clear warm day in September when Clemence sat 
beneath the lindens on the terrace with a book. It was 
* Hermann and Dorothea/ which Erwin had been reading 
aloud to her, his fine voice and correct emphasis making it 
all delightfully clear and melodious in her ears. 
k 19 
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He Had been called away, and Clemence sat now awaiting 
his return, while, with the awkwardness of a child, she was 
busying herself with some embroidery. 

She looked very simple and charming in her light gown, 
sitting quietly there, calm and unruffled, since she supposed 
herself unobserved. In spite of inward turmoil, the bud 
was unfolding to the light. She had grown more beautiful 
without losing her youthful freshness, and the nobility of her 
disposition could not but be evident in the dignified repose 
of her expression. 

This probably struck Nora, who paused, as she came around 
the western end of the terrace, and contemplated the silent 
figure for a few moments before she slowly approached. 
When she was quite near, Clemence started. 

" Have I startled you, Clemence ? I beg pardon ; I did 
not mean to disturb you. I really had no idea that the 
Amazon could privately content herself with a piece of em- 
broidery, after the fashion of commonplace women like my- 
self. Never blush about it, little lady ; it is really a very 
pretty picture, and quite reminds me of the time when I was 
a little girl and used to hide myself to finish my Christmas- 
gifts. Every one takes an interest in such beginners, and 
admires them." 

Clemence laid aside her work. " I differ from you in at- 
taching no value to the interest and admiration of ' every 
one,' " she replied, coldly. " Even as a ' little girl* you had 
the advantage of me there." 

" But, dear Clemence, my interest cannot annoy you. It 
is well meant, I assure you. It is quite charming to see you 
occupied like other women. And you have been reading, 
too?" 

Without an invitation she took possession of the seat be- 
side Clemence. " Ah, * Hermann and Dorothea.' You know 
it, of course ?" 
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" No," Clemence replied. 

" Not ?" Nora said it with an expression of sincere amaze- 
ment, and then added, as if to excuse a want of tact on her 
part, " Forgive me, hut I could not help showing my sur- 
prise, it is so unusual to find any one so natural and child- 
like. Of course it will all be different soon, with the pains 
our dear Erwin takes with you. But indeed there is a pecu- 
liar charm about such nature." 

" Why not furnish yourself with it, then ?" rejoined 
Clemence, looking her full in the face. " Do you fear the 
counterfeit might be detected?" 

Nora was startled by the intense contempt that lay in the 
calmly-uttered words. Evidently she had an antagonist quite 
equal to measuring swords with herself. She decided to be 
more cautious, and led the conversation to indifferent topics, 
extorting only monosyllables from Clemence. 

A servant came from the house and handed Clemence a 
letter, — a letter the address of which, and the arms with 
which it was sealed, evidently startled her. She examined 
them silently for a moment, and then laid the envelope aside 
without opening it. 

Nora's sharp eyes had detected that the address was writ- 
ten in a fine Italian hand, and that the letter was post-marked 
'Paris.' "Pray don't let me interfere with your reading 
your letter, Clemence," she said. 

" It can wait," the young wife replied, evasively. This 
Nora chose to understand as a hint to withdraw, and she did 
so, remarking that she must see what had become of Erica. 

When she had vanished in the shrubbery Clemence opened 
her letter ; it was written in French, and was, of course, unintel- 
ligible for her. With a sigh she laid it down : every day made 
her more profoundly conscious of her weakness and depend- 
ence. So much had been withheld from her that she wished 
to know. Erwin had barely mentioned to her that she had 
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French relatives who might wish to assert a claim upon her, 
— to constitute themselves her guardians. It had sufficed 
her. She cared nothing for these people, of whom her father 
had never spoken, and since her arrival at Erlenstein she had 
undergone so many struggles, her head and heart had been 
so full, that she had wellnigh forgotten their existence. 

But now that each day seemed to isolate her more com- 
pletely, the natural desire for some ties of family and rela- 
tionship awoke within her. There were those, then, to whom 
she was linked by ties of blood who were stretching out 
their hands to her. 

When Erwin returned there was nothing for it but to make 
the humiliating confession that she could not read her letter, 
and she did so with tears in her eyes. 

"We will study French together, Clemence," he said, 
kindly, " and Nora shall make a third in the long winter 
evenings ; she speaks French astonishingly well." 

This destroyed all attraction the plan might have for 
Clemence. " Read me my letter," she said. " I am not so 
much troubled by French correspondents as to make it neces- 
sary for you to devote your time to playing the part of school- 
master." 

He looked disappointed. "How variable you are, Cle- 
mence I I should so like to have you firm and steadfast." 

' Steadfast I 1 Was she not steadfast indeed in her love for 
him, — steadfast and unchangeable ? 

He unfolded the letter and read it first to himself. " This 
comes from a near relative of yours," he said, after brief 
reflection. "I will not translate it literally for you, but 
will tell you of its contents. Have you no remembrance, 
Clemence, of your early childhood in France, of your grand- 
parents, of your mother ?" 

Her beautiful eyes sparkled as she replied, thoughtfully, 
" Yes, my remembrance of my mother is quite distinct, 
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although I aeem to have seen her but a few times before I 
was always with my father. We never spoke of her. His 
grief when once we did so, and he gave me her picture, 
was so great that, child as I was, I could not venture ever 
again to arouse such pain." 

" Poor Walter I" Erwin said, with emotion ; " that pain 
killed him. He could not endure to have lost so terribly the 
wife whom he had loved so ardently and whom he never 
could forget." 

" So terribly ?" she asked, looking up at him eagerly. 
" I am no longer a child to be overcome by horror ; tell me, 
Erwin, how he lost her." 

" Not by death/ 1 he said, avoiding her gaze. 

" Not by death ?" she exclaimed. " Is she still living, her 
mind darkened, separated from him and from me ?*' 

" My dear Clemence," he said, gently clasping her hands 
in his, " listen to me. Her mind was not darkened, but her 
heart, and in an evil hour she strayed from the right, and 
Paradise was closed upon her." 

Clemence covered her face with her hands. "Was she 
guilty, Erwin, guilty ? and did my father put her away from 
him?" 

" Yes," he replied, deeply moved ; " she was lost for him. 
When he discovered that she had betrayed him he took 
you in his arms and fled. Do not dwell, my child, upon his 
bitter agony; remember rather all you were to him, — his 
consolation, his pride, his priceless treasure. The law gave 
you to him ; he availed himself of his right, and your mother 
never saw you again." 

He drew away her hands from her pale face. " Look up, 
my dear Clemence," he said, tenderly. " Forgiveness follows 
sin. She was lost for him in this world, but for you she still 
lives, for you are her child. Nothing can sever that tie. 
Tour father feared to expose you to her influence while you 
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were so young, and therefore he gave yon to me. And if 
you could but be happy with me, I would so gladly, dear, 
atone to you for all you have lost 1" 

She forgot for the moment all her doubts, suspicions, and 
reserve ; she threw herself, sobbing, into his arms, and he 
clasped her close. 

" I know now why my father gave me to you," she said, 
after a pause: "he was driven to do so by his anxious 
affection for me. Heaven will forgive the errors of so true 
a love. And I ? I was influenced by childlike obedience, — 
by my desire to fulfil his every wish. But why did you 
consent, Erwin, to his plan ? Tell me frankly, I pray you." 

She looked at him with eyes filled with expectation and 
entreaty. Even in the agitation of this moment she strug- 
gled to win his confidence. Would he not, could he not 
confess to her how cruelly he had sinned against her in 
giving her his hand while his heart was full of a love that 
he could not banish thence and that still mastered him to- 
day? 

But he gazed at her as if he had no wrong to confess. 
"Gratitude, Clemence, not love for you," he answered, 
calmly, "for then you were but a child. One of these days 
I will tell you of all that I owed to your father." 

" You do not tell me what your consent cost you," she 
said, reproachfully. 

" No, my love ; there was no time for any struggle with 
myself when my every thought belonged to my dying friend, 
and urgent demands were made upon me by my country. I 
was carried away by the spirit of the time, and my wound 
brought on a long period of unconsciousness and uncertainty. 
Then, — when my brain grew clear and strong once more — 
then you came." 

" And yet, in spite of papa's great affection for me, was he 
not wrong ?" she said, musingly. " Did he consider suffi- 
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ciently the danger there was of oar not being suited to each 
other, of our finding it impossible to love each other as we 
should? Did he reflect that an unsatisfied heart is like 
a rudderless vessel on the ocean of life, sure to be dashed 
upon quicksands ? Did he mean only to bind, not to loose, 
if the vow should prove a galling fetter ?" 

She thought only of him as she spoke, not of herself, — 
she loved him so unutterably 1 But he gave another signifi- 
cance to her words and was startled. 

" He thought of that, or, I should rather say, I thought 
of it. If the chain galls you, Clemence, — if your heart 
thirsts for freedom, — then — yes, then I will release you. But 
I must hear it from your own lips. I must and will see that 
you choose a part in life wherein your father's blessing can 
follow you, — his blessing and my loving memory. But do 
not, do not let me hear it now&j — not now. We have been 
together for so short a time ; you are so young ; you know 
so little of the world. Prove me before you reject me." 

His face had paled, and his deep voice trembled slightly 
as he spoke. Clemence felt in her heart the emotion that 
thrilled his own. 

" I was not thinking of myself: I was only asking what 
liberty my father had left you," she said. 

He would not say " none," but answered, smiling, " All 
the liberty accorded me by honour and a sense of duty. But 
we have strayed from your mother's fortunes, Clemence, to 
our own. If you can appreciate her fault, and yet judge her 
gently, I have your father's permission for your seeing her 
again. I have delayed telling you of this. I wanted you to 
be really at home here before I allowed your mother to in- 
fluence your thoughts and resolves. She feels herself injured 
by our marriage : she has tried, although vainly, to annul it. 
It was natural that Pastor Ilten should fear some forcible 
attempt upon her part to gain possession of you, and there- 
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fore he brought you hither. Now your grandmother writes 
that she is coming to see yon in your own home. We will 
receive her, accompanied, as she says, by her nephew, with 
all due respect." 

Clemence trembled with emotion. "It is delightful to 
have some real relatives/' she said. " But why do you say 
nothing of mamma? Does she not want to see me ?" 

" Indeed she does, dear heart ; but your mother is sensi- 
tive, — she does not wish to come as a suppliant to her child, 
however she may have sinned. You shall go to her, my 
dear Clemence, in time ; and when she clasps you in her 
arms she will be once more reconciled with herself and with 
the world. The God who visits the sins of the fathers upon 
the children to the third and fourth generation, will yet 
answer the filial prayer that comes from a heart so pure and 
true as yours." , 



CHAPTER VIIL 

KITH AND KIN. 

It was on a day late in October : the morning was glori- 
ously bright, and, although a slight hoar-frost glistened on 
the fields, the sun was warm, and mocked the open fires 
lighted in some of the rooms at Erlenstein. 

A couple of riding-horses and a pony-carriage, drawn by 
a pretty pair of ponies, were waiting before the hall-door, 
and Erwin himself conducted to the light vehicle the old 
lady, who, with Clemence, soon made her appearance, well 
wrapped up for her morning drive. 

The Countess Fresange had been a guest at Erlenstein for 
some weeks, and Erwin had exerted himself to the utmost 
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to make her feel herself a welcome and honoured member 
of the family circle there. Now he arranged her wraps, and 
then handed the reins to his wife, while the Countess looked 
up and gave a friendly nod to Nora, who, with her child, was 
standing at an open window. Just as the horses were about 
to start, however, the old lady rose from her seat and ex- 
claimed, " My letter, — ah, my letter ! I forgot to send it to 
the post. I must attend to it. It is lying upon my writing- 
table." 

" I will give orders instantly, madame, to have it attended 
to," Erwin assured her. 

But Nora called down from the window, " Leave it to me, 
Erwin. I will go and find the letter myself, Countess Fr6- 
sange : Josef is just going to town. Leave the letter to 
me, Erwin, and mount your horse." 

The Countess smiled and nodded, Erwin lifted his hat, and 
the carriage drove off. Erwin and the cavalier who was his 
companion mounted and followed it, — not, however, before 
the latter had waved his hand to the beautiful woman at the 
window and had received from her an acknowledgment of 
his greeting, that suggested an excellent understanding be- 
tween the two. 

When the riders had vanished, Nora withdrew from the 
window, and put down upon the floor the little girl who had 
helped to form so effective a group in its frame. " Go to 
Josefe, Erica ; I have no time to play with you now." 

The child departed contentedly, and Frau Nora was alone, 
as she had desired to be. She had refused to accompany 
the guests upon this their farewell visit to a neighbouring 
estate, the owners of which had shown the Countess Fr6- 
sange much attention during her stay at Erlenstein. Nora 
was never satisfied to play a subordinate part, and upon this 
occasion she could not possibly have been a principal object 
of consideration. 
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She now bethought her of her offer to despatch the letter, 
and went to the Countess's apartment, which her maid was 
busied in arranging. The letter lay, as has been said, upon 
the writing-table ; as she took it up her eye fell upon the 
seal. It had been stamped with a ring worn by the Countess, 
and the impression was not that of the Fr&ange crest, but 
of Nora's own, — the Maubert device, — which her father had 
always used. On the instant Nora was assailed by temptation. 

As ever, where her own advantage was in question and 
there was no great risk to run, she yielded, without regard 
for her conscience or her honour. She took the letter to her 
own room, locked herself in, and sat down at her writing-table. 
For an instant she paused, but only to ponder upon the best 
method of proceeding, and then she carefully broke the seal. 
The contents of this letter promised to be so rich a prize for 
her ; by the Countess's views and opinions she could regulate 
her own conduct, and learn what she might expect to effect 
as to her own future. 

The letter was directed to Clemence's mother, — a long and 
significant epistle, which Nora read with eager interest. 

" You are wrong, my dear Jeanne, to complain. Have I 
not faithfully informed you of all necessary particulars, — of 
how we have been received here, of how I have found your 
— no, our child, and that she is, apparently, well provided 
for ? Is not that really enough to satisfy a mother's heart, 
and do not your reproaches show that, in spite of your as- 
sertion to the contrary, you are nowise indifferent to the 
small joys and sorrows of life ? Ah, Jeanne, I entreat you 
to relinquish this mad fancy for a convent life. If you 
think you have an atonement to make, make it to your 
mother and your child. For heaven's sake give up the idea 
of storming heaven from the cell of a cloister after such a 
life as you have led, with all its memories, its desires, yes, 
and its duties. Your child will else be lost to you forever. 
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I never will lift a finger to immure lier with you. I had far 
rather she should stay where she is. 

" But these are matters better discussed by word of mouth. 
If I only had, what surely a mother has a right to claim, — 
my only daughter beneath my roof, — if my home were not 
made desolate by your exaggerated ideas, and besieged by 
parasitic relatives, I should have returned thither long since. 
Now I positively dread to do so. I shall, I think, pass 
several weeks in Vienna and Dresden on the way home. I 
really need some excitement after my stay in this secluded 
spot. 

"And in this solitude, unseen, unknown, and, I fear, 
unloved, your child is wasting her bloom! Is Clemence 
happy ? No ; she is the reverse. I am not afraid to assert 
this, although she has reposed no confidence in me. Our 
intercourse is, thanks to her very defective education, most 
imperfect. One cannot use an interpreter in discussing 
confidential matters. Certainly her position is a very un- 
natural one ; one that conforms neither to the exaggerated 
German ideas of marriage nor to the more rational French 
conception of wedded life. She is neither the mistress of 
the house nor her husband's wife. She is overlooked every- 
where and by everybody. In my presence, at my side, she 
receives a greater share of attention, but I feel that she owes 
this entirely to my rank and name. 

" Why is this ? So far as I can judge, her education is 
entirely at fault. Without talent, without esprit or vivacity, 
without that chic which is the result only of free intercourse 
with the most distinguished society, her beauty is ineffective, 
and the talents which she possesses are entirely useless. You 
will not suspect me of alluding, after the sentimental Ger- 
man fashion, to qualities of the heart, — I will gladly take all 
those for granted. I speak of exterior advantages. She is 
a bold and graceful horsewoman, drives admirably well, and 
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plays with pistols as we do with our fans. All this might be 
most effective and interesting if it were only turned intelli- 
gently to account, but as she exercises these accomplishments 
they produce no effect whatever. She has all her father's 
quiet intensity of feeling which used so to embarrass me. 
Under his influence, without pleasures, without playmates, 
she has grown up grave beyond her years and sex. 

" You ask me what I think of Tromberg. Well, he is 
a tall, handsome, muscular fellow, fair, good-natured, courte- 
ous. He reminds me continually of your husband, but he 
appears to possess more strength of mind. I hold it impos- 
sible that he should love Clemence. As she is now, she could 
not possibly enchant any man, but as what she might become 
in right hands, she would see the world at her feet ! No, he 
does not love her. How can he, while beside her stands a 
creature so lovely, so charming, so finished in thought and 
action as the young sister-in-law of whom I wrote you ? Evi- 
dently his love belongs to her, — she herself once admitted as 
much to me. She might conceal it from my searching gaze, 
but my maternal instinct would detect it. She is the mistress 
of this house, and of Tromberg's heart and mind. I believo 
Clemence undergoes a silent martyrdom. What can be worse 
for a woman than daily to feel her rival's foot upon her neck ? 
I cannot say that Tromberg ever fails in consideration for 
Clemence : his eye is always upon her, but he has the air of 
her guardian. One is ever conscious of the slight rein which 
she obeys so implicitly. It is easy to see that her silence and 
her reserve are the result of fear, embarrassment, and painful 
jealousy. Poor, dear child ! so young, so beautiful, and so 
forlorn ! What might she not — no, what must and shall she 
not become in my hands ! 

" You will, of course, wish me to justify my conviction 
that Tromberg's love is given to his brilliant sister-in-law. I 
will make the proof of the fact as clear to you as I can. 
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"Do you know who this beautiful Baroness Nora is, 
— whence she comes ? She is nearly connected with me, 
Jeanne ; our blood flows in her veins. She is the grand- 
daughter of my brother Raoul, who made, as you know, a 
misalliance, — married a German woman from the bourgeoisie, 
whom my father never would acknowledge. Raoul was 
nearly fifteen years older than I ; I can only dimly remembei 
all the talk there was about him, and I might have forgotten 
it entirely had not his disinheritance so increased our own 
estates. Nora is the only issue of that branch of the family : 
the daughter of one of the sons, who was of right your 
cousin, and, like Clemence, she married a Baron Tromberg. 
Her husband was Erwin's twin brother. 

" How wonderfully the destinies of mankind are linked 
together I Who would have thought that the grandchild of 
the disowned Raoul would one day be Clemence's sister, and 
so far above our poor child in talent and acquirements ? 

" You know how free from prejudice I am ; and it costs 
me nothing in this case to admit the truth. Nora is a be- 
witching creature. I discovered our relationship quite acci- 
dentally. Her little child brought me, one day, her mother's 
watch, which she had stolen from her dressing-table, to show 
me the chatelaine she admired. To my amazement I found 
suspended to it a seal engraved with my — the Maubert — 
crest. Naturally, I made inquiries concerning it, and they 
led to the discovery that I was her great-aunt. 

" It is really ridiculous to admit it, but I felt a degree ot 
mortification when she told me how sordid had been her sur- 
roundings until fate had atoned to her for what our father 
took from her. For it certainly was not my fault, — I never 
even knew of her existence, and it is silly to feel as if I had 
robbed her. She would not voluntarily excite any such self- 
reproach in me. In the most amiable way conceivable she 
congratulated herself upon what she calls the double kinship, 

20 
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and with caressing sweetness confided to me the story of her 
past. I learned thus more of the Tromberg family than 
would else have been possible. For even if Clemence could 
speak our language, or if I could express myself more fluently 
in hers than is the case, it would avail me nothing in this 
regard. No one considers it worth the trouble to acquaint 
her with family affairs. 

"The estate is quite important, and the family distin- 
guished. Clemence is well established in these respects. 
Nora was — I do not know why — educated by the Tromberg 
family, and, like Clemence, was betrothed to the elder son. 
But the difference was that Nora was betrothed and not 
married. She knew something of the world, while Clemence 
had lived in a solitude. In Nora there was a preponderance 
of her father's French blood, and Clemence is German from 
head to foot, — a dreamer like her father. Nora, not yet in- 
dissolubly bound, broke loose from her fetters, acted out her- 
self, and married the younger, handsomer, and finer of tho 
brothers, although he was the poorer. And here a terrible 
secret escaped her, — a secret which perhaps, in view of Cle- 
mence's position, I am hardly right in communicating to 
you, — Erwin, in his jealous rage, laid murderous hands upon 
his own brother ! 

" What an unbridled nature, what fearful passions, lie 
dormant beneath this man's apparent amiability I How I 
have trembled for Clemence ! Her timidity in his presence 
is* explained ; it is easy to understand her change of colour, 
the keen, anxious gaze that follows him whenever they are 
together. Doubtless she is in mortal terror of him. What 
scenes she may have witnessed in private ! 

" Nora's presence Clemence feels to be the cause of her own 
unfortunate position in her home. I suspected this, and said 
so to Nora. But she shrugged her shoulders : she could do 
nothing to alter the circumstances. 
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" ( I must stay here, madame, although I do so with a 
bleeding heart/ she said ; ' my pecuniary affairs as well as 
my gratitude force me to do so. I wronged Erwin deeply 
when I destroyed his dearest hopes, and he took his revenge, 
after the transport of fury which led him to attempt Robert's 
life had passed, in bestowing upon us Erlenstein I 

" 4 My husband's death returned it to him, and the care de- 
volved upon him of myself, once — nay, why should I conceal 
it ? — still so ardently loved by him. Patrimony of my own I 
have none, as you know better than any one else, madame. I 
have no shelter, no support for myself and my child, save 
what the law allows me at Erlenstein. I cannot forget 
what woe I have wrought in Erwin's life ; I cannot when 
I see him struggle as he does against his fate. Our dear 
Clemence, in spite of her touching grace, her innocent beauty, 
is not yet fitted to appreciate him, perhaps never will be so ; 
for, in my opinion, she is not happy in her marriage. I need 
not tell you, madame* — you should have seen the proud 
glance in her beautiful eyes, Jeanne, as she said this — 
1 that I interfere with no claims of hers. We are not lords 
of our thoughts, but we are lords of our actions. If I 
could purchase for Erwin, or for my dear Clemence, the hap- 
piness which neither knows, without imperilling my child's 
interests, no sacrifice would be too great for me.' 

14 * You could have done so if Erwin had been free when 
your husband died,' I ventured to remark. 

" ' And I should have done so, madame, undoubtedly,' she 
replied, ( for I had appeased the cravings of my heart. I 
should have followed the dictates of reason, and have led a 
calm, peaceful life at his side, seeing in him another father 
for my child.' 

44 Yes, Jeanne, it is clear : Clemence must go in order that 
all may be happy,— ourselves, Erwin, Nora, and, more than 
all, herself. And the wish for a separation must come from 
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her. She must take the decisive step, for Erwin, with his 
exaggerated sentiment of honour, will never take it, — would 
perish rather. Nora, as she has declared, will not leave 
here. Then Clemence must go. 

" I hinted as much to the Baroness, and she said, ' Before 
doing so Clemence must be far unhappier than she is, for 
hers is a very obstinate character, and every patient shuns 
the operation that effects his cure.' 

" ( Then the physician must induce him to undergo it,' I 
rejoined, significantly. 

" ' And the physician is ?' she asked, smiling. 

" ' Yourself, Nora/ I replied. * Make haste ; make Erwin 
happy, assure your own future, and fill my poor Jeanne's 
heart and my own with gratitude. You are a mother ; you 
know what it would be to seek and call for your child for 
years in vain, and then to find it struggling with the waves 
and be unable to succour it My last hope in life rests upon 
this child. In my hand this drooping flower will bloom in 
freshness and beauty. Ah, give her to me 1* 

" ' But how, madame ?' she asked. 

" ' Be the physician, — the restorer/ I said. * Cut deep into 
her flesh to save her life. Make what is now only hard to 
bear intolerable for her, and show her that she has nothing 
to expect of the future. When she sees you fill her place in 
every possible way, when she finds that there is no happiness, 
that there are no duties for her here, she will comprehend 
that hope beckons her to my beautiful France, — to her 
mother's home and clasping arms. Her nature must be a 
proud one : it is her inheritance from both parents. It can- 
not long undergo humiliation.' 

" ( And how high a price do you think I must pay, madame, 
for such a bold attempt ?' she asked, sharply. 

" * Not too high for your conscience,' I replied, ' for you 
will do a good work.' 
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" ' And what if the operation, as you call it, fails ?' she 
asked further ; " if Clemence should be free and happy, but 
Erwin should see through the scheme, and reward me with 
anger or contempt instead of gratitude? I have a child, 
madame, and I love her as you do yours. I cannot hazard 
her future. A mere roof over her head is not sufficient : I 
need more. It was enough that fate destroyed my worldly 
future before my birth ; I will not lay violent hands upon it 
myself.' 

"You see, Jeanne, we had already grown very inti- 
mate. The struggle fired me. I must have Clemence; 
I must bring to light the treasures hidden beneath that 
cold and beautiful exterior and adorn with them my declin- 
ing years. 

" ' You shall not risk anything without a corresponding 
gain,' I answered, boldly. * Let us discuss the matter coolly 
and dispassionately. If you succeed in driving Clemence 
into my arms as to some desired asylum, I will gratefully 
insure your future for you, and in so doing atone for the 
fault of my family. I have a feeble-minded sister, a 
Mademoiselle de Maubert, whose last hour is fast approach- 
ing. I am her sole heir, and I will transfer this inheritance, 
which consists in a yearly income of twenty thousand francs, 
to you. No, do not refuse : it is Maubert money. I do 
not ask a sacrifice of you, only an exchange. The very 
day upon which Clemence takes refuge with me or with 
her mother I will have this money placed to your credit at 
my banker's. Do not hesitate, Nora, I entreat you ! I have 
never yet possessed this money : you do not deprive me of it ; 
it is yours of right. But I cannot acknowledge your claims 
unless you will further ours. You certainly will not diminish 
your chances ; if all turns out well they will be increased, 
for there is always the possibility of your becoming the mis- 
tress of Erlenstein. Take this into consideration ; remember 

20* 
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that you will promote the welfare of others by carrying out 
this plan, and you surely will decide in my favour. 1 

" She seemed moved and thoughtful. I say seemed so, for 
she is far too clever not to have decided already. We need 
not care what happens if only we can regain Clemence, poor, 
deceived child I With the property which I shall bestow 
upon Nora, with her enchanting beauty, her wit and accom- 
plishments, the whole world will stand open to her. Such a 
woman ought to be thoroughly independent With this for- 
tune and the family connection that I offer her, she never 
will be so foolish as to link herself to Erwin, that mixturo 
of tyranny and pedantry. Perhaps then she may be induced 
to smile upon poor Ernest, who is madly in love with her ; 
she it was who held him captive so long in Italy when he 
was searching for Clemence, and was misled by the name 
Tromberg. She was wise enough not to listen to him then, 
but I suspect he made her an offer there. But now, — 
who knows? Ernest is a handsome fellow, every inch a 
French noble, and understands women well. Here in this 
wilderness he must seem to her incomparable. However, let 
her do as she chooses if only she will give me back Clemence ! 

" Our conversation was ended by her rising and saying — 
do not laugh, Jeanne, as I did very nearly — that she would 
take the matter to her God. I replied, and in profound 
earnest, that I did not know bow better to express my grati- 
tude to God than by keeping my promise and returning to 
her what had been taken from her father. She kissed my 
hand, I embraced her, and so the matter ended. 

" Now, our present task is — Patience ! But I will not wait 
in this confined little circle, — my mission here is fulfilled. 
I have induced Erwin and Clemence to promise that they 
will visit us in the spring : he must not travel before then. 
Will he bring her ? Must we wait so long ? 

" My letter is long indeed, but it must interest you, al- 
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though it is not a missal. Ah, when you see your child, 
jour beautiful child who has been so long without a mother, 
you will return with her to where you both belong, — to the 
world. 

" Day after to-morrow I leave here, and shall go direct to 
Dresden. Ernest will go with me, but not to Paris. He is 
to pass the winter in Berlin, and it is not difficult to guess 
why. He can get no farther from his fair enchantress. 

" And now farewell. Nancy is moving about, waiting to 
arrange my hair. It is time to dress and to pay some fare- 
well visits. I send you a thousand kisses. 

"Your Mother." 

The thoughtful expression with which Nora held in her 
hand the open letter gradually gave place to a triumphant 
smile. She might surely be content with the portrait the 
Countess had drawn of her; she was scarcely piqued by being 
partly seen through, for she had not been despised. Her 
scheme had never seemed so well laid and feasible as at this 
moment, for she was now assured of the Countess's faith and 
sincerity. 

With an income of twenty thousand francs one might do 
as one pleased, and Count Fresange was a man likely to prove 
dangerous to any woman over whose inclinations cool judg- 
ment did not keep watch. Hitherto she had only been 
carrying on a secret and interesting flirtation with him : 
with the aid of the Countess it might become serious. Liv- 
ing in brilliant Paris at his side, she would never for an 
instant be troubled by the consciousness that Erwin, his life 
shattered for the second time and forever, was passing his 
lonely years at Erlenstein. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SHIPWRECKED. 

Winter had oome, and had laid ite icy finger not only 
npon meadow and forest, bat also upon the hearts of those 
inmates of Erlenstein who had for a short while been drawn 
more closely and warmly together. 

To Erwin it seemed like a dream that he had ever clasped 
to his heart this fair young creature and had gazed enchanted 
into her smiling eyes, which were so much better interpreters 
of her true self than were her words, for her smile grew 
more and more rare and fleeting, until it faded entirely and 
left only the shadow of deep melancholy upon the noble fea- 
tures. His daily life now was made up of a constant unful- 
filled longing that drove him secretly to watch her every 
movement, although her impatient look when she noticed 
his scrutiny warned him to desist. 

Her rapturous exultation upon finding that she possessed 
relatives of her own had soon subsided into indifference when 
it was discovered that Nora shared them with her. Nothing 
could be more obnoxious to her than the undeniable relation- 
ship between herself and the woman whom she despised; 
nothing could more deeply offend her sense of right than to 
have this woman petted and admired by the Countess Fr6- 
sange, and held up to herself as a model. 

Sometimes she felt a strong impulse to tear off the beau* 
tiful mask and reveal Nora in all the falsehood and faithless- 
ness shown her in Frau Maubert's series of photographs, — a 
glittering lie, always repeating herself, yet always victorious 
in every situation of her life. 
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But she did not yield to this temptation : she obeyed the 
native nobility of her disposition and was silent Did not 
Erwin sanction this lie by the esteem and confidence he 
showed towards Nora on every occasion ? 

Countess Fresange was too thorough a woman of the world 
not to find a congenial companion in the beautiful widow. 
Nora spoke French fluently, and Clemence was constantly ex- 
cluded from conversation when the old lady was wearied of 
recalling the imperfect German that she had spoken years 
before. Any intimate exchange of thought and feeling was 
denied Clemence, who had to sit silently by while Nora elo- 
quently portrayed her own life and experiences, arousing the 
Countess's sympathy at every word. To Nora the Countess 
turned for information with regard to Clemence's past and 
present life. Nora gave her commentary upon the young 
wife's present bearing and conduct, and she interpreted to 
the granddaughter the grandmother's expressions of affection 
and tenderness. Clemence, on the contrary, would sooner 
have died than express any tenderness towards her rela- 
tive by Nora's lips. Thus the old lady saw nothing of her 
save the exterior, an exterior made harsh and uncomply- 
ing by most unfortunate circumstances. Never was Nora 
more mistress of the situation than now, when, under the pre- 
tence of courtesy towards a guest, she could exclude Clemence 
entirely from the conversation. This fresh affront wounded 
the young wife more than she acknowledged even to herself. 
She grew discouraged almost to the extent of losing all self- 
control. 

The evenings grew longer and the days more lonely. 
Clemence spent much of her time in her rooms, the only 
place whither Nora did not venture to follow her. Erwin 
might have sought his wife here if her icy demeanour to- 
wards him had not robbed him of his self-possession. He, 
the master of the house, accustomed to command ; he who, 
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even when possessed by bis youthful passion for Nora, bad 
always known bow to maintain bis authority, was constantly 
searching for a pretext to assert his rights with this child. 

He was so blinded by distress and growing passion that be 
did not see the obstacle lying directly before bis feet, and 
while he tormented himself with conjectures as to what could 
have occurred to change Clemence, he overlooked what was 
going on daily under his eyes ; for the magnanimity of his 
own nature made it impossible for him to ascribe low cunning 
and intrigue to Nora. No ; it was her inconstancy that had 
formerly made him so wretched. 

Formerly, — all that lay far behind him, entirely lived down. 
The struggle of to-day, in which he was slowly but surely, 
be felt, losing ground, was infinitely more wearing than had 
been the sharp disappointment of other years. 

Guests were rarer now at Erlenstein, in consequence of 
the rigour of the season, the only one being Count Fresange, 
who returned for a few weeks unexpectedly from Berlin. 
Clemence was surprised to see him, and he overwhelmed 
her with attentions, which left in doubt the question as to 
which of the fair inmates of Erlenstein he preferred. To 
both his visit was welcome. Nora's frivolous temperament, 
never satisfied with any amount of scheming, rejoiced in a 
secret flirtation, and Clemence felt the young man's pres- 
ence a relief, superficially filling, as it did, many a gap in 
daily intercourse at Erlenstein. He understood how to draw 
her into the conversation, bow to divert her mind ; and now 
and then he would provoke from her a quick retort, a lively 
sally, which proved that there was life beneath the icy 
surface. 

How much encouragement and favour the young man re- 
ceived from Nora in private Erwin neither knew nor at- 
tempted to discover. How could he have suspected any 
secrecy when she was perfectly free ? How could he dream 
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that Ernest's success depended upon the increase or annihila- 
tion of his own happiness in marriage ? He had seen Nora 
grow up until she reached his heart, and for a long while 
filled it entirely ; but he did not know her, not even now, 
after his bitter experience of her. 

As, however, Count Fresange did not declare himself, and 
Erwin was jealous of the honour of his family, the master 
of the house maintained rather a formal reserve towards his 
guest, and did not repeat his invitation to him. He did 
indeed return at the end of the winter, though not4o Erlen- 
stein, but to a neighboring estate, where he was the guest 
of a former acquaintance. Thence he visited the castle daily ; 
but his intercourse with the family was too interrupted to 
allow of his being really one of the domestic circle. 

Erwin did all that in him lay to make the time at Erlen- 
stein pass agreeably. He tried to complete Clemence's 
defective education; to arrange some French lessons that 
should make her approaching visit to Paris less of a trial to 
her. But, with Nora to look on, she refused to consent to 
his affectionate proposal, feeling it only an additional humili- 
ation to be obliged to expose her ignorance before one so 
ready to flout it as Nora. 

In the solitude of her own room, however, she made 
pathetic attempts to improve herself. With the eagerness 
and awkwardness of a child she tried to learn from the 
few unsuitable books which she had brought with her from 
Pastor Ilten's, poring over them without any good foundation, 
without any fixed plan,— crowding her mind with incoherent 
facts. 

Long after the castle was buried in midnight repose she 
would sit at her writing-table, with weary eyes and aching 
head, working away at her fruitless task. 

But one there was besides who did not sleep, — one who, 
from the tall windows of the main building, watched the 
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pale ray of her lamp. Her husband often stood, leaning his 
burning brow against the cool window-pane, wondering, long- 
ing to know what the poor child was busy with in the silent 
night, and why he could not win her confidence and make 
her happy. 

With her mother, who thoroughly understood German, 
she carried on a constant correspondence, but she never al- 
lowed her husband any glimpse of their letters. Nothing 
was known of her intercourse with her relatives save what 
was evident in the rich gifts with which she was loaded, — 
magnificent toilettes, that excited Nora's envy, and a thousand 
pretty, useless toys, such as are wont to adorn the boudoir 
of a petted and spoiled woman of fashion. 

The first days of spring brought change to Erlenstein, for 
little Erica sickened with the measles, and Count Fresange, 
who feared infection, ceased his visits, while Clemence, who 
really loved the child, forgetting her bitter dislike of the 
mother, devoted herself to nursing the little one. 

By the child's sick-bed she became once more the Cle- 
mence of former days, — frank, ingenuous, and full of appre- 
ciation of Erica's every want. Her wounded sensibility was 
forgotten ; the energy and endurance which she had shown 
in her father's illness again came to the front, and far out- 
weighed Nora's superficial efforts. In the capacity of nurse 
the beautiful woman was quite willing to rank as Clemence's 
inferior and to leave to her all the fatigue of the office. 
She accepted this labour of love at the young wife's hands 
without shame or remorse, because she obstinately persisted 

i ressing her consciousness that she was endeavouring to 

woman who was tending her child so tenderly of all 
aid make life fair. And Clemence grew calmer and 
jlf-assured than she had been for a long time. In the 
>m there was no place for any thought save of the 
ttient. 
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So long as Kobert's child was seriously ill Erwin neglected 
bis out-door affairs. All for which be cared was to be 
found within the limits of Erica's room ; and when the 
danger was over be feasted his eyes and heart in watching 
his young wife's grace and beauty and the maternal tender- 
ness with which she hung above the little child, while in de- 
vising childish amusements for it she reverted to the hap- 
piest part of her own life. 

But when Erica was so far recovered as only to be confined 
to ber room, an accumulation of business demanded bis 
attention. His presence was necessary to arrange some legal 
matter in the provincial capital, and, as the journey thither 
could be made in bis own carriage, be took his departure 
from Erlenstein for an absence of several days. 

Under other circumstances Erwin would have begged bis 
wife to accompany him, but the gulf between them had 
grown so wide that it seemed impossible to him to propose 
to ber to do so. She stood by mute while Nora gave his 
servant all sorts of directions with regard to the Baron's 
comfort and inspected all the arrangements to promote it to 
which Clemence had previously privately attended. 

When he was really gone, and she could no longer see him 
or hear his voice, her overwrought feelings found vent in a 
flood of tears. They relieved her, and yet she felt forsaken 
and as if she had lost something, — something, she reflected 
with a sad smile, that she had never possessed. 

She looked about ber in the exquisite apartments that be 
bad provided for ber. She gazed at the works of art in 
which they abounded, — the vases and statuettes, the .pictures 
on the walls, the old carved tables and cabinets. What a 
mockery all this outward splendour seemed when contrasted 
with the emptiness of her life 1 A poor attempt to compen- 
sate her for what he never could or would bestow upon ber. 

And she — she longed for him. She still thought of him 
l q 21 
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sometimes with the foolish hope of a child who believes in 
miracles. 

In the evening and on the following day she busied her- 
self with Erica, and in amusing the child beguiled the 
time. Nora, although she was a mother, had so little patience 
or tact with children that she was always insufferably bored 
by being left to entertain her own. She gladly escaped from 
such duties, varied as were her talents to entertain and delight. 
But she, was more amiable towards Clemence than ever before. 
Why should she disturb her in the discharge of an office 
for which she herself had a distaste, and when there was no 
one present in whose eyes she cared to belittle the young 
wife? She was even obliging enough to play and sing in 
her glorious voice some simple songs, to which Clemence 
listened with regretful rapture, and to read aloud pleasantly 
and simply one or another good modern novel. 

A burning desire to equal her in intellectual attainments 
took possession of Clemence's soul. Yes, here was the key 
to unlock all hearts. Mere personal beauty was of no avail 
to do so. 

In the twilight of the fourth day spent thus as a season of 
truce by the two ladies, Nora pleaded a headache as a reason 
for taking a long walk in the park, and commended her child 
especially to Clemence's care during her absence. 

It was a mild evening in April, but, as the child was to be 
carefully shielded from all exposure, Clemence ordered the 
small fire in the room to be renewed. The servant, who 
obeyed her orders, swept together some crushed papers that 
had been tossed into the fireplace, and as he did so little 
Erica, who was looking on, seized one of them, crying out, 
" Ah, what a beautiful letter ! A real, true letter to play 
postman with, as you did a little while ago, when you brought 
me the lovely letter full of bonbons. It had ' Erica von Trom- 
berg' on the outside; don't you remember, Aunt Clemence?" 
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" Yes, darling ; but there are no bonbons in this one. It 
has been in the fireplace, and is dirty. Give it to me, Erica." 

As the child handed it to her she glanced at it involun- 
tarily. It was a telegram dated the same day, and contained 
only the words, " This evening at eight o'clock, in the forest 
lodge. E." 

Her eyes were riveted upon the paper. There it stood as 
undeniable and implacable as Nora's beautiful, disdainful 
face. Her temples throbbed, but her heart seemed to stand 
still. 

The child's touch recalled her to herself. " Are you sleep- 
ing with your eyes open," she asked, laughing, " like the little 
hare ?" 

She started at the touch, and stroked back the heavy hair 
from her forehead. " Yes, yes, dear/' she said, in a trem- 
bling voice. " I have been sleeping for a long time with my 
eyes open, but I am awake now, quite awake." 

She leaned back in her chair, and sat motionless and silent, 
gazing into the flickering fire upon the hearth. Betrayed ! 
treacherously betrayed ! And he could do this, — he to whom 
she had looked up as to the very ideal of strength and 
honour, whom she had loved in all her misery and forlorn- 
ness! There had always lived within her a hope that he 
would one day emerge victorious from his struggle with de- 
licious memories and daily temptation. Now his thoughts 
had become deed, and his breach of faith must separate them 
forever. The wretched game might have been played she 
knew not for how long already. They shunned the gaze of 
the servants, who adored Clemence. It would have been 
dangerous to appoint their meeting in the castle. But that 
he could select for it the forest lodge, that dear spot sacred 
to the purest memories of her childhood, the place where 
she had known her first and only moments of happy love, 
moments upon which she had dwelt as upon some strange, 
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sweet problem, this, this indeed aroused her indignation. 
She rang for Nora's maid, intrusted the child to her care, and 
then, yielding to a sudden impulse, hurried out into the dim 
park. 

Erwin also had a key to this secluded cottage, and in an- 
ticipation of this hour he must have taken it with him when 
he left the castle. She walked quickly, hastening her steps 
almost to a run as she approached her goal. The heavens had 
clouded over, a fine rain was falling, and the rustling of the 
tall trees about the lodge drowned the noise of her approach- 
ing footsteps. 

All was quiet and dark ; the outside shutters were closed, 
but through their cracks gleamed a ray of light Her heart 
throbbed to suffocation : should she confront them and over- 
whelm him, not with remorse, but with shame ? 

She slowly withdrew her outstretched hand, suddenly feel- 
ing with a pang of agony that it was herself and not Erwin 
who would be thus degraded. No, no, she could not look 
upon his shame ; there was another revenge that she could 
take, — Nora ! 

With a kind of savage delight she suddenly adopted the 
plan that flashed upon her fevered brain. Love and anger 
differ in man and woman : while his revenge seeks out her 
who is faithless, a woman's hatred is all for her rival. And 
Nora was more than a favoured rival, she was a cruel foe, a 
living lie ! 

The shutters of the cottage were still closed as they had 
been through the winter, being secured by iron bars on the 
outside, so that they could not be opened from within. The 
key had been carelessly left in the lock ; who would come 
hither to intrude upon a rainy April evening ? 

This time the hand did not tremble : it cautiously turned 
the key in the lock and withdrew it A slight sound waa 
heard within, and a savage triumph gleamed in the eyes that 
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were wont to be so gentle, so sad. The door was of sturdy 
oak : no escape was possible. For an instant she paused and 
listened, then turned and fled through tho dripping alleys of 
the park and along the damp garden-paths until she reached 
the house. Her hair was drenched and her shoes muddy, 
but she never knew it. Her only thought was to flee from the 
scene of her suffering. 

Had he not himself told her that he must release her if 
she were wretched, and could she be more wretched than 
she was at this moment ? 

And she was not entirely forsaken : a mother was stretch- 
ing out her arms to her, ready to take her to her heart. 
However she might once have sinned, her long penance and 
her love for her child must have purified her soul, — the un- 
happy and the repentant belonged together. 

She rang for her maid, and ordered her to pack up suffi- 
cient clothing to last for several days. 

" Is madame going upon a journey ?" the maid ventured 
to ask, surprised at the sight of Clemence's pale face and 
dripping hair. 

" Yes, Mally. I set out within an hour. I have had a 
telegram from my grandmother ; she is ill and sends for me, 
so I cannot wait for the Baron's return." 

" Must we go in an hour, madame ?" the girl asked. " Frau 
Nebel had better come and help us. Madame will want a 
little supper before she goes ?" 

" No, no," Clemence replied, hurriedly pacing to and fro, 
and pausing to press her burning cheek to the window-pane, 
against which the rain was driving. " And what do you mean 
by l we' ? I shall travel alone, Mally. You would only be 
an encumbrance. I shall find more servants at my grand- 
mother's than I need. Make haste. Order Jean to harness 
the chestnuts : they are the fleetest. Tell him to hurry." 

Yes, she must go, — go instantly. Suddenly she remem- 
21* 
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bered how little she knew of travelling, how ignorant she 
was of routes and stopping-places and of the length of the 
journey. She bethought herself, — who had told her about 
the route to Paris, — who, and when ? 

A solution of the difficulty suddenly occurred to her. 
Among the many pretty trifles which the Countess had given 
her was a little mother-of-pearl note-book that contained a 
small plan of the city of Paris. The Countess had wished to 
give her some idea of its size and of the multitude of its 
squares and bridges, its churches and public buildings. Now 
she sought and found this book, which she had not looked at 
since her grandmother had given it to her. 

Had the Countess foreseen this moment? had she suspected 
that this might be a means of Clemence's rescue ? Written 
in her own hand on the title-page was a clear description of 
the route to Paris, with a list of the towns and hotels where 
a night might be spent, and from the little crimson silk 
pocket inside the cover there dropped a thousand-franc note. 

The little book became unspeakably precious to Clemence. 
She collected all her ready money and prepared for her flight. 

The servants whispered among themselves : the horses and 
carriage stood ready before the hall-door. What I leaving 
the castle in the evening, and above all upon such a rainy 
evening ? And how disturbed madame looked ! A telegram 
certainly had been brought to the castle. The Countess 
might be ill, but it all looked very strange. 

Everything was hurriedly arranged, and then came the 
hardest part of all. Clemence summoned Frau Nebel, for 
whom, on account of her age and fidelity, she had always had 
a special regard. " My dear Frau Nebel," she said, and her 
teeth chattered slightly as if from the chill of a fever, " I 
have a very particular commission to give you. I could not 
give it you had I not known from the Baron how devoted you 
are to the family, and that the honour of the house is your 
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own. This is the key of the forest lodge. At six o'clock 
to-morrow morning I ask you to open it; yon alone, and 
without the knowledge of any other person whatever, and 
not before the time I have mentioned. And I require from 
you a solemn promise that you will not speak of what you 
find there to any human being save the Baron only. He 
will ask for your authority for what you do, and you will 
throw the responsibility of your act upon me alone. Tell 
him the truth, — that you obeyed my orders." 

The old housekeeper was dumfounded. This was not 
Nora, of whom she was so afraid, but her own kind, 
beloved young mistress. Here she might venture a remon- 
strance. 

"I shall find nothing bad, I hope, madame," she said, 
timidly. " If I may tell the Herr Baron about it, would it 
not be best to wait until he comes home, that he may unlock 
the door himself?" 

" No, no, for heaven's sake 1" Clemence exclaimed in ter- 
ror ; " the consequences would be upon your head. Oh God !" 
she added, with a burst of tears, " must I always be alone ? — 
is there none to help me ?" 

" Madame, dear madame," said the old housekeeper, weep- 
ing and kissing her mistress's cold hands, " we would all go 
through fire and water for you 1 I promise you to do every- 
thing that you have told me, so help me heaven." 

Clemence was relieved, and pressed the old woman's hand. 
Then she cast one last look around her in the charming 
rooms where happiness had refused to dwell, and slowly de- 
scended the staircase. 

" Must you go, must you ?" asked Frau Nebel. " Is the 
Frau Countess so very ill ? Alone, thus, in the night, with- 
out Claus, without even Mally, — ah, madame, I cannot tell 
what the Herr Baron will say." 

Clemence grew giddy : she could not reply. She nodded 
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to the servants, let Clans lift her into the carriage, and the 
horses started. 

Her eyes were riveted upon the castle, the outline of 
which was plainly to he distinguished. Only a few of its t 

windows were lighted, hut she gazed at it until it vanished \ 

behind the trees, and with it vanished from her sight every 1 

trace of the scene where her newly-born happiness had suf- 
fered shipwreck. She sank back, comfortless and hopeless, 
among the cushions of the carriage which was bearing her 
to a new life, and perhaps to fresh sorrows. 
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CHAPTER L 

LIBERTY. 



Free ! There is an enchanting sound in the very word,— 
it seems to breathe of refreshment for both the physical and 
the moral nature. Was Clemence, leaning back broken and 
exhausted in the railway-carriage, unconscious of this as she 
confronted her new-born freedom ? Ah, she did not see the 
goddess, crowned with roses, who receives her happy devotee 
at the portals of a new existence and arms her with hope, 
joy, and energy, whose look is sunshine and whose breath is 
vital force. No ; she saw only a pale, gloomy figure, whose 
greeting was misery, whose dowry was doubt. 

In taking this decided step Clemence had exhausted her 
power of heart and brain. She neither pictured to herself 
the future, nor feared it. She felt nothing but the agony of 
being betrayed ; her wild effort to soothe it by a momentary 
revenge had left behind a dull sensation of utter misery. 

The morning dawned coldly, — the first night lay between 
her and her sheltering home. With a shiver she drew closer 
about her the cloak that Frau Nebel had pressed upon 
her, and looked out at the crimson streaks which were also 
just illuminating the clearing upon which stood the forest 
lodge. 

The clock in the gable of a small wayside station pointed 
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to six : her heart suddenly throbbed as if her eyes could dis- 
cern what was passing at such a distance. Frau Nebel 
opened the door and started, dismayed : before the worthy 
woman grown old with the honour of the house stood a 
detected perjurer, confused and crushed. Now she was dis- 
graced and humiliated, the woman whose smiling lips had 
daily so tortured her, who had secretly dropped poison into 
her heart until all confidence and hope had died within her. 

This picture had hovered before her all through the night, 
— she had contemplated it with mingled horror and exulta- 
tion; now it was fact, irrevocable; there was no retreat. 
Why did she shrink so as she thought of him whom she had 
loved so ardently, so humbly, and yet whose dishonour she had 
now exposed to the world ? Why did Bhe cover her face from 
the flaming crimson of the morning ? Was she guilty, — she 
herself? Now that it was done came the burning sensation 
of remorse, for having besmirched the purity of her soul by 
such a mean revenge. Why could she not courageously, and 
with true feminine dignity, have frankly spoken the words 
that might have given freedom to all? Ah, she, too, was 
lost with her vanished Paradise ! 

When the train arrived in Berlin the morning was far ad- 
vanced. Clemence left the carriage, and stood lonely and 
helpless in the dep6t amid all the bustle and confusion that 
always reign there. She timidly asked one or two questions, 
which were unheeded, until an elegantly-dressed man, with a 
bold stare of admiration, proffered his assistance. He called 
her Fraulein, and seemed courteous, but there was that in his 
manner which offended her dignity, and she would infinitely 
have preferred to receive aid from some one of the railway 
conductors, whose services she seemed unable to command. 
She saw now how unwise she had been to yield to her wish 
for solitude, and to decline the services of her maid. 

The stranger conducted her to a droschky that would carry 
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her to the hotel recommended by the Countess, and took his 
leave. 

So many women travel alone that the hotels are accustomed 
to receive them. But Clemence attracted notice. Her em- 
barrassment and timidity, with her youth and beauty, and 
the familiar noble name that she wrote with a trembling 
hand in the hotel-book, aroused the impertinent curiosity of 
the servants. How could a young lady of such rank be 
travelling alone and unattended to Paris ? There was some- 
thing queer about it. 

She was shown into a little back-room looking out upon 
the glass roofs of passages and kitchens, upon which the rain 
dripped drearily. It was a comfortless place. She sat down 
upon the hard sofa and cried as if her heart would break. 
To what misery had her father's care for her now brought 
herl 

The servant's knock at her door to ask if she would 
appear at the table-cChfite aroused her from her brooding 
revery. No, no, she could not, alone and unprotected as 
she was, appear at the public table. She ordered some- 
thing to eat to be brought to her in her room ; she had 
taken nothing for twenty-four hours, and her head throbbed 
feverishly. 

In the corridors outside she heard voices and laughter, 
orders given, and a running to and fro. Every one, so it 
seemed to her, was gay and secure save herself. Never in 
her life, not even beside her father's coffin, had she felt so 
forsaken and forlorn, — so utterly wretched. She was ex- 
hausted, but her vigorous nerves helped her to endure her 
pain, and to resist the sleep that weighed down her weary 
eyes. 

At the approach of evening she was informed that it was 
time to leave, and, pulling her veil down over her pale face, 
she followed the servant to a droschky. A porter attended 
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to her luggage and procured her a through ticket to Paris. 
She drew a long breath of relief. Shut up in an empty first- 
class ooup£, she felt infinitely safer than in the hotel, where 
every step that paused beside her door terrified her. 

The night passed, and another day broke. She noticed an 
unusual bustle : they had reached the borders and were to 
pass the custom-house. When the coupe was opened she fol- 
lowed the multitude mechanically : a Babel of German and 
French assailed her ears and confused her. A German lady 
explained to her that she required a passport, — she had none. 
Again assistance was offered her, this time by a handsome 
young fellow with a long black moustache, who spoke French 
and German, and who explained matters for her to the officials. 
Her luggage was examined, but when she would have re- 
turned the key of her trunk to her well-filled porte-monnaie, 
she discovered to her dismay that she had been robbed of it 
in the crowd. 

She could hardly keep back the tears. What could she 
do, entirely alone, ignorant of the language, and without means 
to purchase another ticket ? Again the stranger came to the 
rescue ; he introduced himself as Monsieur Bertot, of Paris, 
begged her to allow him to assist her, and to lend her the 
money for a new ticket. 

She accepted his help gratefully. How helpless and inex- 
perienced she seemed to herself 1 The stranger entered the 
same coupe 1 with her. She tried to close her eyes and keep 
them closed, but she could not : even through the closed lids 
she could feel his bold stare of admiration. When she lifted 
her head he began a conversation, and learned that she was 
the Baroness von Tromberg, the grand-daughter of the Coun- 
tess Frlsange, to whom sbe was going in Paris. 

Probably the stranger suspected her account of herself to 
be an invention. At all events, his attentions soon became 
so importunate as to terrify her excessively, and when, about 
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half-way to Paris, the train stopped at a station, she left the 
coupe* and contrived to make the guard understand that she 
wished to be transferred to a carriage where there were others 
of her sex. 

Her wish was instantly complied with, and she was shown 
into a second-class compartment, where an elderly woman and 
a young girl were engaged in a lively conversation in French. 
They scarcely noticed her entrance; while, unseen by her 
former companion, she observed him walking to and fro on 
the platform as if in search of some one. 

Immediately afterwards a well-dressed woman entered the 
compartment, and was greeted by the elder of its occupants 
with an exclamation of delight and a cordial embrace : " Char- 
lotte ! or I should say, Madame " 

"Scholwin," — the new arrival completed her sentence. 
" Yes, my dear Madame Morrin," she went on in German, 
" I have been married for a whole year." 

" And why in the world are you coming to France again ?" 
the elder lady asked in the same tongue, — evidently her 
own in spite of her former fluent French. " Married so 
young, and happily too, as I see by your face, — what brings 
you here ?" 

The other's face grew grave. " Something very, very sad, 
my dear friend. My kind Marquise, to whom, as you know, 
I owe everything that I am and that I possess, wishes for 
me. How could I lose an opportunity of showing her how 
grateful I am to her ?" 

" You certainly could not, my dear," the elder woman re- 
joined. " I remember now. I heard what a terrible misfor- 
tune had happened to the Frau Marquise : she lost her only 
son in a duel, did she not ?" 

" Yes ; it happened about nine months ago, — shortly after 
my marriage. Horrible as it is to lose one's only son in a 
duel, the circumstances in this case made it even more dread- 
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fill, caused as the affair was by a woman of positively no 
character." 

The elder woman assented. " How was it?" she asked. 

Her informant glanced towards the young French girl, who 

was looking out of the window, and at Clemence, who was 

evidently uninterested, and then began her story, probably 

thinking it no harm to repeat what had doubtless appeared in 

-the publio prints. 

" The young Marquis," she said, " was betrothed, at the 
time when I was companion to his mother, to the daughter 
of an old French family; and although they had been in- 
tended for each other from childhood, he was really very much 
attached to her, and she, poor young thing, was devoted to 
him. 

" The winter before the time fixed for their marriage was 
spent by the future bride in Pan for the sake of her health, 
which was delicate, and the Marquis went to Paris. He knew 
very little of the capital ; he had passed most of his life upon 
his estates in Tours, and with his mother, whom he loved 
tenderly. Never were mother and son more united than 
they. 

" During this winter, however, which was one of the gayest, 
the Marquis made the acquaintance of an exquisitely beau- 
tiful woman, older than himself, who, although she belonged 
to a Legitimist family, was received at the Bonaparte court 
as she could not be in the Faubourg St Germain. She was 
more than ten years older than the poor Marquis, and her 
reputation was by no means spotless. She had been married 
to an excellent German nobleman, whom she had shamefully 
betrayed. There had been a terrible esclandre. A duel had 
preceded their divorce, for he was a Protestant ; and the 
tragic end of it all was that the husband never held up his 
head again, but removed with his only child, a little girl, to 
some remote corner of Germany, where he died." 
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The woman paused and looked round. A long-drawn sigh 
came from the corner of the carriage, where the pale young 
lady seemed ill, for her eyes were closed and the little hand 
that lay in her lap was tightly clinched. But she never 
stirred or spoke ; she was probably only tired. 

" How sad 1" said Madame Morrin. " Well ? he fell into 
the hands of this coquette ?" 

" Yes, — incredible as it sounds,— completely. The friends 
of his family reminded him of all which even the husband's 
magnanimity had not been able to preserve from publicity, 
and of later innumerable love-affairs on the part of the 
lady, of the difference in their ages, and of his own duty, — in 
vain. He was completely under the spell of this dangerous 
woman, so much his superior in knowledge of the world. 
She was still very beautiful, very talented and accomplished, 
and her past was either forgotten or easily condoned at the 
Empress's court. 

" Hitherto, as she was a Catholic, her second marriage had 
been impossible, but death had freed her from her unwelcome 
fetters, and she resolved to marry our poor young Marquis. 
How it could be no one can tell, for she was between forty and 
fifty years old ; but she certainly was desperately in love with 
him, and he was absolutely insane about her. He wrote to his 
betrothed breaking off their engagement ; he quarrelled with 
his mother, whom he had so loved and honoured, and with 
his friends ; he stopped at nothing : he was fairly bewitched. 

" Probably his betrothed would not in any case have lived 
very long ; she was a delicate creature, and quickly succumbed 
to grief. She never left Pau. A galloping consumption 
carried her off within two months, and she died in the 
arms of my Marquise, who was crushed with sorrow for her 
son. 

" The poor girl was the only daughter of her parents ; but 
she had an elder brother, who felt himself called upon to 
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avenge her death. He challenged the Marquis, and at the 
first fire shot him through the heart" 

"His poor, poor mother!" Madame Morrin said, with 
emotion. 

"Yes, poor mother!" the other repeated, wiping away 
her tears. " Her eyes had been ailing for a long time, and 
now she is entirely blind and about to submit to an operation. 
She so longed to have me with her on the occasion, knowing, 
as I do, all her habits of life, and loving her as she knows I 
do, that I left everything to obey her summons. My sister- 
in-law will take care of my small household and of my hus- 
band, and so — me voild /" 

" You are right, Charlotte. The Frau Marquise deserves 
it of you. Is she in Paris ?" 

" Yes, on account of the operation." 

" Well, Paris is large enough," said Madame Morrin, " and 
the Marquise will naturally live in great seclusion. It would 
be horrible if she should ever encounter the author of her 
misery." 

" Oh, horrible indeed ! But there is no danger of that. 
The miserable woman has retired to a convent." 

" AUons ! And who is she ?" 

" A Baroness Hersfcld. Her husband was, as I told you, 
a German, and she is the daughter of the Countess Fresange, 
a woman of fashion, but of the better sort," replied the nar- 
rator, glancing uneasily towards the corner of the carriage, 
whence came another long-drawn, gasping sigh. But the 
young lady's eyes and lips were still closed. She seemed to 
be dreaming. 

" What can such a woman do in a convent ?" Madame 
Morrin asked, shaking her head. 

" Oh, she is doing penance ; a fit ending," the younger 
woman replied. " This is the last act and must close with 
an effect. She could find no one to be deceived by her any 
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more. There was do part for her to play in the world, and 
so she attracts attention in this way. They say she is entirely 
in the hands of the Sisters du Sacre* Coeur, whose Lady Su- 
perior is an extraordinarily prudent and energetic woman 

But, look : here we are, I think," she said, interrupting her- 
self. 

There was, indeed, no time for further talk : the train 
was entering the station. The doors were opened : the trav- 
ellers left the carriage. Clemence lingered, almost unable to 
move. All that she had heard was so horrible, — yet she 
must go on, on. 

She arose slowly : her limbs felt paralyzed. She had noth- 
ing to detain her : the receipt for her luggage was in her 
stolen porte-monnaie. She gave it up as lost, and only 
longed to be free of this shouting, pushing, gesticulating 
crowd. 

Slowly and painfully she left the dep6t. She had no ser- 
vant, and some one was sure to step before her when she tried 
to stop a fiacre. Fortunately, she was perfectly familiar with 
the address of her grandmother's hotel : she had so often ad- 
dressed letters to it. At last a coachman, seeming to perceive 
her bewilderment, drove directly to the spot where she stood. 
11 Avenue de l'lmp^ratrice, — Comtesse Fresange," she con- 
trived to say as she got into the vehicle, which started off at 
a rapid pace. The way seemed endless ; the noise and bustle 
of the brilliant city, the thronged streets, the fairy splendour 
of the lighted shops, the crowds of pleasure-seekers, stunned 
and bewildered her. There was not only the hubbub of 
voices, but also a strange singing and buzzing in Clemence's 
ears, and all was growing dim before her eyes, when leaving 
the vehicle she followed a guide through an open door 
into a brilliantly-lighted vestibule filled with flowers. As 
through a veil, she saw. marble statues bearing aloft flaming 
globes which cast dazzling gleams upon thick rugs under her 
r 22* 
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feet, and velvet portieres, saw a servant in rich livery negli- 
gently arise from an ottoman that stood against the wall, and 
the fat concierge emerge from his room. 

Music resounded from above. Evidently some gay festiv- 
ity was in progress, to which this lady seemed to the servants 
to be hardly an invited guest. 

Clemenoe's perceptive faculties grew more faint and feeble 
at every step. The warm, perfume-laden atmosphere, the daz- 
zling gaslight, the tones of the music, mingling with the sing- 
ing in her ears, made her giddy. As if from a great distance 
she heard her name announced, — " Madame de Tromberg." 

She stood trembling for an instant, and then an elderly lady 
appeared before her with outstretched arms, into which she 
sank, while, with her last conscious effort, she stammered, al- 
most inaudibly, " Grandmamma, grandmamma, here I am. I 
pray you receive me. I am so alone, so alone 1" 



CHAPTER IL 

SUCCESSFUL SCHEMES. 

The first streaks of dawn began to show above the still 
leafless trees of the park at Erlenstein. Slowly the sun arose, 
until, as Clemence had pictured to herself, its brilliant rays 
played about the forest lodge, and upon the quiet spot which 
she never wished to look upon again. 

The castle clock struck six, and Fran Nebel appeared at a 
side-door, and walked hurriedly along the drenched paths 
to the small opening. Although she was a woman, and 
an old woman, and as such prone to curiosity, the feeling 
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uppermost in her mind at present was anxiety. She had 
served the Yon Trombergs for so many years, their honour 
and reputation were so dear to her, — what if one of the name 
should have failed to maintain them 1 Dislike Nora as she 
might, she could not but admit that hitherto her arrogant 
mistress had preserved the appearance of entire decorum, in 
no wise compromising the name she bore. Now the morning 
light would reveal the blush of shame upon her beautiful 
face, when the faithful old woman, grown gray in the service 
of the house, should appear before her. For Frau Nebel was 
quite sure of finding Nora locked into the forest lodge. She 
had made sure that the Baroness had not returned from her 
walk upon the previous evening, and had prudently contrived 
to keep this knowledge from the rest of the castle servants. 

It created no surprise among them that Nora was not pres- 
ent to bid Clemence farewell. The servants' eyes were keen 
to observe the dislike that separated the two women, and they 
knew quite enough of Nora's character to expect no requital 
from her of Clemence's devotion to her sick child. It was 
easy for Frau Nebel, after satisfying herself that Nora was 
not in her room, to lock it up for the night, and give orders 
that the Frau Baroness should not be disturbed, as she had a 
headache. 

Thus the faithful old woman preserved the honour of the 
house, so far as the outward world was concerned. In vain 
during her long, sleepless night did she ponder as to who was 
the sharer of Nora's wretched folly. She rejected angrily the 
idea that would insinuate itself like a serpent into her mind. 
Not he, — not he whom, as a boy, she had cradled upon her 
lap, whom she had looked upon with such admiration and 
respect in his ripe manhood, — he never could have strayed so 
far from the right ! 

With a beating heart she now stood before the door of the 
lodge, put the key in the lock, and turned it Through the 
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opened door the morning sunshine streamed, illuminating 
Nora's figure as she leaned back in the corner of the little 
sofa, while Count Fresange occupied a chair near her. The 
Baroness did not look so beautiful as was her wont, and her 
face wore an undeniable expression of positive rage. She 
was perfectly aware how ridiculous and humiliating the situ- 
ation was ; she would have liked to empty the vials of her 
wrath upon the first object that presented itself, even upon 
her* worthy old liberator. But she was never sufficiently 
swayed by passion to forget prudence. 

" The farce is ended, Count Fresange," she said, rising. 
" Forgive its having been played in a place which, for the 
time, I call my home. I am in some measure responsible, 
although against my will, for this sorry jest." 

The housekeeper, infinitely relieved to find in Nora's com- 
panion Count Fresange, was about modestly to retire, but 
Nora ordered her to remain. " Will you be good enough to 
tell me whence came your directions to release me from this 
equivocal position ?" she sternly asked. 

" From the Baroness, my mistress," Frau Nebel timidly re- 
plied. " Before she left home she ordered me to open the 
door of the lodge at six this morning, but on no account to 
mention either her commands or what I should find here." 

Nora merely shrugged her lovely shoulders disdainfully. 
" The scheme and its execution would do honour to any 
boarding-school miss," she said, turning to the Count " Since 
you have obeyed the first part of her instructions, Frau Nebel, 
I release you from all obligation to comply with the second. 
For my part I certainly have no mind to conceal her childish 
trick, as doubtless the Baroness Clemenoe wishes I should ; I 
shall, on the contrary, complain seriously to my brother-in- 
law." 

" Ah, madame, pray do not," the housekeeper exclaimed. 
" I beg of you do not No one knows anything about it ; the 
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people all think you are in your room. Do not make the 
Baron angry with my mistress. If you could have seen her 
as she left, you certainly would not complain of her to the 
Herr Baron." 

Now first Nora understood that her sister-in-law had left 
Erlenstein. " Has she gone ?" she asked, much surprised ; 
" so suddenly, without any reason, in the night ?" 

"Not without reason, madame: a telegram arrived from 
Paris telling of the Countess Fr&ange's sudden illness and of 
her desire to see Frau von Tromberg." 

Nora exchanged a glance with the Count " Did you see 
the telegram ?" she asked the servant. 

" I ? Oh, no, madame, surely not. The Baroness looked 
much shocked and dismayed; everything was packed in a 
great hurry, and she left entirely alone." 

Nora reflected for an instant. " Very well," she said ; " you 
can go. Pray have a good fire in my room and get breakfast 
immediately; I am thoroughly chilled, and shall probably 
have a fine cold as the result of this unseemly joke." 

As soon as Frau Nebel was out of sight the Count tenderly 
threw his arm about his beautiful companion's waist " Now 
you are mine, Nora, irrevocably," he said ; " you cannot recede 
now. 

" I do not wish to, Frlsange ; I love you," she replied, 
with a smile. " If I have hesitated hitherto to allow my in- 
clination to fetter you, I have done so solely out of regard 
for your future. I have, as you know, nothing save myself 
to bestow, and yet we are both young, spoiled, and pleasure- 
loving. Ought I to link you to the retired life that fate pre- 
scribes for me, — you, so fitted to occupy a distinguished social 
position ?" 

" What can I resign if I but gain you ?" he said, ardently 
kissing her lips and eyes. " Have I a wish in the world save 
to pass my life beside you ?" 
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She laughed, and laid her hand upon his lips. " I will not 
listen to yon, Fresange ; I came into the world too old for 
such youthful enthusiasm. I liked you from the first moment 
that we met at Nice ; if I refused to marry you it was be- 
cause prudence forbade my doing so. Now Clemence's odious 
conduct has put an end to all hesitation. My name and 
reputation are at stake. I give and take all that each of us 
possesses, — nothing and everything." 

She had put her hand within his arm, and they walked 
slowly towards the castle. 

" There must be no more secrecy," she said, " sweet as it 
was. I must speak without delay to my brother-in-law so 
soon as he returns, that you may ask my hand with all due 
formality of him, as the head of the family." 

" How grateful I am to Clemence I" he rejoined, and his 
eyes sparkled. " I might still be far from my goal were it 
not for her childish malice. She has vanquished my lovely 
Nora. Tell me, dear one, that she has forced you to be 
happy." 

" Yes, happy," and she laughed ; " although she has only 
precipitated my happiness. Do you suppose," she added, 
more seriously, "that I should have been content to do 
nothing to attain this end because, more cautious than you, I 
look to the future ? I do not like to talk of the seed I scatter 
until I can reap my harvest, but now that we belong to each 
other I may tell you that I have been trying to establish 
certain claims. Formerly I was but an inexperienced child, 
dependent upon strangers ; then I became the idolized wife of 
a man who made me forget that I had any claims to be asserted ; 
but now, left to myself and without means, I will do battle 
for my rights. I have demanded the portion that is mine of 
right of my grandfather's estate, the Maubert property. It 
now belongs to your aunt Fresange and an old Fr&ulein von 
Maubert, the sister of my grandfather. My lawyer writes 
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me that the law is upon my side, and that the Countess offers 
to compromise matters by settling upon me an income of 
twenty thousand francs. This alters our prospects somewhat. 
It is a reward, however slight, for your disinterested affection, 
and relieves me from a state of intolerable dependence." 

" How prudent you are, Nora ! Do not be angry, but at 
this moment I can care for nothing save to call you my own." 

She laughed ; with all her cool calculation her vanity could 
not but be gratified by seeing passion outweigh all else in her 
lover. 

" We can be seen now from the castle windows," he said, 
suddenly releasing her hand. " Must I say farewell ?" 

" It is not necessary ," she said, in high good humour. " Are 
we not a betrothed couple, upon whom the mistress of the 
house has played so sorry a trick that it must be apologized 
for by all, from the master down to the meanest groom ? But 
I am tired ; I must rest, and postpone our satisfaction. So 
soon as I have slept I will make myself mistress of the situa- 
tion, and write my brother-in-law an interesting letter in three 
chapters : Clemence's flight, for the Countess is perfectly well ; 
the insult she has offered me ; and our betrothal. And now 
farewell, my friend. Au revoir." 

He kissed her hand and left her, while she walked slowly 
towards the castle. 

Here she found a fire lighted in her room, and breakfast 
ready on her table. Her vigorous constitution, the warmth, 
and a cup of strong coffee soon relieved her of all fatigue, and, 
after a brief visit to her child, she sat down before her writing- 
table to evolve a plan of action. 

This was not the first time that she had met Count Fr6- 
sange in the forest lodge. He was passionately in love with 
her, and he was a fit subject for one of those secret love-affairs, 
with tales of which her foster-mother had poisoned her youth- 
ful fancy. Danger and secrecy possessed a peculiar charm for 
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her ; they aroused a certain fervour in her naturally cold heart, 
and occupied not her feelings only, but her restless mind. 
She had tired of her former relations to Erwin, chiefly because 
they had all come about so naturally and as a matter of course. 
He had first inspired her with genuine interest — far enough 
removed from love, however — when he seemed lost to her 
and not to be recovered save by an effort. She hesitated now 
whether to inform him of Clemence's flight by telegram, or to 
write to him and tell him at the same time of her betrothal, 
which she determined to antedate by several weeks. Should 
her attitude be one of offended pride or of wounded affection ? 
Suddenly she remembered that to insure her future another 
letter must be written. She took pen and paper and began : 

" Mr dear, kind Countess, — Permit me to inform you 
that Clemence suddenly left here for Paris last evening, thus 
fulfilling your ardent desire. I trust her stay with you will 
prove more agreeable than was her departure for me, — since, 
as she will doubtless tell you, her last act subjected me to 
infinite annoyance, and may perhaps exert an influence upon 
my entire future life. I write to announce the joyful fulfil- 
ment of your wish, and to recall to your memory your kind 
promise connected with it, and I will suppress all further com- 
plaint as to the position in which Clemence has placed me, 
only expressing my wish for her speedy and safe arrival be- 
neath your roof. 

" With cordial good wishes, yours, 

"Nora." 

Having contrived in this letter to combine the information 
of Clemence's flight with an accusation against her, and a re- 
minder to the Countess of her promise, Nora contemplated 
with much satisfaction the growing structure of her future, 
without one remorseful thought of the misery she had caused. 
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She was writing out a telegram for her brother-in-law, when 
further trouble was spared her by his unexpected arrival. He 
had wished to surprise Clemence, and observe, if he could, in 
the first unguarded moments of her reception of him, what 
emotions lay beneath her present calm, self-contained exterior. 

Nora, hearing the noise of his carriage-wheels, hurried to 
the window, and was annoyed when she recognized him. He 
had appeared several hours too early for her schemes. 

She closed the drawer of her writing-table, hastily arranged 
her toilette, and lay wearily back in an arm-chair. 

But she waited a long time, and when Erwin finally ap- 
peared, it was with a clouded brow, and his greeting of her 
was formal. 

u Forgive me for disturbing you," he said, " but under the 
circumstances my stay at Erlenstein must necessarily be 
brief. I wish to ask you if you know anything more than 
do the servants of the Countess's illness and Clemence's de- 
parture ?" 

" I know nothing," she replied, coldly. " If you have 
consulted the servants, my dear Erwin, before applying to 
me, you have learned of the means your wife employed to 
keep me in ignorance of her actions." 

He frowned. " Yes, yes," he said, " I know, and we will 
speak of that later. Let me first be selfish enough to inquire 
about my own affairs. It is for Clemence !" 

There was a tender intonation in his voice as he pro- 
nounced the name which, although she did not love him, 
wounded Nora's vanity. 

" Ask, then," she said, coldly. 

He paced the room to and fro, as if to avoid her eye. 
" Did you know anything of the Countess's illness previous to 
the reception of this telegram, or did Clemence say anything 
beforehand of her intention to go to Paris?" 

" Not to me," she replied. " So far as I know, there was 
M 28 
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but one telegram received at the castle yesterday, — the one 
from my betrothed, in which he asked me for an interview." 

"Then you think the Countess's illness a mere pretext?" 
he asked, startled. 

" I may be mistaken, but such is my belief," she replied. 

"Nora, Nora, and you can say it so calmly, so com- 
posedly!" he exclaimed. "You think she has fled, — fled 
from me, her husband, her protector, who would have shielded 
her from every ill that life can bring ! I, poor fool, waited 
and longed for her love day by day, and she has fled from 
me!" 

For a second he buried his face in his hands, and she 
looked on with the cruel satisfaction with which a beast of 
prey gloats upon its victim's helplessness before it springs 
upon it He had once belonged to her with every fibre of 
his strong nature, and, although she had not loved him, she 
had flattered herself in the thought that she could always 
keep him her own, — to be of use to her through her entire 
life. Now the hand of a child had loosed his fetters and 
destroyed her power. 

" Do you really wish for the truth, and the truth only ?" 
she asked. " How could she love you, given away as she 
was, like some toy that has been long forgotten in a corner 
and is brought out to amuse a fleeting hour? What do you 
know of the childish desires and fancies of a girl of eighteen 
to enable you to stoop to her from your proud superiority ? 
Do you suppose she has ever known content beside you, that 
she has ever for an instant comprehended you or desired to 
comprehend you ? Without interests, with no wish to make 
herself your intellectual companion, she has led the life of 
a captive here, longing for freedom, and always pondering 
upon how it was to be attained. So wide a gulf in years and 
in mind never should exist between husband and wife. A 
husband so superior, so far above her, may be the object of 
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a woman's timid awe, — never of her love. Did yon ever see 
a ray of tender happiness in her eyes ? Has your blood ever 
been stirred by one soft word of love ? Has she not been a 
hostile element in your domestic peace, — mute, reserved, an- 
tagonistic, — a stranger and alone in the circle of which she 
should have been the centre ? I am not uttering an accu- 
sation of her, but her defence. She was profoundly un- 
happy with you ; it was her nature to be so." 

" Yes, yes," he said, with a sigh, all colour fled from his 
face. " Tou make it cruelly clear to me, Nora. I must set 
her free, but not thus, not thus. In all that you say I see no 
cause for so sudden a resolve. I looked for that in the offence 
to her pure womanliness, — the desecration of her childish 
sanctuary by you, Nora !" 

She stood erect before him, with an air of haughty de- 
fiance. " Where is the offence in a betrothal ?" she asked. 
" Did you ever hesitate to conceal your love and your claims 
upon me from the world so long as circumstances required 
you to do so? and will you now stigmatize as wrong in 
Fr&ange that which you once permitted to yourself and re- 
quired of me? Out of consideration for your wife's 'pure 
womanliness' I selected the spot for my rare interviews with 
my betrothed in a retired place, and not beneath the roof of 
her home ; at this season of the year she does not spend any 
time in the forest lodge. I kept our betrothal secret, as 
seemed best to me, for the present, in my dependent position, 
which your wife has made hard enough for me. It is not 
my fault that her ' pure womanliness' has spied upon all my 
actions, and even pried into my very thoughts. My position 
here has been almost intolerable since Clemence first suspected 
Frlsange's love for me. What it was that so sharpened her 
power of observation I do not venture to say : let that be de- 
cided from her last act, by which she attempted to attach a 
stain to my name before Fresange had given me his own. 
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After much misery I am onoe more so beloved — I pity her 
so in her profound disappointment — that I can forgive her. 
Can you do so? Ton are so unselfish, so magnanimous, 
Erwin, — let me plead for her 1" 

His bearing was quite as haughty and erect as her own as 
he replied, calmly, " I think my conduct towards you must 
have shown you of what I am capable. There is no need for 
any one to plead for my young wife : my own heart does that I 
But I thank you for the hint I know now where to spare 
her. You cannot but see how all the more cruelly she must 
have been wounded by your selection, as the scene of your 
happiness, of the spot endeared to her by her purest and sweet- 
est memories. It was her own home,— even I never entered 
it without her. Her revenge was childish, I grant, — she is 
still but a child in experience and knowledge of the world, — 
and yet with all her anger at the invasion of her rights she 
did not expose you, but enjoined strict silence upon the 
faithful old servant whom she sent to release you. Tou must 
perceive, however, that your reputation cannot be left to the 
mercy of a servant, however devoted. Necessary as you may 
think it to keep your betrothal a secret, your interview with 
Fresange must be justified in Frau NebeTs mind. I regret 
that, after all the cordiality with which I received you as my 
brother's widow, after the strict silence I have preserved to- 
wards Clemence with regard to your early breach of faith, 
you should not have thought it best to acquaint me with your 
choice. Could you have done so you would have spared me 
much misery. 

"After this, Nora, our paths must separate. Tou two 
women had best not meet, and my place is beside Clemence. 
I shall leave here to-day. I cannot leave her, unprotected and 
without counsel, in her new surroundings, or in the state 
of mind of which you have spoken. When I return hither 
with her you will have left this house, perhaps for your new 
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home, for I cannot but suppose that a man of Fr&ange's hon- 
ourable character will hasten your marriage as much as possi- 
ble. Should you need my aid, let me know it : the honour 
of our house must be preserved at all sacrifice." 

She shook her head. " Oh, no, my poor Erwin ; it would 
be cruel to demand of you a pecuniary sacrifice in addition to 
your severer troubles. We are provided for. My lawsuit in 
Paris for the recovery of my grandfather's portion of the Mau- 
bert estate is as good as gained. The announcement of my 
betrothal awaited only the final decision." 

" And you took all these steps without consulting me, be- 
hind my back ?" he asked, in pained surprise. 

" My dear Erwin, you had enough upon your shoulders," 
she replied. " More, as you see, than you were equal to. I 
had no claim upon you." 

She was ready with a justification of her every thought 
and action, and yet she did not convince him. One* thing 
only she had made clear to him : he had been entirely unable 
to guard Clemence ; his faithful, patient love had not sufficed 
to make her happy. He had boldly thrown the sacrifice of 
his life into the balance when, standing beside Walter's death- 
bed, he had clasped the child's hand in his own. A Nemesis 
had overtaken him ; his lofty mood had vanished ; bewitched 
by her charms he had looked for a reward, he had striven 
for the love of her young heart, had longed to found new 
happiness for himself upon her innocence and freshness. He 
reproached himself for these hopes, accustomed as he had 
been to renunciation and self-conquest, but they were so hu- 
man, so natural ; and then, was not love the only solution for 
Clemence of the problem of their union ? 

He felt Nora's eyes riveted upon him, and their compassion 
stung him to the quick. Offended pride was largely mingled 
with his pain. 

He offered her his hand. " Farewell, Nora; you leave our 
23* 
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family now to enter another. In future your husband will 
guide and protect you : I can do no more for you. You have 
attained your goal. My every thought belongs to a nearer 
duty. I shall not leave until this afternoon, but I need some 
time for rest and reflection, wherefore I take my leave of you 
now. When we return — I say, hopefully, we — you will not be 
here, even although your marriage should be delayed, for you 
certainly will not wish to be Clemenoe's guest Let me see 
Erica once more. I hope Fresange will prove a kind father 
to Robert's little darling !" 

She rose silently, with an odd sensation of remorse hitherto 
unknown to her. Confronting her as he did, strong in truth 
and fidelity, in the midst of the tempest which she had secretly 
conjured up, and which was scattering abroad the latest blos- 
soms from the tree of his life, he seemed to her a hero. 
When she brought the child to him, he kissed it tenderly and 
with emotion. " Farewell, my little Erica : God bless you, 
and give you a strong, true heart. Farewell, Nora," he said, 
lightly pressing the hand she extended to him. " Be happy." 

She was left victorious, but profoundly humiliated. His 
love for her had not been imperishable, as in her vanity she 
had flattered herself it was when he assured her future to 
her as Robert's wife, when he received her in his home as 
Robert's widow, and concealed her breach of faith from his 
wife and from all the world. He could stoop in pity for the 
guilty, but his pride was as immovable as his kindness was 
constant. 

When Erwin left Nora, an invincible impulse drove him to 
wander through the rooms where Clemence had lived, as if 
to find there some revelation of the thoughts and emotions 
she had guarded so carefully. Everything was as she had 
left it scarcely twelve hours before. The sun shone brightly 
in the pleasant apartments, but neither its light nor the fra- 
grance of the flowers on table and bracket, nor the ticking of 
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the clock audible in the stillness, could disguise their deserted 
condition. Erwin paused in the middle of the boudoir. It 
seemed as if death had suddenly established his reign here 
and checked the* strong beating of a human heart " Speak 
to me, speak to me I" his very soul cried out within him. 
" My courage fails; my life is in your hands I 1 ' Suddenly 
his eye fell upon a crushed handkerchief in the corner 
of a lounge ; he picked it up : it was still moist with her 
tears! 

Fervently he pressed it to his lips. " My little Clemence, 
my darling, my wife, I will trust this mute witness to your 
tears for me. It does not intoxicate me like your first timid 
kiss, but it is strong to give me hope 1" 



CHAPTER III. 

THE OLOISTEB OB THE WORLD? 

All Paris was basking in the brilliant beams of a lovely 
morning in May. What was grand and beautiful in the 
wonderful city the sunshine illuminated, and what was mean 
and unsightly it gilded with a transfiguring light. The Boule- 
vards were crowded ; gay equipages thronged the thorough- 
fares, bound for the Bois de Boulogne, attended by gallant 
riders*, everything sparkled in the pomp and splendour of the 
day. 

Sunlight reigned also in the well-kept garden of the Con- 
vent du Sacre* Cceur, where, if it were not greeted with accla- 
mations as by the crowd outside, it was a joy to many a heart 
where earthly hope seemed slain, and harmonized well with 
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the youthful gayety of those of its inmates who were being 
trained by the Sisters in the girls' school oonneoted with the 
convent 

The large building had in the coarse of time received many 
additions to fit it for the various uses to which it was appro- 
priated. One of these was to furnish an asylum for a limited 
number of ladies of high rank who might desire here, in a 
life of quiet meditation, unfettered, however, by strict con- 
ventual rules, to attain that peace of mind which they had 
failed to find in the great world. The influence of the Sisters 
must have been powerful, for the institution had been en- 
riched by many a large estate bequeathed to it from time to 
time by some one of these inmates, who, once established with- 
in its walls, had lost all desire for the bustle and conflicts of 
the world outside. 

In one of the apartments thus appropriated — an apart- 
ment furnished with every luxury that comfort could require 
or taste dictate — sat a lady apparently in the prime of life. 
Amid the profusion of books, pictures, and objects of art 
with which the room abounded there was nothing to suggest 
a convent, save, perhaps, a Madonna and Child chiselled 
out of the purest marble and framed as in a carven shrine 
in one corner. A grand piano, an easel holding a half- 
finished drawing, and an embroidery-frame near a window, 
with a basket of richly-coloured silks beside it, bore testimony 
to the refined accomplishments of the occupant of the room. 
She was a beautiful woman; her closely-fitting black satin 
gown with its long train did not in any wise detract from the 
youthfulness of her appearance : she looked scarcely more than 
thirty-five years of age. Her dress was absolutely without 
ornament. She toyed with a white rose in her hand without 
ceasing to read the book that lay open in her lap. Her chair 
stood in the embrasure of a window, and now and then she 
glanced down into the convent garden, where a youthful figure 
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was bending above a large bed of violets, the fragrance from 
which was walled in at the open window. 

The door of the apartment was gently opened, and, without 
knocking or announcement of any kind, a tall figure in the 
habit of the order appeared. Her pale face, in which shone a 
pair of brilliant, penetrating eyes, wore a grave but not un- 
pleasing expression, and it brightened still further when its 
smile disclosed an unbroken row of pearly teeth. 

" Ah, reverend mother, how I have longed for you I" the 
lady at the window exclaimed, hastening towards the nun 
and kissing the hand extended to her. " How I have missed 
you of late in my doubts and trials ! Thank God for your 
recovery !•' 

u How kind you are 1" the nun replied, with a rapid in- 
spection of the room, as she seated herself beside its occupant. 
" I too have thought of you, madame, daily. It was a trial 
for me not to be able to do what I could for you at such 
a time, although you know where to look for aid and consola- 
tion." 

" Let me tell you all now, reverend mother, — all," the lady 
said eagerly, glancing timidly towards the window. "My 
heart is so heavily burdened. My sins and my remorse I can 
carry to the confessional ; what I need from you is not for- 
giveness, but loving counsel. First tell me of yourself; are you 
really quite recovered ?" 

" Quite, madame ; it is only the fear of spreading contagion 
in the convent that has kept me thus long from the sphere of 
my duties. Sister Gabrielle has informed me cursorily of all 
that has taken place in your life. I know that you have as- 
serted your claim, and that your daughter is here. I have 
already received the young Baroness, as is my duty, as the 
guest of the house, but this is all that I know, and my warm 
interest in you and all that concerns you makes me eager to 
learn further, to lift the veil from your poor tortured heart, 
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to hear whether its wounds are healing in your child's 
presence, and whether the Countess Fr&ange is with you or 
against you." 

The lady covered her v eyes with her hand. " My mother 
was with me in the paths where I stumbled and fell ; in my 
new path she is against me ; I must pursue it alone.** 

The nun laid her transparent hand upon the shoulder of 
the weeping woman. " We never pursue the right path alone, 
my love : the Lord is with us always ; and you may well resign 
all support from the Countess, who I am, however, convinced 
will one day follow you. She has, I hear, put forth claims to 
the young Baroness which she cannot legally sustain." 

" My daughter voluntarily accedes them to her," the lady 
said, with a sigh. " Clemenoe, as a married woman, can do as 
she pleases. I have no power over her. It was my husband's 
revenge to deprive me of any such forever." 

41 We are all in God's hands, madame. He can make of 
no avail the best-laid plans. Even to-day the stone which 
the builders rejected has become the head of the corner ; is it 
not to your despised protection that your child has fled ?" 

A dejected smile hovered upon the beautiful woman's deli- 
cate lips. " My mother is coming at noon to-day. Do not 
leave me, reverend mother." 

" Is the allotted term at an end, then ?" the nun asked. 

The lady nodded. " My mother thought it right that my 
child should be left entirely to me for a while ; but now she 
claims her again, and hopes to find in Clemenoe the magnet 
that will draw me back into the world." 

" That world which has wrought such woe to you and to 
your child," the nun said, reprovingly. "But let us leave 
this for the present. Unburden your heart to me, — tell me 
of all that has passed in this month since the Baroness's 
arrival. She detected her husband's treachery, and convicted 
him of all that had secretly poisoned her life ? Every law, 
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both human and divine, is upon her side : she should repudi- 
ate and despise him." • 

The beautiful woman at the window bowed her head. 
" Tou pronounce my own sentence/' she said. 

For an instant there was an impatient gleam in the nun's 
dark eyes, but it gave place to calm gentleness. "You 
sinned otherwise, dear friend. Tour error was but the 
natural consequence of your union with a heretic, a foe of 
our Holy Church. When man and wife are not one in faith, 
their separation is inevitable. But tell me how you found 
your daughter on that memorable evening." 

" How I found her? Oh, reverend mother, I thought her 
dying, and the thought of never hearing her voice, never 
seeing recognition in her eyes, filled me with a despair that 
proved to me how far I am from that resignation and 
humility for which I so constantly pray. My mother was 
almost beside herself with horror at the child's condition. 
Her guests of the evening had left in dismay and confusion, 
and Clemence had been undressed and put to bed in my own 
room when I arrived in answer to my mother's hurried sum- 
mons. She was still unconscious. I cannot describe to you 
the emotion with which I beheld the beautiful young crea- 
ture, and said to myself that she was my only child, my 
little Clemence. The physician forbade all excitement when 
she should recover her senses, and I hid myself behind the 
curtains of the bed. Towards midnight she opened her eyes, 
apparently not clear as to where she was, but too weak to 
make any effort to discover. She asked for water, and fell 
asleep after drinking. At first her slumber was broken, but 
gradually she breathed more regularly: her restless hands 
were still, her young limbs relaxed, and she evidently sank 
into a refreshing sleep. 

" I never can forget her awakening. The sun had risen, 
and its light seemed to caress her sweet face, as she sat up in 
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bed and gazed about her, bewildered, until her looks encoun- 
tered my mother, who came from behind the bed-curtain. 
Then, with a cry of joy, the poor child threw herself into 
her arms and burst into a flood of tears. 

" My sins have been great, reverend mother. Was there 
not some atonement in the bitter penance of that moment 
when I, her mother, was obliged to stand aloof, like a 
stranger?" 

" Be sure there was, madame ; God will not reject it" 

The lady shrugged her shoulders and smiled bitterly. " He 
accepts it ; but His hand is heavy upon me, and He demands 
more," she rejoined. " When, after the first outburst, my 
mother led me to her, saying, ' This is your mother !* no cry 
of joy burst from her lips: she trembled in my embrace; 
there was no warmth of return. Oh, my mother, must I be 
judged by my own child ?" 

" Is she then without stain, — quite, quite pure ?" the nun 
asked, sharply. "You sinned, as I told you, against the 
Church, madame, and by the Church you must be judged ; 
not by a foolish, inexperienced child. But you must be mis- 
taken ; what could estrange her from you ?" 

"My divorce from her father; my late misfortunes," the 
other replied, sadly. 

The Abbess shook her head incredulously. " She has come 
to you in spite of that divorce, and of your later life she 
knows nothing. How does it happen that, in spite of her 
coldness, Clemence now shares your retirement?" 

" It came about quite naturally. Mamma speaks but 
little German, and Clemence no French: she needed an 
interpreter. To whom could she turn to undertake this office 
except to her own mother ? She unburdened her poor tor- 
tured heart to us, and revealed to us the abyss of humiliation 
into which this barbarous, unprincipled German plunged her. 
His mistress installed as head of the household, ordering it 
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as she pleased, wantonly torturing the poor child, — it would 
have been too muoh for the most experienced woman of the 
world. He had not hesitated to make peace with us, for 
Clemence is a wealthy heiress. Of course he made no delay 
in reclaiming her. A few days after her arrival he appeared 
in Paris, and desired to speak with her. She learned, from the 
imprudence of a servant, that Herr von Tromberg wished to 
see her, and the struggle she underwent was indescribable. 
Her agony was such that mamma sent word to him that 
Clemence was for the present entirely unable to see him. 
Should I, whose sin was so much less great than Tromberg's, 
prove kinder than others formerly were to me? I will not — 
no, I will not lose Clemence. I will rescue her for heaven 
and myself, aud to do so I will shun no humiliation. I re- 
minded her how harsh had been her father's treatment of 
a weak woman for a far lighter transgression. I represented 
how her unprotected youth had been intrusted to Tromberg's 
honour. I recalled to her his experience and intellectual 
superiority. I cut deep, deep into my own flesh, but my 
courage was rewarded. 

" ' No, I will not see him again !' she exclaimed, after my 
representations. ' All that is good and confiding may have 
been torn from my heart, but there is pride there still. 
Hide me anywhere where he cannot come, — where no human 
eye may see me. Let grandmamma tell him that I will flee 
from him to the end of the world 1' 

" I then persuaded her, for the sake of her own sense of 
security, to follow me to this abode of peace, where I am seek- 
ing rest and oblivion. Although there was a stormy scene 
with my mother, Clemence was allured by my description of 
the Divine Peace to be attained here, and for three weeks 
now she has enjoyed the protection and consolations of this 
house, for which I earnestly thank you !" 

The Abbess returned the pressure of her hand. "And 
24 
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Herr von Tromberg ?" she asked. " Has he quietly consented 
to accept her decision in humility " 

The other laughed bitterly. " Humility 1 Oh, reverend 
mother, what does that man know of humility? When 
mamma refused to speak with him he threatened by letter to 
appeal to the law, if his wife were unduly influenced and 
withheld from him. Nothing would content him save Cle- 
mence's own words, either spoken or written." 

" And will these words be granted him ?" 

"They have been granted him, reverend mother," the 
other replied. " His letter to mamma enclosed one to Cle- 
mence, which mamma gave to her." 

" Hazardous !" murmured the nun. " I should have adopted 
another course, but the Countess will not be advised. And 
what were the contents of the letter?" 

"Would you like to see it, reverend mother? I took it 
from Clemence almost by force, that she might not grow weak 
by constantly perusing it" 

She arose and went to her writing-table with the measured 
step and lofty air of a queen rather than of a weary penitent. 
Taking from a drawer several papers, she returned to the 
window, and for a minute stood gazing sadly down into the 
garden, where Clemence was sitting idly among the syringas. 

" How weary she looks, and how pale upon this golden 
spring day, for all her eighteen years !" she said. 

" Like a sick child, who turns away from health-giving 
medicine," the Abbess interrupted her, more sharply than 
before. " I hear that she rejects the aid of the Abb£, — re- 
jects it with unbecoming pride, and but seldom lifts her heart 
in prayer." 

" Her church is not yet ours," the other replied, with a 
humility that scarcely harmonized with her bearing. " Have 
patience with her. She has sought for grace in other paths 
for eighteen years ; she must look about her. When she 
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knows what comfort may be hers, she will gratefully seek it, 
as I do." 

" Ah, dear friend, patience is our first duty, — we must ex- 
ercise it But you were about to read me a letter that shall 
enable me to judge of the circumstances of the case, if I 
should be called upon for advice. Pray do so." 

The divorced wife, in the blind obedience which she felt to 
be her duty, had no thought of her breach of faith towards 
her child in reading as follows : 

" My Wife, mt Clemenoe, — You are so still, for you bear 
my name, — a name which your father shielded magnanimously, 
and which you now with youthful inconsiderateness would 
assail. The tie between us, made by his dying hand, is not 
yet severed. Will you, can you desire to sever it, Clemenoe ? 
Have I been wanting in kindness, in patience, in regard for 
the claims of your youth ? You cannot reproach me with 
stretching out my hand for the fresh rose blooming so late in 
my path. I did not pluck it ; your father's wish gave it into 
my keeping that I might protect it. Perhaps this protection 
could not content your young heart, — I see this now. But 
need you go from me thus, Clemence, thus? Is there in 
your heart no gentle word to break your resolve, no spark of 
that confidence which beside your father's death-bed you 
vowed should be mine ? 

" You need have no regard for my love and the ruin of 
my hopes ; you can have none ; what can a child know of the 
tempests that rack a man's soul ? But you must think of my 
honour, for it is your own, of your future, of your reputation. 
A woman who throws off the civil restraints of law and mo- 
rality is free as air, — exposed to annoyance and insult I 
know how pure you are ; no want of fidelity on your part 
drives you from me, — you long only for freedom, and it shall 
be yours. But not now, Clemenoe, I fervently entreat you, — 
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not now ! Yon are a child, an inexperienced child, — you most 
not hide yonr head where your father never would have al- 
lowed it to rest, — with your mother ! 

" Return to me, Clemenoe, for but a few years, — until your 
intellect expands and your judgment ripens, and then go forth 
into the world of which you know so little. The protection 
of a man of honour is a safe shelter, and whatever life may 
have brought me of pain and disappointment, where I most 
loved and revered, my honour has never been attainted, — never. 

" Yet a man of honour may err, and I erred in letting 
Nora be your companion. Why were you not frank with me, 
— why did you not tell me of what wounded you ? Would 
it not have been better than to take an inconsiderate revenge, 
and deliver over the family honour into the hands of a ser- 
vant, faithful though she be ? Did you not reflect what an- 
noyance you would cause me, — what humiliation for yourself, 
by so thoughtless an act? It was my part to restore as far 
as was in my power the reputation you so trifled with, — my 
wife must be responsible for no act of which she is ashamed. 

" When we return to Erlenstein, Nora will be no longer 
there; she owes it both to herself and to us to depart All 
that my short-sighted eyes failed to see was distasteful to you 
will be banished from your home. Tell me of your further 
wishes, my Clemence, and so far as they are consonant with 
my duty and my honour, be sure I will fulfil them to the 
utmost of my ability. 

" Your grandmother has refused to allow me to see you. 
I must and will hear your decision from your own lips, or read 
it from your own hand. To redeem the promise that soothed 
your father's dying moments I will shun nothing, not even 
the esclandre which the Countess Fresange's oonduot may 
cause. 

" Reflect. Do not let me wait long or in vain. If you 
could look into my soul you would be terrified at the turmoil 
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there, which no reason and no force of will or self-control have 
power to allay, hut which a word from you, and that alone, 
can charm to rest 

" Ebwin. " 

"That letter is a masterpiece of deceit and arrogance," 
said the nun, when Fran von Fr&ange had finished it 
" What impression did it produce upon your daughter ?" 

" She read it alone, my mother, in the solitude of her own 
room. She is as cold and reserved towards me now as at first. 
I doubt of ever winning her confidence. But the struggle must 
have been fierce, for when she came from her ro/)m in the 
evening she was pale and had been weeping. Her answer was 
written, and I demanded with some sternness to be informed 
of its contents, since they must affect my own plans and re- 
sponsibilities. I explained clearly to her that she had volun- 
tarily exchanged her husband's house for ours, and that every 
family had its own laws and customs to which its individual 
members were obliged to conform. Her home with her 
mother would be in this peaceful abode ; her protection, that 
of the only true Church ; and her law, obedience. 

" ' You are right, 1 she said, with pride that reminded me 
vividly of her father. ( It would be a transgression of my 
duty as a guest not to conform to the law of the household ; 
and, as you must learn what my decision is, I am quite willing 
that you should know the words in which it is conveyed.' 

" She brought me her answer, of which I took a copy, rev- 
erend mother. Would you like to hear it ?" 

The Superior assented, and Frau von Fresange began anew : 

" Yes, it was unworthy, — my thoughtless revenge. It has 
troubled me night and day, and it is a relief to confess as much 
to you, — to you, not to her. I have repented it bitterly ; and 
now that I have thus humbled myself before you, I feel my 
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powers renewed, my resolution ripen beyond my years and my 
desolate position. Return to you I never can, — never. Come 
what may, I have undergone such unutterable misery with 
you, my life beneath your roof has been so joyless, so hope- 
less, that it would be moral and mental suicide to attempt to 
lead it again. You once assured me that I should be free if 
I were unhappy, but that you must hear that I was so from 
my own lips. Yes, then, I am wretched. I long for that 
freedom which is the divine right of every human being. 
Our thoughts and feeliugs and hopes are entirely dissimilar : 
my love is not your love ; my honour not your honour. Do 
not let everything good and true that may still slumber within 
me wither and perish. Do not let me languish so cruelly. I 
appeal to your honour, Erwin. The meanest of God's crea- 
tures will fight for its life ; I would venture all, hazard all, for 
my freedom. You know that the law will be upon my side 
if I, disregarding the honour of your name, lay bare the wounds 
from which I have been slowly bleeding to death. Farewell. 
May that which brings me freedom confer a blessing upon you I 

" Clbmence." 

The nun arose and paced the room to and fro noiselessly. 
" She has a great deal of character, of force of will," she said, 
after a pause ; " almost too much for her years. Such natures 
need careful guidance. She interests me deeply. I desire 
most earnestly to gather this wandering, erring soul into the 
true fold. We must win her confidence, and gently lead her 
to follow you, her loving guide and consoler, in the path 
where you find grace and peace." 

" Oh, my mother, what a future you open before me !" 
sobbed Frau von Fresange, kissing the nun's delicate hand ; 
" Clemence saved for heaven and for me I" 

They were interrupted by the entrance of a young nun, 
who announced that the Countess Frlsange had arrived, and 
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that lady immediately made ber appearance, disappointment 
at finding the Superior with her daughter evident in her face. 

" You find me punctual as ever, Jeanne," she said, impress- 
ing a light kiss upon her daughter's brow, and courtesying to 
the Abbess. " I have accorded all due regard to your ma- 
ternal rights, and I look now for a like consideration on your 
part towards myself, especially when you consider that it was 
I alone who advanced a claim to the dear child, and who 
undertook a long and wearisome journey to make it good, in 
spite of my age and of the humiliation I felt in accepting 
Herr von Tromberg's hospitality? She fled to me, not to 
you. She must remain with me. You no longer have a 
home to offer her. Reconcile yourself, therefore, to my taking 
her away with me to-day." 

" Has Frau von Fresange no home to offer her child ?" the 
Abbess asked, with marked emphasis. " Can you imagine a 
more secure asylum than that found within these walls, where 
Frau von Hersfeld can be the mistress of her own time, re- 
ceive her friends, occupy herself as best pleases her, and where, 
in addition, she will find a mother's love and tender care ?" 

" We will not waste words, reverend mother," the Countess 
replied, nothing daunted. " By a home I do not understand 
a cloister with its restrictions and its quiet, but a parent's 
house, with its joys and sorrows, its freedom, and its peculiar 
interests. Clemence is eighteen years old : why should she 
flee from a world of which she knows nothing ? Young as she is, 
pure and innocent, bred too in a faith that absolutely ignores 
the life of the cloister, and accustomed to an unusual degree 
of personal freedom, she would pine and die here. And 
besides, the Convent du Sacre* Coeur can scarcely offer an 
asylum to heretics." 

" Must I, then, recover my child's body only to lose her soul ? 
I have missed her upon earth, must I miss her in heaven 
also ?" Frau von Fresange exclaimed, in the greatest distress. 
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" My dear Jeanne, you are as exaggerated as ever in your 
wishes and hopes," the Countess replied, oomposedly. " Let 
us confine ourselves strictly to the demands of the present. 
No one withholds your child from you ; my house is the most 
suitable abode for you also. You can always find Clemence 
there. Very few souls would attain heaven if they were 
obliged to reach it through the cell of a cloister. A con- 
ventual life is no duty, but the result of a spiritual need. As 
for your praiseworthy desire to win over Clemence to the 
Church, I am certainly a zealous enough Catholic to do all that 
I can to promote her conversion, but my wishes shall not out- 
run my prudence. However, after all that we may say, Cle- 
mence alone can decide. We must not forget that she is her 
own mistress, and that no one has bequeathed to us Herr von 
Tromberg's rights." 

" These are very broad views, madame," the Abbess ob- 
served, frostily, quite clear in her mind as to what would be- 
come of the wealth of the Countess Fr6sange if her lovely 
grandchild were allowed to return to the world. c< The in- 
dependence that you claim for the Baroness, young as she is, 
may one day recoil upon your own head." 

" I must endure its consequences then, as I have already 
endured the solitude to which my only child, in her mistaken 
ideas of duty, has condemned me," the Countess replied, 
unmoved ; " as I must endure it at this moment if Clemence 
should decide contrary to my wishes. Pray call your daugh- 
ter, Jeanne." 

Frau von Fr&ange called her daughter from the win- 
dow, and in a moment the young Baroness entered the 
room. 

She was paler than usual, and the expression of her face 
had lost something of the childlikeness which it had always 
retained, in spite of its earnestness. There was constraint 
and preparation for conflict in the delicate features, and 
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melancholy in the dark eyes, which brightened at sight of 
her grandmother. 

She harried past her mother, kissed the Countess's hand, 
and then, as the elder lady threw her arm about her, she 
stood leaning her head affectionately upon her shoulder. 

" You know why I am here, Clemence ?" 

" Yes, grandmamma : to take me away." 

"And you wish to leave me, Clemence," Frau von Frlsange 
asked, in a hard tone, — " me, your mother, to whom you 
have been but just restored, and whose sole consolation you 
are?" 

The child kneeled down before her beautiful mother, whose 
sin and whose penance had opened a gulf between them, and 
looked up at her with eyes full of entreaty. " I am no consola- 
tion to you, mother," she said, sadly ; " you are mistaken. Our 
trials are very different, — the one cannot understand the other's 
woe. It may bring you peace to bow before the storm, but 
I, mother, must stand upright. I have no right at my age to 
live for myself alone. I have done nothing to prevent me 
from trading with the talent intrusted to me by God, — I must 
not bury it, even with you. I, too, seek heaven and its 
peace. I, too, am striving to save my soul, believe me, 
mother ! But I must not shun the battle of life. I hold 
my vocation in the world to be a higher one than any which 
I could find between the walls of a convent, shut out from all 
temptation. A life of active duty will do infinitely more for 
me than constant prayer here at your side. So long as I live 
in the world I belong to it. Not that I fear solitude, — it 
was delicious, the forest silence in which my happy childhood 
was passed, — but I dread constraint. True to my father, to 
my faith, and to myself, I could cause nothing but trouble 
here, where obedience is, of necessity, a law. We could never 
be anything to each other here, mother, never! The life 
that lies in your past, and which you so bitterly deplore, is 
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utterly strange to me ; and since I cannot appreciate its pit- 
falls and its temptations, I cannot comprehend the penance 
you have imposed upon yourself. 

" But without, in God's glorious world, there must be a 
place for every one. It has consoled me to think this when 
I have shared in your devotions without being soothed by 
them. There must be a place for you, too, and we might 
both be content I do not wish daily to hear the confession 
of your fault, to witness your self-humiliation. I am your 
child, not your judge. I long to see my mother rise until 
she reaches my dear father's heart ; to have her, courageously, 
make good to the child her fault to the father. Show me 
how to make beautiful the rest of your life ; teach me of 
your rich gifts all wherein I am so lacking, win thus the 
heaven which you struggle for here with fasting and prayer, 
— the heaven of a mother's blessing and a child's fervent 
gratitude." 

She had spoken boldly, without fear of the Abbess, who 
stood by, motionless ; and now she pressed her lips upon the 
hand that trembled in her own. 

" Choose, Jeanne, choose," the Countess said, wiping the 
tears from her eyes ; " it is the voice of your child that calls 
to you !" 

The poor mother's eyes wandered to the face of the Abbess. 

"You have taken no vow, madame," the Abbess said, 
coldly; "you are perfectly free, and therefore you should 
weigh your decision all the more carefully. This is the first 
temptation that has assailed you in your life of self-renunci- 
ation. Your daughter errs, as do many others, if she sup- 
poses that the walls of the cloister can shield you from the 
struggles of the heart. It is your child's voice, sounding 
sweetly, as is the wont of all temptation. Take heed that 
it does not drown another voice, — the voice of God in your 
soul." 
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" I will remain ; no, I will remain !" burst from the lips of 
the wretched woman. " Keep me, reverend mother, sustain 
me ; have masses read for my poor Marquis, for his unhappy 
mother ; wash me clean of all blood, of all tears, with your 
blessed consolation I" 

The nun clasped her in her arms, and Clemence arose 
slowly from her knees. It was for her last vain love then 
and its miserable consequences that her mother's tears were 
Bhed and her penance done. No thought was given to the 
forgotten grave where the husband of her youth rested from 
his long sorrow, — no sigh was breathed for the motherless 
youth of her only child. 

Whatever of daughterly sympathy and affection still lived 
in Clemence's heart was slain in this hour : the tie so loosely 
knotted broke asunder. 

She turned, with a mute obeisance, and laid her hand in 
that of the Countess. 

" Will you stay with me, Clemence ?" the old lady asked, 
more tenderly than was her wont to speak. 

w If you will have me, grandmamma. I will gladly try to 
be a good daughter to you." 

" My child ! And I to be a mother to you," she said, 
drawing Clemence from the room, without deigning Frau 
Fresange even a look. " Come, I will take you to my home." 

" And into the world," the abbess added, in a raised voice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A ( GRANTED PRAYER.* 

A brilliant entertainment was in progress at the Tui- 
leries, — one of those the splendour and luxury of which in- 
creased from year to year during the last decade of the 
empire. Whatever may have been the secret cares of the 
master of this fairy-like realm, they cast no shadow in the 
circle that surrounded the beautiful Empress. 

The lofty halls and staircases were flooded with light, that 
was reflected in glittering uniforms, in sparkling jewels, and 
in hundreds of huge mirrors. The galleries and apartments 
were thronged with youth and beauty, with starred and deco- 
rated men and flower-decked women : the scene shifted and 
changed with the wayward brilliancy of a kaleidoscope. 

Among the uniforms, that of a Prussian general attracted 
attention, as, conducted by a French officer of rank, its wearer 
entered the Salle des Mar£chaux, in which were gathered the 
Imperial court and the ttite of the Bonapartist nobility, as 
well as those foreigners who could lay claim to any special 
distinction. For this, however, the erect, gray-bearded gen- 
eral did not seem to care for the moment : the part of spec- 
tator was more attractive to him than any other. He begged 
his conductor to pause at the entrance of the salle, that he 
might thoroughly enjoy the exquisite beauty of the scene. 

The Frenchman acceded to his request, evidently flattered 
by it, and thoroughly agreeing in the praise lavished by the 
foreign officer upon this Imperial splendour. 

He questioned him with regard to the circumstances and 
life of the Prussian court, and was surprised to hear that the 
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royal court at Berlin was held with dignity indeed, but with 
no pomp or expenditure that could compare with what they 
at present beheld. 

" Indeed ? But why ?" the Frenchman asked. " Surely 
since '66 Prussia has been able, nay, it has been almost her 
duty, to vie with us in splendour. Why, then, is life so 
simple in your capital, mon gtiUralt Do you not think 
that outward splendour does honour to merit, and enhances 
beauty ?" 

The general smiled good-humouredly. " We fall back 
upon our traditions," he replied. " And the old Prussian 
tradition is simplicity. An ancient dynasty owes something 
to ancient custom, and is identified with it." 

The Frenchman felt the slight sting. " We fall back, not 
upon a dynasty, but upon the people, upon society," he re- 
joined, eagerly. " Luxury and pomp surround the French 
throne, whoever occupies it. I cannot fancy a simple France. 
Our pretensions, our past and future, our men and women, all 
forbid it." 

" You are perhaps right," the general observed, cour- 
teously avoiding all discussion ; " especially as regards the 
women. They are of so original a type. Charming," he 
added, surveying the brilliant throng. 

" Are they not ?" the Frenchman said. " And I am not 
indiscreet enough to ask, general, which of the two types, 
German and French, you prefer. I am quite content with 
the admiration you have just accorded to my country- 
women." 

" It would be a difficult question to answer," said the gen- 
eral. " One cannot compare them. But there is something 
about a German woman that distinguishes her from all others ; 
something that, even although I did not at first discover her 
nationality, would certainly attract me irresistibly." 

" Something magnetic," the Frenchman rejoined, with a 
n t 26 
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smile. "And to which of the charming women, as you 
have just called them, general, whom we see assembled 
here, would you accord the prize of beauty ?" 

" We must leave out of the question your beautiful Em- 
press,'* the general gallantly made answer. " Beauty upon 
such an unattainable height, and in the midst of such mag- 
nificent surroundings, has a strange and unique effect. But 
do you see that wonderfully beautiful girl there in a dress 
embroidered with gold and with the antique ornament in hex 
black hair, leaning on the arm of that gray-headed man with 
so many orders ? Her eyes fairly shame her diamonds. How 
exquisite the oval of her face, the grace of her form 1" 

" Ah, you are right there," said the Frenchman. " I 
grant her to be the most beautiful woman, perhaps, in all 
Paris, and, what is strange, your selection has illustrated 
your former remark, the accuracy of which I privately took 
the liberty of doubting. Whether by chance or by instinc- 
tive knowledge, you have chosen as the object of your ad- 
miration a woman in whose veins flows German blood, and 
who, they say, is German in her every thought and feeling, 
in spite of her having been born of a French mother, upon 
French soil, and of having returned hither not quite a year 
ago, after a twelve years' residence in Germany." 

" Certainly, then, the union of the charms of each nation- 
ality in this young creature justifies my taste," said the gen- 
eral. " But tell me, colonel, who this lovely young girl is." 

" She is no girl She is a married woman, and is said to be 
contemplating a second marriage at present She is a Bar- 
oness von Tromberg. She was married in Germany, and now 
lives with her grandmother, the Countess Fresange." 

" Tromberg," the general repeated. " Ah, that interests 
me exceedingly. The name is an excellent one in Germany. 
I know the family, — that is, the young lady's brother-in-law. 
You must present me, colonel, to my fair countrywoman, so 
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soon as the throng around her has scattered somewhat. And 
that old man is to be her husband ? Impossible ! It ought 
to be prevented." 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. " What would 
you have, general? The Marquis de Brissac is wealthy, in- 
tellectual, and amiable ; a true cavalier in every sense of the 
word." 

" Apparently content, however, to satisfy himself with but 
little love in a wife." 

" Love 1" the colonel repeated, with a slight expression of 
contempt " Let us say acquiescence. And yet that would 
be a wrong expression. The beautiful Baroness is one of 
the most energetic of women. She knows no restraint. 
What she does is of her own free choice." 

" There is certainly something of pride and self-will in 
that charming mouth," said the general, looking at her atten- 
tively. " Let us hope that they may not carry her too far." 

" Ah, general," the Frenchman said, eagerly, " I can as- 
sure you that, although she unites in her character apparent 
contradictions, although she possesses certain eccentric tastes, 
yet feminine refinement surrounds her like an atmosphere. 
She is what you would call German in her exquisite reserve. 
Not a shadow of criticism even rests upon her. She is grave 
and prudent beyond her years. Upon her return hither little 
less than a year ago to take up her abode with her grand- 
mother, her character was already what it now is, but her 
intellectual training was very defective ; her education had 
been much neglected. She had charming manners, and rode 
and drove astonishingly well, but that was really all : of course 
these last rather unusual accomplishments, combined with her 
youth and beauty and her magnificent expectations in the 
way of fortune, assured her a position in society and unlim- 
ited choice as to a husband. She, however, was evidently not 
satisfied with what sufficed to satisfy society ; her want of cul- 
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tivation most hare troubled her greatly, otherwise she could 
not have devoted herself as she did to study. The beat 
teachers and professors that Paris could afford were engaged 
to undertake her education. She frankly informed them that 
she knew nothing, absolutely nothing. But perhaps I weary 
you, general/' he said, interrupting himself. 

" On the contrary, you interest me exceedingly. I knew 
her husband ; pray continue." 

The colonel went on. " Yes, the Baroness studied with 
an eager seal that delighted her instructors, and developed 
powers of mind and memory that surprised them. They be- 
came her enthusiastic admirers. She was the talk of all 
Paris. It was rumoured that her ambition aimed at a seat in 
the Academy. Six hours daily for the last nine months the 
Baroness has devoted to the most diligent study. At her 
request Countess Fresange gave up going for the summer to 
Trouville or to her estates in the country, that her grand- 
daughter's pursuits might not bo interrupted. The early 
morning hours are spent by her over her books, and she does 
all this of her own free will, without any outside pressure or 
necessity, and with marvellous perseverance and application. 
This is what attracts the Marquis, who is a scholar himself; 
he has taken great delight in advising her as to her studies, 
and constant intercourse with him has been of immense ad- 
vantage to her. Yet, astonishing as is her progress, accom- 
plished as she has become, she is chary of displaying her 
treasures to the world. She sings enchantingly, but only in 
her grandmother's drawing-room; and in conversation she 
makes no pretension, although her wit is undeniable. 

" Her constant association with the Marquis has, it is said, 
resulted in an understanding between the two, and after the 
lapse of a certain space of time they are to marry. She does 
not seem one to require or to bestow a passionate affection ; 
his fine qualities and acquirements, his rank and position, 
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content her. Why should not the German Baroness become 
a French Marquise ?" 

" Judging from your description, nothing could be more 
natural. But look, colonel, the moment is favourable ; pray 
present me." 

The two officers approached the group of which Clemence 
was the centre, and the Frenchman begged leave to make 
known to her his German companion. 

A countryman ! Her charming face flushed with pleasure 
as she received his greeting. 

" The familiar sound of your name emboldened me to ask 
an introduction, madame," said the general. " We are not 
only compatriots, but your husband was one of my com- 
panions in arms, and I was still more intimately acquainted 
with your brother-in-law, who 7 served under me. I com- 
manded the regiment of dragoons to which he belonged when 
he was so severely wounded at Koniggr&tz." 

All colour fled from her face ; her breath came short and 
fast ; it was painful indeed to be thus addressed with regard 
to her family affairs. 

The general thought her emotion very natural. " I quite 
understand, madame, how painful must be the recollections I 
have awakened. Forgive me. I was but slightly acquainted 
with your husband, but I know that his wound occasioned 
his death at Nice. I learned this with the deepest sympa- 
thy. With your brother-in-law, Baron Erwin, I was very 
intimate. I watched his career with paternal interest, and 
was very anxious about him when he lay suffering so long. 
But since he was invalided and retired to his beautiful Erlen- 
stein, I have heard nothing of him, except that he was re- 
covering. I myself have been away for a year and a half on 
leave in Italy and Egypt, and have lost sight of many of my 
friends. I was much pleased to learn by letter a few days 
ago that Baron Erwin has returned to the army, — entered the 

25« 
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very brigade, indeed, which I command. I judge that he 
must have entirely recovered ; perhaps you can give me some 
tidings of him, madame ?" 

She must reply at last. She saw clearly from what bad 
been said that the general mistook her for Nora, and appar- 
ently knew nothing of Erwin's marriage. Should she ex- 
plain, reveal her wounds to an entire stranger, and say to him, 
" I am Erwin's wife ; I have fled from him, and am about to 
be divorced from him" ? It seemed to her that she should 
thus reveal her own disgrace, not her husband's. There was 
no one save the general standing near enough to her at pres- 
ent to hear her reply. What harm could it do to leave him 
in his error? 

" I have never seen my husband's brother," she replied, 
evasively ; " I cannot tell you of him, general." 

"Not seen him?" he asked, surprised. "I should not 
have supposed it, for the brothers were devoted to each other. 
You ought to appreciate your advantages, madame ; you have 
no idea of what a relative Germany contains for you. Baron 
Erwin is not only the bravest of soldiers and the truest of 
comrades, he is a most distinguished man, a German Bayard, 
$an$ peur et sans reproche /" 

She blushed and then turned pale again ; the wit with 
which the French colonel had'accredited her failed her en- 
tirely, and she was silent. 

Fortunately, a stop was put to a conversation so distressing 
for her by one of the Emperor's aides, who came to summon 
the general to the Imperial presence. Erwin's praise from 
the mouth of the old soldier, and so far from the scene of 
her misery, had reopened all her wounds. His image thrust 
itself between her and the magnificence of her surroundings ; 
a nameless woe urged her to seek the solitude of her own 
room and that quiet in which she had often found peace after 
a bitter inward struggle. 
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The Marquis, who had never left her vicinity, approached 
her. " Pray take me away," she said, " and order my carriage. 
I am quite overcome by the heat No, do not look at me so 
anxiously ; it is nothing, and will be past so soon as I can be 
at home, in the quiet of my own room. Pray tell grand- 
mamma that I have gone ; she must not disturb herself, and 
she will make any excuses for me that are necessary." 

He understood her character well, and now did as she 
requested, without troubling her with tiresome questions. 
Within ten minutes she was seated in her carriage, carrying 
with her from the brilliant ffcte nothing save the yearning 
memory which the German general had innocently aroused 
within her. 

Arrived at home, she slowly ascended the stairs, and as the 
servant opened the door of her dressing-room, a girl who had 
been sitting sewing on a low seat by the fire sprang up and 
came to meet her. " Is madame ill ?" she asked, startled. 

Clemence smiled sadly. Bid she not often feel wretchedly 
miserable when she was perfectly well physically? "Only 
tired, Margot," she said, " tired to death." 

She sank into a chair, and Margot began to remove her 
wraps. The maid was a pretty little thing, with a good-hu- 
moured face and laughing eyes, which were, however, just now 
clouded with anxiety as she watched her beautiful mistress. 

Clemence looked about the room. "You were awake, 
Margot, and sewing, so late ? Why did you not take a nap 
in an arm-chair ?" 

" Oh, no, madame. When one is going to be married there 
is no time to be lost I am sewing as fast as I can, and it is 
so nice to get my linen finished piece by piece. Henri calls 
it building our nest, and he is as glad as I am when my work 
gets on fast." 

Clemence smiled absently. " And when will the nest be 
finished?" she asked, kindly. 
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"The week after Easter, madame," the girl replied, with a 
beaming face. " But it depends upon madame's good word 
for Henri whether we are married then or not And if 
madame will only let me remain in her service after we are 
married " 

" And do yon wish to stay with me then, Margot?" Cle- 
menoe asked. 

" Oh, madame, what ooulcL be more delightful ?" the girl 
replied, eagerly. " Henri coachman, and I madame's waiting- 
maid, and living in the little lodge in the court-yard, where a 
bell could be so easily contrived to come from madame's 
room ! We should then have service under the same roof. 
Oh, it would be perfect ! But my mother is afraid madame 
might not like it : she would have me keep my place and not 
marry." 

" But that would not please you," said her mistress. 

"Oh, madame, I love Henri so dearly!" the girl said, 
simply. " He is more to me even than my father and mother, 
and than all the money in the world. If madame would 
only say a good word for Henri, and would keep me in her 
service, we might have our wedding early in April." 

" But perhaps your mother has some reason for not caring 
to have you marry. Does she like Henri?" Glemence asked, 
touched by her little maid's simple earnestness, and really in- 
terested for her. 

" Henri would have to be an angel from Paradise to content 
my mother," she said. " I do not want a perfect husband, 
and Henri is good and true, if he does sometimes seem violent 
and irritable. It would be a fine kind of love indeed that 
could not have patience and be confident that the one we love 
would correct the faults that trouble us. Madame will, I 
know, do what she can for us." 

How happy was this simple child ! how sure of her love 
and of the path she was to tread ! and what a lesson there was 
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for Clemence in her artless confession ! Had she been loving 
and patient? — should she not have given more confidence 
where she required it? Should she not have confessed to 
Erwin her knowledge of his relations towards Nora, before 
temptation and passion conquered his sense of duty ? 

He had been her father's best friend. The general had 
called him the bravest of soldiers and the truest of comrades, 
a German Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche. She, she 
knew that this was not so. Why, then, did she always think 
of him with secret love and secret pain ? 

"I will speak for you, Margot, since you desire it so 
much," she said. " The nest shall be inhabited." 

The little French girl kissed her young mistress's hand 
with fervent gratitude, and then asked if she should light the 
night-lamp in the adjoining bedroom. 

" Has nothing come for me ?" Clemence asked, more from 
custom than from interest. 

" Ah, madame 1" the girl exclaimed, " that comes of my 
foolish chatter. Yes, there is a letter for madame. Louis 
brought it just after madame left. May I get it?" 

Clemence nodded, and Margot, vanishing, soon reappeared 
with an envelope. 

It was no mere city letter, as Clemence had supposed. It 
came from Germany, and was addressed in a familiar hand. 
She trembled as she broke the seal. Yes, it was from him ; 
and when she could so far control herself that the letters no 
longer danced before her eyes, she read : 

" You shall drag your chains no longer : you shall not be 
miserable. I release you. But you must take the initiative 
for the sake of your honour and reputation. Send in your 
application for a divorce, and be happy. 

" Erwin." 
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She gazed at the paper. Now what she had so inexorably 
insisted upon was irrevocable. 

She had refused him everything, — any interview, any ex- 
planation. She had insisted briefly upon her right to be 
free, — a right which he had once assured her was hers. And 
her grandmother had upheld her in this childish conduct, for 
the Countess had good reason to fear any explanations, which 
might reveal her part in the dissolution of this marriage. 
Erwin must be conscious of the reason for her flight, Cle- 
mence thought, he must be aware that she knew of his fault 
How dared he then hold his head so erect and proudly, and 
make her feel that he knew of her foolish love for him ? How 
could he build his hopes upon her weakness ? 

But now, when; after their long struggle, he yielded, and 
released her, she felt almost insanely wretched, as if some- 
thing had been torn asunder in her soul that neither pride 
nor reason had power to heal. Now she knew clearly that a 
secret hope had always inspired her that he would one day 
come to her, repentant, and confess his fault ; that he would 
ask of her forgiveness — and receive it 

She sat as if turned to stone. She seemed to herself alone 
upon a wide ocean in a rudderless skiff with no land in sight 

" Has madame had bad news ?" Margot asked, anxiously. 

She slowly arose. " No, oh, no," she said, with a heart- 
broken smile. " I have what I wished for." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SOLUTION 07 THE EIDDLE. 

There was silence once more in Erlenstein, — a silence more 
profound than ever before, for it was the result not of the 
peace and repose of content, but of the grief and wretchedness 
which were at home in the desolate halls and apartments. 

Nora with her child had left the castle, where she could no 
longer find an asylum. The last interview between Erwin 
and herself had estranged them utterly, proving to her as it 
did his disapproval not only of her want of consideration for 
Clemence, but also of her secrecy towards himself in the 
matters of her betrothal and of her suit for the recovery of 
her property. There could never again be any doubt in 
Nora's mind as to the nature of Erwin's sentiments towards 
her. 

Now that he knew her cared for both pecuniarily and 
morally, his duty towards her ceased, and with his duty all 
interest in her. That which lay nearest his heart took the 
foremost place in his mind and thoughts, — all his efforts were 
concentrated upon the task of bringing the labouring vessel of 
his happiness safely into port ; but, struggle as he might, the 
rook upon which it was stranded was Clemence's invincible ob- 
stinacy, which insisted upon the promise that he had once made 
her, that she should be free if she were unhappy beside him. 

He had waited in Paris during the time she spent at the 
convent, but without succeeding in seeing either herself or 
any of her family, hoping and waiting from day to day. But, 
with all his patience and long-suffering affection, he could 
endure this no longer, and he returned at the end of a month 
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to Erlenstein, hoping to influence Clemence by letter. He 
could not possibly imagine that she had meant to convict him 
of wrong when she had exposed Nora to such humiliation ; he 
took her act for a piece of childish revenge wreaked upon her 
fortunate rival in Fresange's affection. It grieved him to have 
her stoop to such an act, but he remembered her motherless 
youth, and his heart always pleaded for her. 

The autumn passed, and a part of the winter, and at length 
when he heard that Clemence was frequenting Parisian so- 
ciety, introduced everywhere by her grandmother, and of the 
evident hopes of the Marquis de Brissao, a man by many 
years his own senior, he released her. 

He did this after a long and bitter struggle, and when his 
word had gone forth he felt mentally paralysed. This gradual 
death of his hopes was far different from that sudden fall from 
sunny heights with which Nora's faithlessness had ended the 
dream of his youth. He had arisen from that prouder and 
stronger than before, but the love that had filled his heart for 
the second time was far deeper and more unselfish, and now 
when he thought of the future with anxiety it was of hers, 
not of his own. 

He heard but little of Nora. From Erlenstein she went to 
Baden, while Fr&ange returned to Paris to announce their 
betrothal and to make preparations for their marriage. But 
little Erica, never very robust, fell ill, and lay for so long in a 
dangerous condition that it was impossible even for Nora's 
superficial nature to select such a time for making public her 
own happiness. The little one's illness lasted for months, and 
the first snow of the winter fell upon her grave. 

When Erwin heard of her death he immediately went to 
Baden, not to see Nora, who would doubtless find comfort 
with her betrothed, but to bring to Erlenstein the body of 
the little girl, that it might be laid beside Robert. This task 
accomplished, and every tie that could connect Nora with the 
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Tromberg family thus severed, he was conscious how en- 
tirely he had become estranged from her, and that the only 
bond existing between them since Robert's death had grown 
out of his affection for his brother, and his care for that 
brother's child. It was, of course, agreed to postpone the 
announcement of her betrothal until six months of mourning 
for her child should be passed, and this time, so wearisome 
in every respect for Nora, she decided to spend in Berlin. 

The profound quiet of Erlenstein, after he had placed the 
little girl's body beside that of her father, oppressed Erwin 
sorely. The place seemed to him deserted, and life here a 
living death. But no, he would not die thus ! If life had 
nothing to offer him, he would not succumb as Walter had 
done, but would boldly take his place in the world and exer- 
cise in the midst of the current of being all the force that 
heaven had given him. 

Without regard for the warnings of his physician, he had, 
during the nine months that had elapsed since Clemence had 
left him, tested his health and strength in every possible way, 
and had proved to his own satisfaction that they were entirely 
restored. 

Now that his labours in the administration of Erlenstein 
had grown wearisome to him, he applied for re- admission to 
the army, — an application immediately rewarded by an ap- 
pointment to a post of honour. 

The last days of his stay at Erlenstein had arrived ; all 
his arrangements with regard to the management of his 
estate were concluded, and the supervision of the castle itself 
was intrusted to Frau Nebel, who, with his servant, was busy 
packing his trunks, her eyes red with weeping, and her heart 
sore at this change in the prospects of the master whom she 
loved so well. 

Yes, the change was sad enough ! Erwin paced to and fro 
in his young wife's apartments, -where she was to have found 
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a home, and cursed himself for a fool ever to have hoped for 
more from her than childish regard. That he had not even 
obtained this wounded both his pride and his tenderness. 
Erlenstein would never more be his abode. From time to 
time he must visit it to look after the estate, which would 
devolve upon Clemence, as Walter's child, at his own death, 
but before he left it he had a duty to perform. He must 
look through Clemence'a rooms and send to her anything of 
value that she might have left behind her. He had dreaded 
this duty, and as he now opened the drawer of her writing- 
table, where were arranged her few letters from her mother 
and grandmother, and the childish exercise-books that bore 
witness to hours of vain endeavour, he groaned aloud. 

As he gathered together the letters to wrap them up, his 
eye fell upon a half-opened rose-coloured sheet, smelling 
strongly of musk. It was covered with a handwriting fa- 
miliar to him, and signed * Malvine de Maubert.' 

He was so amazed at the idea of any connection between 
Clemence and this woman, that for an instant the characters 
swam before his eyes. The letter was dated from the Thu- 
ringian village where Clemence had lived at Pastor Hten's, 
and ran thus : 

" My dear Little Friend, — I have tried in vain to bid 
you farewell by word of mouth before leaving here. The 
Frau R&thin dislikes, as you know, to receive Saturday vis- 
itors, and politely informed me this morning that you would 
be absent too long on your ride for me to await your return. 

" I am going with a former friend to Carlsbad ; no small 
sacrifice for me, with my poor eyes. To-morrow morning I 

shall take the stage to F , and I shall have no time to take 

leave of you and tell you how much pleasure you have given 
me with your charming originality. My memory of you, 
my little friend, will belong to what has been most interesting 
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in my life. I rejoice in the late visit here of the itinerant 
photographer, for it has enabled me to carry away with me 
a picture of you, which I quietly stole to-day from the Herr 
Pastor's writing- table, where it was very much out of place. 
Although it is but a single picture, unlike the ' romance in 
portraits' which interested you so in my Nora, I shall cherish 
it as reminding me of one of the loveliest girls it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet 

"I cannot but indulge the hope that we may meet 
again. Christmas, as you tell me, will bring you freedom ; 
pray use a portion of it in paying me a visit. 

" I shall, to this end, take the liberty of informing you 
of my movements and of my future place of abode. Pray 
answer me, and believe me always cordially yours, 

"Malvine db Maubert." 

The letter fell from his hand, and he sat transfixed. Was 
this the solution of the riddle ? Had she known and de- 
spised Nora before she met her upon the threshold of her 
new home? Had she heard from the lips of another all 
that he would fain have concealed from her to spare her 
feelings ? and had she interpreted his silence as a want of 
frankness, and, perhaps, even as a preference for Nora ? 

He now recalled many harsh expressions of hers, — ex- 
pressions quite foreign to her gentle nature, — and also her 
cold reception of Nora when she was first presented to 
her. 

Still, all this would not account for the suddenness of her 
departure, for the revenge she had taken upon Nora, — that 
seemed actuated by a love for Fresange ; and yet he could 
not but blame himself. Since she knew all that he would 
have withheld from her until she could more easily com- 
prehend 4iis course of action, he felt that he needed her for- 
giveness, not for a crime, indeed, but for an error. As he 
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reviewed in memory his life with her day hy day, he per- 
ceived that the few really happy hoars they had passed to- 
gether had been those spent entirely alone with her, when 
Nora was not by, and they were surrounded by no social circle 
which owned her sway. Had he been blind, entirely blind? 
In his magnanimity towards his brother's widow he had 
wronged his young wife, and, secure in the consciousness of 
his own purity of intention, had sinned against her childlike, 
trusting nature. 

Half in admiration and half in melancholy wonder, he 
perceived the self-control and patient reticence of which this 
child had been capable. He saw what suffering must have 
been hers before her feeling for him turned to bitterness and 
dislike. He sat buried in his revery for hours. The die was 
cast : he had released her. And even were this not so, how 
could he now, when doubt and mistrust had chilled her heart, 
have convinced her that he had been swayed by a desire for 
the right? Nora's betrothal could not convince Glemenoe of 
his indifference towards his sister-in-law ; that was nothing in 
his favour. 

Meanwhile, he must have certainty as to the seed that had 
been sown in Clemence's heart. He determined to seek out 
Frau Maubert before he proceeded to his new garrison. 

He had not seen her since the eventful night which had 
altered his entire existence, and she would see him now with 
his hopes shattered anew. The lady had long since emerged 
from the seclusion to which Erwin's prudence had consigned 
her during his guardianship of Nora, and had found her 
sphere among rich parvenus and artists of doubtful talent, 
where her experience and knowledge of the world certainly 
secured her toleration, if not a welcome. 

It was noon when Erwin reached her dwelling and sent in 
his name to her. She hastened to meet him with a very suc- 
cessful exclamation of delight " My dear Baron, what a 
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pleasure this is !" she cried. " And in uniform, and looking 
so well, so admirably well ; handsomer than ever I" 

His face was iron as he confronted this woman, to whose 
pernicious influence he owed the first unhappiness, now long 
conquered, of his life, and who had meddled again, most dis- 
astrously, in his affairs. With a formal bow he seated him- 
self in her small drawing-room, which was decorated on all 
sides with reminiscences of her theatrical career. " Let me 
thank you, Frau Maubert," he said, " for finding pleasure in 
my visit I trust I shall not annoy you by stating its object." 

" How could you annoy me by asking any service which 
you may- require at my hands ?" she said, courteously, but with 
evident curiosity. " Pray tell me immediately how I can be 
of use to so valued a friend." 

" All that I wish is an answer to certain questions, Frau 
Maubert," he said. " You knew that I was married ?" 

" Was ? Good heavens ! is the union dissolved ? By death 
or separation ?" she asked, eagerly. 

He shrank. " My wife and I are on the eve of a separation," 
he replied, with constraint. " I do not wish, however, to speak 
of the present, Frau Maubert, but of the past. You know 
who my wife was ?" 

She laughed. " Petite Jriponne, — how she mystified me 
with her innocent face ! Yes, I know now, but I learned it 
only lately from Nora. I was really duped. How was I to 
suppose that such a child could keep inviolate so interesting a 
secret as that of her marriage ?" 

Never had this woman seemed so odious to him, but he 
must control all expression of disgust if he hoped to gain the 
desired information. 

" May I ask where and under what circumstances you made 
my wife's acquaintance ?" he began. 

" Do you not know ?" the actress asked, in evident sur- 
prise ; then continuing quickly, in answer to his impatient ges- 
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tore : " I saw her in Thuriogia while she lived at Pastor Uten's, 
and I was passing the summer in that charming village. I 
met her first while walking, and I may add" — she said this 
with ill-concealed vanity — " that she took to me immediately. 
I was the only individual among all the summer residents of 
the place whom she distinguished by her preference. She 
was unquestionably exclusive and reserved." 

" She certainly was, and is so still," he thought, with a 
sigh, quite incredulous as to the alleged preference. " And 
what, Frau Maubert, attracted you in this grave, exclusive 
nature, which could hardly have been to your taste ?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, Herr Baron, what an unkind remark 1" she rejoined, 
as in jest "Even had I not acknowledged the charm of 
her earnestness and exclusiveness, I should have been drawn 
towards her by compassion. I do not know the motives 
that influenced the selection of the child's abode, but I can 
assure you that an orphan asylum would have been a Para- 
dise by comparison. Without companions of her own age, 
without any means of culture, with no resources save those 
afforded her by her horse, her dog, or her pistol, she was 
restricted to the society of a stupid old man and a rude, 
heartless woman. Gould there be a more wretched existence 
for a refined young creature ?" 

His heart was filled with profound emotion. So young, so 
forsaken and unprotected, — and she had not succumbed : she 
had borne it all courageously, sustained by a hope that had 
proved fallacious. 

" The circumstances were peculiar," he replied, evasively. 
"God knows I deplore them. Clemence, then, attached her- 
self to you, and a familiar interchange of thought was the 
consequence. As you say, she kept the secret of her mar- 
riage ; but did she never, with all the information which, as 
I happen to know, you imparted to her concerning Nora, and, 
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in so far as I was implicated, concerning myself, betray that 
she knew me ? Did she display no emotion, no interest ?" 

Frau Manbert moved uneasily in her chair. Her visitor 
seemed better instructed with regard to her indiscretion than 
she could have wished him to be. But she was too shrewd 
to attempt concealment " Emotion ? Well, hardly that, but 
certainly a large amount of interest Surely that was very 
natural in a young creature for whom, in the utter darkness 
in which she had been pining, a corner of the curtain was 
lifted, behind which the ever-shifting scenes of life are con- 
cealed." 

" You lifted this curtain ?" he asked, sharply. 

" Not I exactly ; it was done by accident," she replied. 
" I could not possibly suppose, knowing your very strict ideas 
and your correct mode of life, that you had in that retired 
Thuringian village a wife to whom you were privately mar- 
ried, and from whom certain matters were to be kept secret 
Your wife, in spite of her skill in keeping her secret, seemed 
entirely ignorant of the most commonplace occurrences of 
daily life, and one day opened an album that belonged to me, 
in which were photographs of Nora, taken in all the impor- 
tant episodes of her life. Of course, among them was the 
picture which represented her clinging to your arm as your 
betrothed. Your wife's extraordinary self-control rendered it 
impossible for me to conjecture how deep was the impression 
made upon her by this picture, since I knew nothing of her 
real position. Doubtless it was profound, and of course she 
eagerly inquired as to Nora's relations towards you. I did 
not hesitate to inform her as to your former relations with 
her, as also to those then existing between you." 

He looked up startled, and noticed the old gossip's embar- 
rassment " And how did you describe the relations then 
existing between us ?" he asked. 

" I described them as Nora understood them, and as she 
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represented them to me," she replied, boldly. " Good heav- 
ens, Herr Baron, would it have been unnatural or repre- 
hensible that you should have loved more faithfully than 
Nora had done, and that you should be ready to take the 
repentant woman to your heart, which had always been hers, 
and, judging by my knowledge of you, always must be hers, 
in spite of all the measures forced upon you by an exagger- 
ated sense of gratitude ? No, never look so indignantly at 
me, Herr Baron. Permit me to justify an opinion of you 
which certainly does not disgrace you, unpleasant as you may 
find it. Listen to me for a few moments, and then apologise 
for your indignation. 

" Why should I not relate the history of my foster-child, 
of whom I am as proud as you were yourself, so long as she 
belonged to you ? I showed her as she is, painted her realis- 
tically, with all her little weaknesses. Of course I dwelt 
lightly upon that wretched carnival night I described your- 
self at the same time, such as I have always honoured you, — 
high-hearted, manly, and absolutely faithful. I made no se- 
cret of the wrong done you by Nora, still less did I conceal 
your magnanimous treatment of her, the only explanation for 
which lay in your unalterable love for her." 

" And this explanation you gave to an inexperienced, credu- 
lous child ?" he asked. 

" Was there any wrong, or the slightest evil intention, in 
doing so ?" she asked, gradually adopting an offended tone. 
" Has not this explanation been confirmed by your own in- 
variable behaviour towards Nora, by the constant regard you 
showed for your former betrothed ?" 

" And this, this was the alleged significance of my considera- 
tion for Nora, in view of her unhappiness and her repentance 1" 

She shrugged her shoulders. "What would you have? 
The world is not crowded with idealists, Herr Baron, and it 
is well that it is not ; they do more harm than a little. If 
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Nora were not a very placid — I might almost say cold-hearted 
—woman, you would have had her misery also upon your 
conscience to-day. What other meaning could she attach to 
your treatment of her, except that it was the result of uncon- 
querable affection? What could she see in your care for 
herself and her child save its mute expression ? And let me 
tell you, Nora was fully inclined to accept it ! 

" She went to Erlenstein resolved to requite you for all the 
suffering she had caused you. Count Fr&ange, to whom she 
is now betrothed, had offered her bis hand in Italy, and she 
had rejected it that she might be yours !" 

" And did you tell my wife all this incredible story ?" he 
asked, in despair. 

"All, Herr Baron," she replied, composedly. "And why 
not ? I dwelt upon the fidelity of your nature ; was it not 
manifest in the forgiveness that you extended so freely to 
your former love ? I remember saying to your wife, with 
honest admiration for you, that you were a man who could 
forego possession, but who could never cease to love. If you 
will show me, Herr Baron, what there is derogatory to you in 
that, I will apologize for it." 

She arose with much theatrical dignity. This man who 
had so often bored her with his vaunted morality must be 
crushed indeed. 

"No, no," he replied; "you were only mistaken, — you 
judged from your own stand-point But Nora, Nora knew 
better. I may admit that my fancy alone invested her with 
virtues foreign to her, accrediting her with repentance, truth, 
and gratitude, in spite of her youthful transgression, but she 
— she could not be mistaken with regard to me : I laid my 
whole soul open before her at all times. Did you ever write 
to her of your meeting with my wife ?" 

" How could I do so, Herr Baron ? Much as the young 
lady at the parsonage interested me, I never dreamt that 
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she wu your wife. It is surprising that she never should 
have mentioned me. Her identity was first discovered when 
Nora, on her way to Baden, paid me a visit, and saw your 
wife's picture here. She had written me of your marriage, 
but had told me none of the details. She said very little 
about the lady, but had much to tell me of her own changed 
prospects, and of the annoyance to which she had been ex- 
posed. I comprehend matters much more clearly now ; the 
little witch wished to put you and Nora to the test, and I am 
sincerely sorry that the circumstance has resulted in a sepa- 
ration. You must not be too angry with her. Good heavens ! 
she is too young to judge calmly in such matters ; she will 
improve with time/' 

A look in Erwin's eyes warned her to be silent He had 
not changed with years, evidently. 

" Thank you," he said. " I now understand much that was 
inexplicable to me in Clemence's conduct, and I can judge 
Nora more justly since I know how entirely mistaken she was 
in her interpretation of my behaviour towards her." 

He rose, and would have taken his leave, but Fran Mau- 
bert detained him. 

" You will not leave me thus, immediately after your in- 
quisitorial examination is at an end ? Surely there is much in 
our mutual relations to Nora that would be interesting to dis- 
cuss." 

He smiled coldly. " My relations to Nora ceased on the 
evening when I found her in Robert's arms. My responsi- 
bilities with regard to my brother's widow, to the mother of 
his child, were at an end when she found a future as the be- 
trothed of Count Frlsange, and when I placed her child's 
body in the grave beside its father. I cannot see what we 
have in common, madame, save memories, which, although 
they are no longer painful for me, are derogatory to Nora." 

" How bitter you have grown, Herr Baron !" said the actress. 
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" Yon should rise superior to the misfortune that pursues you. 
Are you not young and wealthy ? Believe me, it is ill-judged 
to risk all your happiness upon a single chance, there is so 
much to enjoy in this delightful world. Take example by 
Nora ; is she not far wiser than yourself in this respect, and 
therefore far happier ?" 

" My happiness does not lie where Nora looks for hers," he 
said, as he took his leave. " Perhaps there is no help for it. 
I am not easily enough satisfied. I lay claim to the best and 
highest, and when I fail to obtain it I cannot content myself 
with a sham." 



CHAPTER VL 

DISILLUSION. 



It was about noon on a fresh, clear day in March, when a 
young man of elegant appearance rang at the portal of the 
Convent du Sacre* Coeur and asked to see the Lady Superior. 

The Sister who admitted him seemed to know him. She 
rang a bell to inform the Abbess that a visitor desired her 
presence, and then ushered him into a charming parlour. 

In a few moments the door opened, and the tall, distin- 
guished figure of the Abbess appeared. " Ah, Ernest," she 
said, kindly, extending to him her white hand from the wide 
sleeves of her nun's habit " Thank God for rejoicing me 
with the sight of you once more 1" 

" My reverend mother, my very dear aunt,*' the young man 
said, cordially, imprinting a respectful kiss upon the hand 
which he held in his. " I come to report myself as quite 
recovered, and to thank you from my heart for all the love 
shown me by you during my illness." 
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The hard foes in her fine face were softened into tender- 
ness as she gated at him. " Yon look really well, Ernest, 
but yon must take care of yourself. It grieved me to think 
of you, left to a servant only all through that suffering time. 
Your aunt Fresange is too much absorbed in worldly plea- 
sures, to which, oddly enough, she gives the name of duties, 
too much occupied with her plans for Clemenoe, which 
estrange the poor child more and more from her mother, to 
have the time to attend to the sorrows of others. You must 
have felt very forlorn, Ernest ; it really is time that you had 
a home of your own." 

The young man looked somewhat embarrassed. " I have 
been thinking so myself, aunt; I wished to speak to you 
about it to-day." 

A wondering smile disclosed for an instant the lady's white 
teeth. 

" Already 1 Then you must have been uncomfortable indeed, 
my boy. The last time I spoke of my little Charlotte to you, 
and told you what a good and charming girl she is, eminently 
adapted to do honour to the name of Fr&ange, you disap- 
pointed me by showing no interest whatever in what I said." 

" My dear aunt," he said, again carrying her hand to his 
lips, "let me be frank with you; I have a disclosure to 
make which will thwart your plans for me. I never have for- 
gotten, I never can forget, all that you, my dear mother's 
dearly-loved and only sister, have been to me ever since I was 
left poor and lonely in the world, my father having squan- 
dered my mother's rich dowry and left me dependent upon 
the generosity of my relatives. 

" They have all been most kind, the Fresanges as well as 
yourself: a career has been provided for me, and from you 
I have had affection in fullest measure." 

He paused for a moment ; the Abbess did not speak, but 
fixed her eyes upon him inquiringly, and he continued : " I 
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owe more to your influence and your powerful protection 
than to the Fresange wealth. My prospect of an honourable 
future in the service of the government b due to your name. 
I know how kindly you planned a marriage for me when, five 
years ago, you received into the convent Mademoiselle de Cha- 
bert as a pupil. I know, too, that not only is it the wealth 
and rank of her family that make this alliance desirable in your 
eyes, but also that the young lady is really dear to you, and is, 
you think, fitted in every way to make me happy. Believe me, 
dearest aunt, I shall always be supremely grateful for your ma- 
ternal kindness in planning this union for me, but it cannot be." 

The Abbess looked at him in haughty surprise. " It can- 
not be ?" she repeated, slowly. 

" Ah, dear mother, do not be so stern and cold," he en- 
treated her. " I am not ungrateful, but my heart has spoken 
in a voice more powerful than your affection, outweighing 
every consideration of worldly wisdom, and I have obeyed its 
dictates." 

" We all obey foolish suggestions ; we are but weak mortals, 
in constant need of forgiveness," the Abbess said, unmoved. 
" But when we see that we have gone astray we can always 
return to the right path." 

" But the path upon which I have entered leads to happi- 
ness," he said. " Must we of necessity err in allowing the 
heart to direct us ? How can I go astray by choosing for the 
companion of my life one in every way fitted to promote a 
man's honour and welfare ? What makes me hesitate to tell 
you of this is my apparent ingratitude in opposing your affec- 
tionate plans for me. I entreat you to believe that the ingrati- 
tude is only in appearance." 

She quietly let him finish his sentence, and then, instead 
of heeding his entreaty, asked, coldly, " And who is the 
lady to whom you have in secrecy given your heart, — perhaps 
pledged your word ?" 
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" A German," he replied. 

" A German ?" she repeated, slowly and disapprovingly. 
" You have had two examples in your family — not in mine, 
Ernest — of marriages with Germans, and their results. Look 
at your cousin, the former Baroness de Hersfeld, who is here 
bewailing the error of her life. Do you think she would ever 
have strayed so far as she did from the right path if she had not 
married as she did? The innate difference between the two 
nations, and the contrast between their views of life, are too 
great to admit of a happy union. Madame de Hersfeld's first 
fall was the inevitable consequence of her ill-assorted mar- 
riage, and once upon the downward path her ruin was certain. 
Look, too, at Clemenoe. She has fled to her French relatives, 
and although the worldliness of your aunt Fresange has per- 
verted her grandchild's sense of right, I hope the day will 
come when she will cast from her the errors which are the 
result of her German marriage. I am too much of a French- 
woman to look forward with any hope to your union with a 
German. Who is the lady to whom you have so imprudently 
given your heart?" 

The Count flushed : he foresaw a struggle. " She is Cle- 
mence's sister-in-law, Baroness Nora von Tromberg, whom I 
became acquainted with first two years ago in Nice, and who 
has lately consented to listen to my suit." 

The Abbess arose. " Baroness Tromberg ? She is a Prot- 
estant," she said, her tone and manner indicating that this fact 
made the marriage an impossibility. 

But the young man was not so easily disposed of. " She is, 
reverend mother, but that circumstance in no wise affects my 
own faith, or that of our future children. Nora loves me too 
well not to yield to me in this matter." 

The nun smiled contemptuously. " Do not deceive your- 
self as to the force of that love : the much-lauded complaisance 
of Protestants is but the result of the lukewarmness of their 
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own faith. From what I know of this Baroness Nora, her 
nature is anything but docile or calculated to make you happy." 

The nun's tone irritated him. " What harm do you know 
of her ?" he asked, sharply. 

The Abbess met his eyes with a firm gaze. " Harm ?" she 
repeated, with contempt. " The worst. She is lost to all sense 
of honour." 

An angry exclamation escaped him. " This is not to be 
borne even from you. Your words part me from you forever I" 

She laid her delicate hand upon his arm. " Silly boy, do 
you think I should prefer such an accusation without proofs to 
sustain it? Are we parted if I bring you these?" 

He stared at her blankly. " Proofs, — proofs of what ?" he 
stammered. 

She seated herself again, as if for a long explanation. " You 
must not interrupt me, Ernest, with childish questions and 
objections : let me finish what I have to tell you, and then 
answer me if you can. You know, of course, that I have 
informed myself absolutely with regard to the past and the 
family connections of the former Baroness de Hersfeld. It is 
the duty of the physician to investigate thoroughly the con- 
dition of his patient. Your cousin — although she is only a 
guest of the convent — has attached herself to me, has reposed 
absolute confidence in me, and has accorded me some influence 
over her poor, repentant soul. Since all her misfortunes were 
the result of her unhappy marriage, since her daughter had 
been torn from her, brought up in another land in a false 
faith, and, when a mere child, had been bestowed upon a hus- 
band unworthy of her, I could not but accede to the poor 
mother's desire to have Clemence beneath this roof, to try to 
restore her to the only true Church. But I could not hope 
for success in this attempt The plan for carrying Clemence 
off by force from her German home, before she repaired to 
Erlenstein, and while her mother was still in the Parisian 
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world, failed, as none knows better than yourself; a second 
scheme, with a like end in view, of which yon know nothing, suc- 
ceeded, and solely by the assistance of the Baroness Nora 

Do not interrupt me, Ernest," she said, as the young man 
would have entered his protest against what seemed to him 
so wild an assertion ; u I know what I say. The Countess 
Fresange, whose folly rebels against her daughter's being 
lost to the world, although she is won for heaven, desires a 
plaything for her idle hours, — a brilliant young representative 
of her family. When she first made her peace with Baron 
Tromberg, and went to Germany under your escort, she con- 
templated nothing beyond procuring herself the amusement of 
a yearly visit from her grandchild, for whose sake she would 
have tolerated the tedious German husband. But the terrible 
condition of affairs that she found there, which could not 
have escaped you had you not been blinded by love, caused 
her to devise other plans. Clemence's loneliness, her hus- 
band's notorious relations with his sister-in-law, the daily 
insults and secret torment to which the poor child was exposed 
from this woman, convinced the Countess of her wretchedness 
and her desire to escape from so degrading a life." 

" I must protest, aunt 1" Count Fresange exclaimed, trem- 
bling with anger. "The assertion that unworthy relations 
existed between Baron Tromberg and my betrothed I declare 
to be a lie, — an infamous lie I" 

" You do not know, then, that Clemence detected their guilt 
before her flight, and, locking them into the forest lodge, where 
their interviews took place, left their reputations at the mercy 
of the servant who released them ?" the Abbess asked, eagerly. 

He laughed. " Oh, aunt, what a passion is jealousy 1" he 
exclaimed. "How false are its conclusions! It was I, I 
myself, who was Nora's companion when Clemence played that 
silly trick upon us." 

For an instant the Abbess wellnigh lost her composure. 
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" You ?" she asked, incredulously. " It may be so, however, 
Ernest. I do not doubt your word, but the fact confirms my 
judgment of the lady. If she were thus compromised, she 
could do nothing wiser than shield her own besmirched fame 
under your honourable name. You were a tool in her hands, 
my poor Ernest, as you will see if you but listen. 

" The Baroness is descended, as you probably know, from 
the Mauberts, and her vanity and ambition led her to estab- 
lish thus a claim upon your aunt Fr£sange. The Countess 
is a very prudent lady, and in worldly wisdom equals, if she 
does not excel, the mistress of your affections. They met 
each other half-way in certain confidences that had a certain 
end in view, and the Countess learned that the beautiful 
Baroness had been betrothed when quite a young girl to 
Baron Tromberg, and that, although his jealousy had separated 
them, she had always been ardently loved by him, and would 
undoubtedly, after his brother's death, have become his wife 
had he not, meanwhile, been forced into this marriage with 
Clemence, a marriage which, according to his vow to her dying 
father, could be dissolved only by her desire, not by his own 
will. 

" Nothing can be clearer, my poor Ernest, than the whole 
afiair; hence all the insult and humiliation to which Clemence 
was secretly subjected. Although the Baroness claimed that 
her brother-in-law's love for her was strictly Platonic, the 
Countess was hardly convinced. 

" Your aunt, as you are aware, Ernest, is a judge of human 
nature, and not wanting in audacity. With much caution, she 
proposed to the Baroness to drive Clemence to extremities, 
and expatiated upon the advantages that would accrue to Nora 
herself should she succeed in doing so. When the Baroness, 
with equal caution, alluded to her dependent position, and the 
risk she ran of utter ruin in case the scheme did not succeed, 
the Countess became more unequivocal. She desired no sacrifice 
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of the Baroness ; she offered, — mark my words, Ernest, — she 
offered, in case Clemenoe's position in her husband's house- 
hold were made so unendurable as to drive her to seek love 
and shelter with her grandmother, in such case, I say, the 
Countess offered her assistant a large sum of money, — nothing 
less, indeed, than the inheritance of the feeble-minded Frau- 
lein de Maubert. It was an ingenious scheme, was it not ?" 
she asked, as the young man sat like one stunned. " If the 
end did not sanctify the means, if it were not dictated by 
love, it might be called devilish. Of course a Countess Fr£- 
sange could not soil her hands with the execution of such a 
scheme ; she sought, and found, the Baroness to perform the 
ignoble task. And, to do her justice, she has performed it 
beyond all expectation." 

Like an electric shock the words startled him from his 
stunned silence. " It is all a lie, a wretched lie 1" he ex- 
claimed, furiously. " You must choose other weapons than 
these if you would destroy her." 

For an instant there was menace in the expression of the 
nun's severe face, but it gave place to contemptuous pity. 
" Poor slave of passion 1" she said. " The description of the 
entire scheme in detail, together with a striking portrait in 
words of the dangerous and beautiful Nora, I can show you 
in a letter from the Countess Fresange while at Erlenstein to 
her daughter, the former Madame de Hersfeld. 

" You shall see this letter, Ernest, and also a note from the 
Baroness, in which she acquaints your aunt with Clemence's 
flight, and reminds her of her promise. Finally, I will show 
you the lovely Nora's receipt for the sum paid over to her by 
the Countess's banker. All these papers are in the possession 
of Madame de Hersfeld. It is wise never to destroy docu- 
ments of such value. 

" I think I have made it clear to you that you can hardly 
intrust your unsullied name to this woman's keeping. Your 
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honour, I know, Ernest, is incorruptible. After this explana- 
tion there is no need for any further allusion to faith or na- 
tionality. You do not doubt the word, I am assured, of ono 
who loves you like a mother. Nevertheless, you shall have 
the testimony of your own eyes." 

She left him for a moment alone. His eyes wandered ab- 
sently from object to object in the richly-furnished room to 
rest upon a marble statue of the Magdalen. Something in 
the turn of the head reminded him of Nora. Ah, she had 
not ' loved much.' She had sinned out of a cold, calculating 
heart She could not be forgiven as was that other beautiful 
sinner. 

When the Abbess returned she held in her hand three 
letters, which she gave him to read. He glanced through the 
one written by the Countess from Erlenstein, and his eyes 
grew dim and vacant, as in the other two he recognized the 
familiar handwriting of the woman he so loved. 

He folded the papers together and returned them to the 
Abbess without a word. Then, as he tried to rise, whether 
from the effects of his recent illness, or on account of the 
supreme agitation of the hour, his limbs failed him : he sank 
back in his cushioned chair, and for a moment lay uncon- 
scious, with closed eyes. 

It was but for a moment. He recovered himself to find 
the nun bending over him with more tenderness than she 
was wont to display. " Courage, my poor boy," she said ; 
" you are hardly yet sufficiently recovered from your illness 
to come abroad." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



UNMA8KED. 



A strange fatality seemed to attend Nora's betrothals ; 
fate seemed determined to repeat all the means by which her 
union with Erwin had formerly been postponed. Since then 
she had changed so little, the impatience and selfishness of 
her character were still so great, that it needed all the bril- 
liant promise of her future and the full sense of her present 
uncontrolled liberty to reconcile her to the delay in the ac- 
complishment of her schemes. 

She had supposed that weeks only would elapse before her 
marriage, and yet nearly a year had passed since that April 
evening upon which her schemes were brought to an issue by 
Clemence's flight. 

First came little Erica's sickness, when the requirements 
of conventionality rather than maternal affection postponed 
the public announcement of her betrothal ; then the months 
of mourning for the child's death had delayed it until far 
into the winter, and latterly it had been made impossible by 
the illness of Count Fresange himself, who suddenly sickened 
with varioloid. 

His life was not in danger, and Nora, therefore, had no 
real anxiety upon his behalf, but her vexation and impatience 
were extreme. The thought of passing her honeymoon with 
a husband whose face was even temporarily disfigured was a 
constant irritation to her susceptible vanity, and again she 
had an opportunity of possessing her soul in patience. 

She lightened this task for herself, so soon as her brief 
time of mourning for her child expired, by appearing in 
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public, at least at concerts and the theatre, where her beauty, 
accompanied as it was by rank and a due amount of wealth, 
attracted sufficient admiration to satisfy her vanity. It was 
natural that a lovely, young, and childless widow should not 
lack suitors. She had many an admirer, and received the 
homage of all with her accustomed grace ; the same part was 
repeated that she had formerly played during her betrothal 
to Erwin. 

But this interval at last came to an end. Spring set in 
earlier than usual; the society of the capital scattered to 
country-houses and watering-places, and Nora contemplated 
with much complacency the surprise and dismay which the 
announcement of her coming marriage would produce among 
her secret adorers. 

It was a clear day in April ; Nora was in her boudoir, sub- 
mitting to a close inspection the beautiful dresses in which 
she expected to receive her friends after her betrothal was 
announced. Her mood was most cheerful ; not a thought of 
the man whose happiness she had wrecked for the second time 
disturbed her, no remorseful remembrance of the woman who 
had fled from her persecution. 

The arrival of her betrothed would take place in two days, 
and in her preparations for his reception it had escaped her 
that he had failed to write as punctually as usual. Indeed, 
the constant reiteration of his ardent vows hardly interested 
her : the preparation of her luxurious trousseau was infinitely 
more absorbing. She stood before the glass trying on a gown, 
which provoked exclamations of admiration from her maid 
and called up a smile of self-satisfaction upon her own beau- 
tiful face. Yes, she was beautiful ; and her charms were not 
destined, she remembered with delight, to languish in seclu- 
sion. 

In the midst of her reflections there was a low knock at 
the door, and a card was handed to the maid who opened it 
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" The Herr Baron von Tromberg P* the girl read aloud to her 
mistress. " Will madame receive him ?" 

Nora took the card from her, amazed that Erwin should 
have sought her out in Berlin after the cool manner in which. 
he had last taken leave of her. But she would see him ; as- 
sured in the possession of happiness and affection, she could 
meet him proudly. 

" Beg the Baron to wait for a few moments, and I will see 
him," she said to the servant, beginning, as she spoke, to take 
off the exquisite dress she had been trying on. 

"But, madame," the maid asked, "why not go to the 
Herr Baron as you are? He never has seen you so lovely." 

" You are a goose, Josefe," her beautiful mistress said, with 
a laugh. " What does it matter how I look to him ?" 

" Of course," the girl replied, with tact, " madame is a 
better judge of that than I am, but I never heard that there 
was any harm in looking lovely." 

Nora, by no means insensible to her maid's flattery, obeyed 
her suggestion, and, dressed as she was, entered her small 
salon, which was decorated with all the excess of ornament 
which was the outward and visible sign of her luxurious nature. 

She came without embarrassment, confident in her charms ; 
but when her eyes fell upon Erwin, standing erect in the 
centre of the room with a strange expression of haughty 
menace in his air, the smile and the gay greeting died away 
upon her lips. 

The sight of him in uniform again affected her strangely, 
indicating as it did the change in his outward life. It might 
have been the effect of the gorgeous Uhlan uniform ; certain it 
was that never had he seemed to her so handsome, so impos- 
ing in appearance. Her embarrassment became dismay when, 
retreating a step, he refused to take the hand she extended 
to him, and which he had once been wont to kiss so pas* 
sionately. 
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" What has happened, Erwin, that you come to me thus," 
she asked, " and deny me the courtesy which is the right of 
every woman beneath her own roof?" 

" Something which forbids me to extend such courtesy to 
you," he replied, coldly. " I have to inform you of a decided 
change in your prospects. I must beg you to see that we are 
not interrupted." 

She experienced a strange sense of oppression, which was 
evident in the slow manner in which, after staring at him 
speechless for a moment, she turned to the door and gave 
directions to a passing servant to deny her to all visitors. 

Erwin took from his breast-pocket a package of let- 
ters and papers, which he placed upon the table before 
him. Near them stood Fr6sange's photograph in a costly 
frame, and Nora's glance rested upon it as if appealing to 
it for help as she strove to maintain an appearance of com- 
posure. 

" I have a hard commission to fulfil towards you, Nora," 
Erwin began, in a stern tone ; " I should have refused to un- 
dertake it did you not, unfortunately, bear my name, and had 
you not once been Robert's wife. Count Fr£sange asks of 
you his release, and does so through me, that he may justify 
to you his course in so doing, and answer any possible remon- 
strance upon your part." 

She grew pale to the very lips, and her eyes seemed to grow 
larger. "I trust Count Fr&ange does not imagine that 
I could for an instant oppose his wish," she said, struggling 
for composure. " I release him on the iustant, through you, 
and have no desire to hear his self-justification." 

" But you must hear it," he replied. " It is better that 
you should hear it alone from me than read it in the con- 
temptuous smile and the cold reserve of the world. I greatly 
dislike the office which I have undertaken in an affair so 
disgraceful for you, so fatal for me. I will let the Count 
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speak for himself." He unfolded one of the papers before 
him and read : 

€l My dear Baron, — It is undoubtedly the duty of the 
representative of a spotless name, the head of an ancient and 
proud family, to demand an explanation of any slight put 
upon any member of that family. I am about, Herr Baron, 
to take a step which may well seem to you unjustifiable, and, 
before doing so, I wish to justify myself to one whom I es- 
teem no less as a man than as an officer and a soldier. 

" My honour requires that I should put an end to my 
betrothal to your sister-in-law, Baroness Nora von Tromberg. 
Fortunately it has not yet been made public, and is known to 
none outside of my own special family circle. I am sorry to 
trespass upon your time and patience, but in order to explain 
myself clearly I fear I must do so. 

" Need I tell you that from the moment when I first met 
the Baroness Tromberg in Nice my whole heart was here ? 
You must be aware that words can do no justice to the depth 
and truth of my sentiments towards her. My passion led me 
to make her an offer of my hand before the conventional limit 
assigned to her mourning had been reached, and my offer was 
refused. I thought this a well-deserved rebuke for my im- 
patience, not a final rejection, for I had reason to believe that 
she did not regard me with indifference. 

" Later, when I repeated my offer in writing, she justified 

her rejection by a reference to our mutual lack of wealth, 

declaring that narrow circumstances would inevitably destroy 

. love, and that she preferred to obey the dictates of duty and 

prudence in lending an ear to her brother-in-law's suit." 

Nora's face here expressed intense confusion, and she leaned 
her head upon her hand to conceal her features from Erwin's 
eye. 

But he never looked towards her. He continued : " This 
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letter from her I received at the time of my meeting with Cle- 
mence in Thuringia, and it inspired me with fresh hope, for I 
had proved your identity and knew that you were bound. 

" Chance came to my aid. My aunt Fresange, obeying her 
desire to see her grandchild, selected me as her escort upon 
her visit to Erlenstein. For me the meeting there with Nora 
was an intoxicating delight. But I will not dwell upon what 
you can easily divine. It is for me to inform you of circum- 
stances of which you are ignorant. Ah, Herr Baron, we 
hear much of the idealism of the German women, but never, 
never have I encountered in France or elsewhere a woman 
whose views of life are so inexorably practical as are those 
of Madame von Tromberg." 

Erwin paused for a moment, as if to nerve himself to com- 
plete the task he had undertaken, and then went on : " The 
Baroness, being somewhat restricted by the presence of the 
Countess in her daily occupation, as I have since learned, of 
secretly poisoning Clemence's existence, turned to me, and 
deigned to consider me worthy to beguile the tedium of a 
country life. She showed some pity for my love, and there 
were hours when I ventured to hope that she might consent 
to my suit." 

" Am I to be forced, Erwin, to listen to these wretched 
slanders ?" Nora asked, interrupting him, as she arose. " The 
confidence I bestowed upon one unworthy of it needs no 
defence. Where is there any justice or satisfaction to be had 
for an unprotected woman ? The charge against me, concern- 
ing your wife, it is for you to prefer." 

He glanced contemptuously at the beautiful creature before 
him. " Wait : I have not yet finished. I have been a credu- 
lous fool, Nora ; and after according forgiveness and exercising 
generosity, I demand justice. Our account must be settled 
when these letters have been read, and the signatures acknowl- 
edged j until then you must listen without interruption." 

28 
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He spoke with authority, and she did not venture to remon- 
strate as he continued : " Nora required that our love should 
be kept strictly secret ; she explained that she was more de- 
pendent than seemed to be the case, that there was great need 
for caution and prudence, and that there was a constant doubt 
in her mind as to whether it was her duty as a mother to con- 
demn her child to the quiet life which was all I had to offer. 

" I loved her so unutterably, Herr Baron, I was so credu- 
lous, that I saw only the purest self sacrifice in her hesitation, 
saw only feminine delicacy in the concealment of our love, 
and revered her accordingly. I procured an extension of my 
leave, — you will remember that I lingered in your neigh- 
bourhood. The gossip of the world was nothing to me : I 
was daily hoping to win Nora's consent. 

" We had frequent secret interviews in the forest lodge, the 
key of which she gave me, that there might be no suspicion 
aroused in the castle, for, although my passion for the beauti- 
ful woman could be no secret for any one, no one was to suspect 
that she returned it. 

" The April evening upon which Clemence fled, leaving us 
prisoners during the long night, crowned my hopes. Com- 
promised as Nora was, she could no longer hesitate, and she 
consented to be mine. 

" And now, Herr Baron, I learned for the first time a fact 
which increased my pride and delight to the utmost, convincing 
me, as it did, that her consent was not the result of the force 
of circumstances, but that, in spite of her caution and pru- 
dence, she had always hoped for our final union. She dis- 
closed to me that she had been secretly engaged in a lawsuit 
with my aunt Fresange for the recovery of her grandfather 
Maubert's inheritance, and that it had been decided in her 
favour, thus securing our future. Her delay in yielding to 
my entreaties had not been due to want of affection, but to 
care for our happiness. 
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" You do not know me well, Herr Baron, but I pray you to 
believe that in hearing of this my satisfaction was not for 
myself, but for the woman whom I adored. What followed 
you know, — the various delays in the fulfilment of my hopes ; 
of their annihilation I never dreamed. My betrothal, in ac- 
cordance with Nora's desire, was kept secret from my nearest 
friends, even from my aunt, the Superior of the Convent du 
Sacre" Coeur, although the maternal interest she has always 
taken in me and in my future deserved a greater degree of 
confidence on my part. 

" The morning upon which I made known to her my be- 
trothal to the Baroness Tromberg was indeed a fateful one 
for me, Herr Baron. In a single hour my faith in human 
nature was shattered, my hopes for the future were destroyed, 
and all power to meet that future so paralyzed, that I can still 
scarcely appreciate the monstrous lie in which the woman 
whom I have loved so deeply would have veiled her own 
worthlessness. 

" My aunt not only disclosed to me the fact that the 
Baroness used every effort to exile Clemence from her home 
and your heart that she might supplant her at Erlenstein, 
she also described to me the manifold humiliations which 
Clemence endured in secret, and then proved to me that the 
Baroness was an accomplice in a scheme planned by the 
Countess Fresange for dissolving your marriage, and that she 
was paid by the Countess for its successful execution. 1 ' 

He paused and looked at her ; she sat as if turned to stone. 
If the eyes had not still retained their brilliancy in her colour- 
less face, she might have seemed a statue. 

" It is not true," came at last from the white lips : " your 
proofs 1" 

He silently opened another letter and held it towards her. 
" Read," he said, coldly. 

But her trembling hands could not steady the paper. He 
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took it from her and read aloud the letter from the Countess 
to her daughter, the contents of which were but too well 
known to the wretched listener. 

Her white teeth chattered slightly, as with cold. "In 
slandering me thus the Countess degrades herself, not me/' 
she stammered, still struggling to escape. 

" Must I show you your own handwriting ?" he asked, still 
retaining his self-control. 

She glanced at the extended letter in which she had in- 
formed the Countess of Clemence's flight, at the receipt signed 
by herself upon the transfer to her of the promised property, 
and then, utterly overwhelmed, sank back, crushed and con- 
victed. 

"Serpent," he muttered between his teeth, standing be- 
side her chair and looking down upon her like some destroying 
angel, — " beautiful, glittering serpent, you should be crushed 
to the earth ! Twice have I taken you to my heart : once 
in love, and once in pity ; and you, you thirsted for my life 1 
I could forget this, but that you injured with your venom 
that innocent, confiding child, whom you made to weep bitter 
tears where she should have learned nothing but smiles, and 
to dread him who loved her so unutterably ; that you tor- 
tured her until she fled from her home and my heart All 
this, wretched woman, I never can forgive." 

She writhed before him like a crushed worm. "It was 
love, Erwin," she wailed, " love. I could not leave you. 
Pity me, and do not condemn me! You, you alone have 
filled my heart ever since it was first conscious of itself, and 
I ventured all to gain all 1" 

Utter disgust was mirrored in his face. " When and whom 
did you ever love," he said, — "you who know nothing save 
deceit and falsehood ? Never dare to compare yourself with 
the Countess. She sinned, but she really loved Clemence. 
Your moving spring was hatred. She never thought of me, 
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but would have snatched her darling from a misery which she, 
more keen of sight than I, recognized, although she could not 
relieve it. You were only her vile tool 1 

" The proofs of your worthlessness I retain. Against such 
women as you a man has need of sharp weapons. For the 
sake of the name which, unworthy as you are, you still must 
bear, I shall make no further use of them unless you should 
ever dare to cross my path, or that of the woman whom I so 
love, and whose heart you turned from me before confidence in 
me had time to take root there." 

He gathered together the letters, thrust them into his breast- 
pocket, and turned to go. 

" Erwin ! Erwin 1" she shrieked, overwhelmed by a sense 
of her forsaken condition and by the memory of his fidelity. 

But her cry no longer reached his heart ; he never even 
glanced again towards the woman who had once absorbed 
his every thought When she arose from her knees she 
could hear his footstep dying away in the street beneath her 
window. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



WAR. 



Fair Touraine was no longer the blooming garden of which 
France had such right to be proud. Its soil was drenched 
with the blood of its sons, and torn up by the hoofs of horses, 
while tears from thousands of eyes fell upon its graves and its 
desolate places. 

It was in the beginning of the year 1871 : the snow lay 
thick upon fields and gardens and deserted villages ; all who 
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could had escaped from between the two hostile armies to the 
Loire and thence to the south. 

The inmates of a stately and extensive castle, standing 
proudly among its fields and vineyards, had remained. An 
oppressive silence reigned in the spacious court-yard, paved 
with stone, from which the snow had been cleared ; but signs 
of life were evident in the surrounding buildings. The cur- 
tains were drawn aside from most of the windows, and from 
the chimneys the smoke ascended in blue curling wreaths into 
the clear winter air. The castle was built in the style of the 
Renaissance, and above the portal were carved the arms of the 
Brissacs. 

When the Marquis had come hither the previous summer 
with his guests, among whom were the Countess Fresange and 
Clemenoe, there had been no thought of being compelled to 
remain here through the wretched times in which the country 
around was laid waste. 

The Countess, with her beautiful grandohild, had accepted 
the Marquis's urgent invitation to pay him a short visit in the 
lovely summer weather before her usual stay at Trouville. 
He had taken pains to make the castle attractive to Clemenoe 
by assembling there a number of interesting guests, invited 
in her honour. Clemence had accompanied her grandmother 
all the more willingly as she felt that she owed the Countess 
some reparation for the sacrifice made the previous year in 
resigning the visit to Trouville that her grandchild's studies 
might suffer no interruption. 

The previous winter had richly rewarded the old Countess, 
however, for any sacrifice she might have made. The admi- 
ration accorded to Clemence, the homage she received, recalled 
the times when her daughter had entered the gay world, lovely 
and free from blame. She cared nothing about the source of 
Clemence's thirst for cultivation, which left the young wife 
indifferent to the homage of the crowd : she was content to 
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witness the brilliant results. No one could possibly suspect 
that all the craving to be and to .know all that the most bril- 
liant of her sex could be and could know sprang from intense 
affection for her husband, — from the desire to be what would 
have satisfied him when he still had a claim upon her, — that 
it was he, and he alone, who inspired her every effort. For 
to whom could she confess this ? who could appreciate a con- 
flict of emotion which she did not herself comprehend ? 

The application for divorce had lain by for a long while, 
and when at last the Countess appealed to Clemence's pride, 
and it was handed in, it was followed up very languidly. 
Clemence suggested all kinds of obstacles and difficulties, until 
it seemed as if she were rather the defendant than the plain- 
tiff in the matter. 

She knew nothing of Nora's betrothal until it was at an 
end, and the reasons for the break were concealed from her 
so far as was possible. Still, in the wounded state of Count 
Frdaange's feelings, this concealment could not be complete ; 
it was impossible to refrain from implicating the Countess, 
and Clemence felt that the affection that had dictated her 
conduct might soften her fault but could not wipe it out. 
There could not be in her grandchild's mind any genuine 
feeling of confidence in her. Whithersoever Clemence went 
from hand to hand, she did not find the trust and repose of 
home ; that only a husband's love could make her own. 

The disclosure from her cousin the Count's own lips that 
she had been mistaken, that Freaange, not Erwin, had been 
Nora's companion in the forest lodge upon that evening in 
spring, agitated her profoundly, and love and pride strove for 
the mastery in her heart. Erwin had surely wronged her in 
refusing her his confidence, in yielding to his former love a 
position beside his wife, in, whether from weakness or from 
indifference, closing his eyes to so much that wounded her ; 
she still believed that she had been only endured, not loved. 
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It was decided to spend July and half of August at the 
Marquis's castle, and then -to go to Trouville. The guests, 
therefore, betook themselves thither during those troubled 
days that immediately preceded the declaration of war. 
Events at that time seemed to Parisians more interesting than 
alarming; they looked for nothing save the submission or 
chastisement of Germany. 

The small circle assembled about him by the Marquis 
were, of course, keenly interested in all that was going for- 
ward, and the declaration of war was received by them with 
triumphant exultation. It was a great event, but not one to 
interfere with the enjoyment of the summer days here in 
Touraine. The armies would meet on the other side of the 
Rhine, and the struggle must be brief. 

The error of this view was soon made manifest The as- 
tonishment and terror with which the gay party received the 
news of the first German victories were indescribable. 

The Countess spoke of giving up her visit to Trouville 
and returning to Paris, but the Marquis entreated her to re- 
main beneath the protection of his castle, amid the loveli- 
ness of nature, where she could await the issue of events in 
safety. He could not but be convinced that in a very short 
time the French arms would be victorious. 

But gayety soon vanished from the Marquis's castle, a 
strife of opinions arose, expectation grew restless, and some 
of the guests returned to their homes. 

Clemence alone was indifferent as to any change in her 
place of abode. Where in the wide world was there a spot 
where the intense yearning that filled her soul could be stilled? 
where in all beautiful France could she be unconscious that 
she was but a stranger in a strange land ; that her prayers and 
hopes were for Germany ; that pride in her people and their 
victories was stronger within her than compassion for the 
conquered land, whose child she could not feel herself to be f 
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The disturbance of her mind did not escape the Marquis ; 
various unguarded expressions betrayed her feelings and 
wounded his patriotism. Under these circumstances it was 
a relief when the Countess decided to leave the castle : the 
time of her departure was fixed. On the last day of her 
stay the old lady was tempted by the lovely weather to take 
a short stroll in the vicinity of the castle, accompanied by 
the Marquis and Clemence. As they were turning into the 
castle avenue upon their return, a vehicle drove quickly past 
them, and the Countess in stepping hastily aside slipped and 
fell. Her scream was at first supposed to proceed from ter- 
ror ; but when her companions would have assisted her to 
rise they found that it was impossible for her to stand, and 
she had to be carried to the casde on a litter, while a mes- 
senger was despatched for a physician. 

To the sorrow of every one, the injury proved to be more 
serious than had been anticipated ; the thigh-joint was broken, 
and the physician declared that his patient could not possibly 
be moved, but would be confined to her bed for many weeks. 

The old Countess's distress bordered upon despair, — the 
thought of passing months perhaps in this castle was torture 
to her. The guests had gone, and she could no longer enjoy 
the magnificence of the scenery that compassed it on every 
side. 

The Marquis, too, had not contemplated a longer stay after 
Clemence's departure; his interests in this agitating time 
called him to Paris. But duty required that he should 
remain with the ladies, and he was not sure whether there 
could be any sacrifice in passing so long a time beneath the 
same roof with a woman who had rekindled the fire of youth 
in his breast. 

The Countess was a querulous patient and difficult to 
amuse, but Clemence's loving care and her unfailing efforts 
to entertain her were not without result ; her grandmother 
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reaped the benefit of the sacrifice of the previous year : her 
grandchild's delicious singing beguiled for her many a weary 
hour of pain. The young wife, whose heart was so sore and 
sad, and who yet preserved so equable and calm an air in the 
Countess's presence, was not only her nurse, she was her 
faithful companion, discussing plans for the winter, which 
seemed audacious in view of the war, reading aloud, and 
devising all kind of schemes for the invalid's amusement 

But the night, — the night belonged to herself alone, and 
then her anxious care for her grandmother retreated to the 
background, and her repentant thoughts busied themselves 
with the husband whom she so dearly loved, and with whom 
nothing now seemed to unite her save the fervent prayer 
breathed every night for his safety and welfare. Bitter 
indeed was her penance now for her former reserve and im- 
placability. 

The illness of the Countess, and the threatening aspect of 
the war, which furnished all with a subject of common in* 
terest, entirely deprived the life at the castle of the conven- 
tional character of a visit, and gave it the stamp of easy 
familiar domestic life. This might have been very agree- 
able but for the introduction by the Marquis of political and 
personal opinions and passions with which Clemence had no 
sympathy. 

If her beauty and intelligence had charmed him at first, 
her domestic graces, the magic of her womanliness, completed 
his capture. His love was now unmistakably tinged with 
passion, to which daily intercourse constantly added strength. 

There were mute advances on his part, met by a mute 
avoidance on hers, a kind of conflict which gradually turned 
to bitterness with the Marquis, and was evident in frequent 
disparagement of Germany and its army. 

He uttered his slighting remarks unpunished and without 
hesitation; he looked upon Clemence as a Frenchwoman, 
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who, having suffered much discomfort upon German soil, 
ought to feel a personal aversion for Germany. The years 
of happiness passed with her father counted for nothing with 
the Marquis ; she had then been but a child, and could not 
possibly have retained from those years any idea of German 
life and sentiment, but only a memory of a woodland idyl 
such as might be repeated in any quarter of the globe. He 
would not allow to himself that she could be wounded by his 
remarks, by his frankly-expressed hatred, which she always 
received in entire silence, and which gradually developed into 
a jealous dislike of everything that she loved. He inten- 
tionally enlisted the Countess upon his side ; excitable as she 
was, and femininely incapable of an objective view of affairs, 
she was easily carried away by his words, and would exhaust 
herself in unjust denunciations of everything German. 

Clemence was profoundly conscious of her solitude here ; 
wherever she had been since her father's death she had al- 
ways been alone. Hitherto her grief and anxiety had been for 
herself; now she was possessed by fears for him whose name 
she might not mention here ; now she felt remorsefully that 
she had forfeited the right to appeal for sympathy and esteem 
for him. 

One pair of eyes, however, rested upon her with the in- 
stinctive appreciation of a good, simple heart. Little Mar- 
got, who, now a happy wife, had accompanied her mistress 
hither, guessed what made Clemence so pale and filled her 
eyes with secret tears. She and her husband were now both 
in the service of the mistress to whom she was so devoted, 
and the sight of their simple humble content could not but 
sharpen the sting of Clemence's remorse. 

" Madame should not weep so much," the little wife said 
kindly, when she found her mistress heavy-eyed and dull in 
the first hours of the morning. " Madame has no dead to 
weep for." 
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And Clemence replied, with a sad shake of her head, 
" More hitter tears are shed for the living, Margot." 

" But then one need not he hopeless, madame ; one can 
always heg or grant forgiveness. I'm sure Henri could do 
nothing for which he should not have forgiveness so soon as 
he brought himself to ask it, and I could do nothing to him 
for which I would not beg it as soon as I came to myself." 

Clemence smiled through her tears at the simple words. 
" And suppose you did not know that he could forgive 
you?" 

"Oh, madame, one would give one's life for love, and 
pride would soon go. I would try ; I would just kneel and 
confess my fault; and if I were too proud to do that I could 
not suffer much." 

" And if you did not know where to find him, — if you 
were uncertain whether he were living or dead ?" her mis- 
tress asked, with quivering lips. 

" Then I should hope, madame. No one ought to despair 
too soon ; surely not madame, who is so young and so kind. 
God will not let remorse or repentance be in vain. You will 
be ill if you grieve so, day and night, and we shall begin to 
weep when you have done with tears." 

Clemence gave her a grateful look for thus comprehending 
her unspoken misery. " I so gladly take comfort, Margot ; 
a soothing word is like a cool draught to one ill with a 
fever." * 

There certainly was need of the hope of which little Mar- 
got spoke, for circumstances grew more depressing from day 
to day. Months had passed, the winter had set in, and the 
Countess's condition, although much improved, did not yet 
admit of her being moved ; a few more weeks of rest were 
required before she could think of leaving Touraine. 

The castle, which had at first been remote from the scene 
of war, had, since the hostile armies had advanced to the 
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Loire, come to be in the midst of the current of events. More 
than once it had been filled with French soldiers and volun- 
teers, and the apartments on the ground-floor were occupied 
by a small number of wounded men, brought hither from 
skirmishes in the immediate vicinity, and all more or less 
cared for under Clemence's especial supervision. 

All were greatly depressed, even to the Countess, to whom 
the idea of detaining the Marquis here was most painful, shut 
in as they were by the inclement season and the warlike 
operations in the surrounding country. 

Twilight was approaching on an afternoon in January 
when the Marquis joined the ladies, and read to them from 
the papers the distressing news of the siege of Paris, to which 
Clemence, who did not know in which regiment Erwin might 
be, while she suspected his presence wherever there was 
danger, listened with intense eagerness. 

Suddenly, against all rule and etiquette, the door was has- 
tily opened, and Margot appeared, pale with fright, on the 
threshold. " I pray you to excuse me, madame," she said 
quickly, without heeding the stern glance of the Marquis. " In 
the fields, a mile or a mile and a half from here, a small de- 
tachment of Uhlans has been surprised by our soldiers. They 
shot down the chief officer of the Uhlans from his horse, and 
the Uhlans killed red Jacques. Henri was taking some grain 
to the mill, and when he saw the German officer lying in the 
snow, and found that Mother Henault, in her grief for her 
son, was like a tigress, and would not have the dying man 
beneath her roof, Henri got him into his cart and brought 
him here ; they are at the side-door. We must make haste, 
for the officer is lying nearly dead on the straw, with his 
eyes closed. Where shall he be put, Herr Marquis ?" 

Clemence had sprung up and was hurrying past Margot, 
but the Marquis detained her. " Wait, madame, wait. Allow 
me, — beneath my own roof," he said, with a slight air of rail- 
p w 29 
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lery. " A Prussian Uhlan, do you say ? Put him in the 
oorner room, next the stables ; if there are no beds to be had, 
he must be content with hay. None of our men must suffer 
upon his account." 

" But they are all only slightly wounded, Herr Marquis," 
Clemence interrupted, indignantly. " You could not, simply 
because the unfortunate man is a Prussian, give him no bed 
but hay r 

The Marquis shrugged his shoulders. "Only a rogue 
gives more than he has, madame. Whose fault is all this ? 
Give what there is ; but, I repeat, no Frenchman must be 
deprived of what he has. And send your husband to me, 
M argot ; I should like to know his reasons for dragging a 
wounded man a mile and a half, when Mother Henault 
would doubtless have taken him in with a little persuasion." 

" But while she was being persuaded they could not let 
the man die in the snow, Herr Marquis," the little woman 
said, reproachfully. " I will send Henri." 

As she left the room, Clemence was already bringing wraps 
and coverings of her own, and they hurried down-stairs to 
open the apartment mentioned by the Marquis. 

It was empty and dreary. A glass door, opening by two 
or three steps into the court-yard, and but imperfectly 
guarded from the wind, made the place very cold; but a 
bed was immediately improvised, to which Margot contrib- 
uted the mattress and Clemence the pillows and coverings. 
A rug was spread beside it upon the stone floor, a woollen 
curtain hung before the window, and a fire soon crackled 
upon the wide unused hearth. 

The wounded officer was then carefully brought in through 
the glass door, the blood dripping on the stones from his 
dark-blue uniform. His face was deadly pale, but the men 
whispered that he was still breathing. Clemence could not 
distinguish his features in the flickering fire-light, but she 
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ordered him to be undressed, and hurried away to see that a 
messenger was despatched for the physician who attended the 
Countess and the wounded Frenchmen. 

The Marquis would certainly have taken a more active 
and hospitable share in these preparations had not the zeal 
of his guest seemed to him far to outrun the requirements 
of compassion, thus arousing within him his jealous dislike 
for everything of German origin. Therefore he rather osten- 
tatiously refrained from any further display of interest, leav- 
ing the care of the wounded officer entirely to his people, and 
merely remarking to the Countess that Clemence would cer- 
tainly produce bad blood among them by this display of pref- 
erence for one of the enemy. 

Thus she had the field to herself, and when she was told that 
the officer had been relieved of his heavy uniform, she went 
herself to his room to see what more could be done for him. 

Henri and his assistants had left the apartment, and Mar- 
got alone was standing by the bed looking anxiously down 
upon the pale face, where the fair curls on one temple were 
saturated with blood. 

Clemence glided to her side and bent above the motionless 
form, but in an instant she staggered back, and "Erwinl 
Erwin 1" came like a shriek from her lips, as she fell into 
Margot's outstretched arms. 

A moment of profound quiet followed this heart-rending 
cry, and then doors were heard to open and footsteps descend- 
ing the stairs. 

The little maid was quick to apprehend. She knew of 
Clemence's reserve towards her relatives, even although she 
did not understand its cause. ' Before a hand could be laid 
upon the latch of the door outside, she had locked it from 
within. " It is nothing, Herr Marquis," she said, without 
opening it. " Madame was shocked by the sight of the 
wound, but she immediately recovered herself." 
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And, in fact, Clemenoe had conquered her weakness : she 
was kneeling beside the bed. " H« is mine once more, and 
dying," she sobbed. " Forgive, forgive " 

The tears rolled down Margot's rosy cheeks. "Ah, do 
not cry so, madame ; if it must be, do not make death harder 
for him ! Shall I call some one to help and console you ?" 

" No, no," she begged ; " no one can or would console me. 
If they learn who he is they will part me from him, as they 
did before, — not by force, but by cunning. I can nurse him, 
perhaps save him, only if no suspicion is aroused, and I can 
come and go unwatched." 

"But it is madame's right to stay with him," Margot 
said, indignant at the possible restraint of which Clemenoe 
spoke. 

The poor child buried her face in her hands. " I have 
forfeited the right, Margot ; I forsook him before death came 
to part us !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

SI8TKR FORTUNATE. 



From the corridors and staircases of the castle, which were 
kept lighted on account of the wounded men, there gleamed 
here and there the pale ray of a lamp. The night was nearly 
at an end. 

It had followed upon a wild, stormy day, that had increased 
the slight attack of gout which had confined the Marquis to 
his room for the past week, and had added to the difficulty 
of bestowing proper attention upon the wounded, who had 
somewhat increased in numbers of late. 
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A night-lamp was burning in the room where Erwin lay, 
the shade so adjusted that the features of the sleeper were 
indistinguishable. In the dim light, however, it was evident 
that the apartment had been made far more comfortable than 
it was upon the evening when the wounded officer was 
brought hither. Thick curtains hung before the glass door, 
several rugs now covered the floor, and a comfortable arm- 
chair stood beside the bed. 

In this sat a Sister of Mercy, watching the pale face on 
the pillow, and from time to time renewing the iced bandages 
upon the forehead. Except for this, she never moved, for 
the wounded man slept ; only when at last he stirred, and 
muttered a few unintelligible words, did she arise and lean 
over him. 

" Ah, is it you, Sister Fortunate ?" he asked, in excellent 
French, awaking entirely. " Always awake, always at your 
post. When do you sleep ? You must not wear yourself out 
for me." 

" Oh, we are used to that, Herr Captain," she said, in a 
slightly veiled voice. " Has your sleep refreshed you ?" 

" Very much. Pray give me a little water, my dear Sister, 
and then I have something to say to you." 

She raised his head, and held the glass to his lips with a 
firm hand. " What have you to say to me ?" she asked, 
after he had drunk. 

" Now that I am able to think once more, I am excessively 
uncomfortable here," he replied. " Would it not be possible, 
Sister Fortunate, to have me transferred to some farm-house, 
among kind peasant people ?" 

" You are uncomfortable ?" the Sister asked, in dismay. 
" Do you wish for anything ? What is lacking that I can 
supply ? Pray tell me." 

A faint smile hovered over the pale face. " Can the angels 
of patience be hasty too ?" he said, trying to jest. " The 
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young woman who takes care of me in the daytime, Margot, 
has warned me not to let the physician know that you watch 
beside me every night, Sister Fortunate. Your duty is beside 
your countrymen, and it seems to me like a theft, a breach 
of the duty due to a host, to avail myself secretly of your 
care. My kindly Margot has also told me that the master 
of this castle What is his name ?" 

" Marquis de Brissac," said the Sister. 

'• Brissac — Brissac, — where have I heard that name ?" he 
said, putting his hand to his forehead. 

" You must not try to think, Herr Captain,*' the Sister 
said, gravely. " Do not make my office a difficult one. What 
did you wish to say of the Marquis?" 

" It is very painful to me," he replied, " to partake for so 
long a time of his hospitality, which he gives grudgingly, 
and never even to be able to thank him, since he never has 
been near me." 

" You are mistaken," she replied, eagerly ; " he was here 
several times at first, but you were unconscious. The gout 
has now kept him in his room for several days. He is much 
depressed by the great success of the German armies, and 
by the terrible condition of his country, and I cannot quite 
acquit him of an undue degree of partisanship which has 
grown out of his misfortunes. But this must not trouble 
you, — little Margot's caution was given for my sake. Should 
the Herr Marquis, which is quite possible, forbid the exer- 
cise of my duty towards you, he would interfere with my vow, 
which binds me to succour the suffering without respect of 
nationality or faith. You are more severely wounded than 
the rest; the others here need no care at night, although 
the Marquis may fancy that my care of you robs them 
of their due. Therefore, Herr Captain, Margot enjoined 
silence upon you. I would gladly avoid all discussion with 
the Marquis, which might result in my leaving here for 
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some other post where no constraint would be pat upon my 
actions." 

" How kind you are ! wise as the serpent and harmless as 
the dove," he murmured. " But I will obey you : you could 
not desire anything wrong ; and if I am to die, it will be easy, 
with your gentle hand to close my eyes." 

" Die ?" she repeated, and there was such misery in her 
sudden change of voice that he slowly turned his head. 

The peculiar head-dress of her order would have concealed 
the expression of her face even had the room been lighter. 
" Die ?" she repeated once more. 

" I do not think I shall recover this time, my good kind 
Sister," he replied, calmly. " I am so weary. I have been 
wounded twice now very severely within a few years, and 
without the desire for life, which is after all the mightiest 
antagonist of death, I do not believe I shall ever see Ger- 
many again." 

" Good heavens ! what makes you entertain such thoughts?" 
she asked, terrified. " You are out of danger. You must 
not undergo any mental strain or agitation of any kind which 
might cause a relapse. You must not talk so much. Pray 
be quiet now and try to sleep." 

" Talking does not agitate me," he assured her, "and 
when there is much weighing upon the mini it may well be 
a question whether speech or silence is the more hurtful. 
Every human being when he feels death near at hand has 
last words to be spoken, last desires to express ; there is no 
relative beside me, I should like to intrust them to you. I 
will speak very gently and slowly, and afterwards I am sure 
I shall be able to sleep as you wish me to. Will you listen 
to me patiently ?" 

"Speak," she said, in doubt whether it were better to 
grant his request or to refuse to do so. " What do you wish 
to tell me?" 
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" Since I am not permitted to die upon German soil, I 
should like to be buried there, in my beautiful home, Erlen- 
stein, beside my twin brother and my parents. When the 
war is ended I beg you to inform my commanding officer, 
General H , of my request I have no one else." 

" No one ?" she asked, in a low voice. 

" No," he replied, calmly ; " my people are all dead, — my 
parents, my brother, my best friend, — all !" 

" This is your only request, then ? Is there no one whom 
you love to whom you would send a message ?" she asked, in 
a voice that was almost inaudible. 

In the dim light she could not see the pathetic smile thai 
played about his lips, but she heard the fervent tone of his 
voice as he repeated, " Whom I love ? Oh, Sister Fortu- 
nate, this it is that still keeps me alive, — the thought that 
she may perhaps never know how truly, how devotedly I have 
loved her ! I had a wife, a child-wife, pure as an angel, and 
she forsook me Why would you withdraw your kind 

hand ?" he asked, as he felt her hand tremble in his clasp. 
" You need not fear to let me take it. I was not unworthy 
of her. After bitter disappointments, which in the ardour of 
youth I supposed would rankle forever, I received my wife 
as the dear legacy of a dying friend, not as a coveted treas- 
ure, for she was a mere child when we were married. When 
I saw her again after two years of separation she was an ex- 
quisitely beautiful woman, whose heart was still that of a 
child, and I, Sister Fortunate, I soon loved her more deeply, 
truly, and fervently than I have ever loved an^ one save 
herself. We did not know each other when we began our 
life together, and naturally, older and graver as I was, I did 
not answer her youthful expectations. She had been bred in 
seclusion, and yet her place was in the world, and when I tried 
to fit her to fill it, my hand was too rude and rough, and she 
fled from me. Untoward circumstances, the base intrigues of a 
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woman from whom I deserved better things, the influence 
of her family, and, above all, the desire of her own young 

heart, combined to Enough, she fled from me." He 

paused, exhausted. 

" You must not, you must not agitate yourself thus with 
the remembrance of one so unworthy," the Sister said, 
anxiously. 

" Ah, Sister Fortunate," he said, in mild reproof, " 'tis not 
like your gentleness to be so harsh. Was it unworthy to tell 
me honestly, as she did, that she could not love me and was 
wretched beside me ? She demanded at my hands the free- 
dom of which she had been deprived without any will of 
her own. No stain rests upon her, — else how could I love 
her so truly at this moment? She fled from me to her 
relatives, and then " 

" A divorce followed," she completed the sentence, as he 
hesitated. 

" The papers were not yet quite made out when the cam- 
paign began, and as they lack my signature there is as yet no 
legal separation. Death has interposed to prevent it, and I am 
thankful it should be so. It may seem incomprehensible to 
you, but it is infinitely sweeter to me to fancy her my widow 
than my divorced wife, and it is better also for herself." 

He paused again, exhausted, and she waited for a while to 
let him rest before she said, " And you wish to leave with 
me a message for this woman ?" 

" Yes, Sister, I should like to dictate a few words to you, 
which, when I am dead, I pray you, if possible, to take to 
her yourself. You do not understand German, but by this 
time my wife has learned the language of her new home." 

The Sister arose, pushed slightly aside the screen around 
the bed, and seated herself at the little table provided for the 
physician, so that she was completely in the shade, while a 
ray of light fell full on the paper before her. 
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" Mr dear Clemence," he dictated in a faint voice, " my 
only love, my wife. At the close of a life that has lain heavy 
upon me, and released as I am already from much suffering, 
my thoughts are filled with you, and you only, my greatest 
earthly treasure. My last words exact nothing from you ; 
they breathe only love, eternal love for you, and would call 
down blessings upon your young life, for the freedom of 
which you have done battle so courageously. Bo not be 
misled by compassion for me when I am dead ; if you should 
regret aught, read these last words of mine. I release you. 
I have not been unworthy of you in word, deed, or even 
thought, or how could I dare in this supreme moment to 
dedicate to you my imperishable love ? My memory of you 
is so clear, so vivid — your image emerges so brightly from 
the shades of death, that I shall seem to bid farewell to life 
conducted by your dear hand. Farewell. God bless you ! 
and since I belong to you, with my latest breath I still call 
myself 

" Yours forever, 

" Ebwin." 

The Sister's head was bent low over her paper, and the 
wounded man's ear caught the sound of suppressed sobs. 

" You are weeping?" he asked. 

She hastily dried her tears. " I am very wrong to aug- 
ment your emotion by my own," she said. " The words you 
have dictated to me recalled events in my own life ; and try 
as we Sisters may to bury these memories, we are still but 
mortal, and must succumb sometimes. The address to your 
letter is all that is now wanting. 1 ' 

" Madame Clemence de Tromberg, care of the Countess 
Fresange, Paris," he said, wearily. " If the ladies have been 
driven thence by the exigencies of war, and are not easily to 
be found, pray seek out Count Fr&ange or the Lady Superior 
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of the Convent du Sacre* Cosur in Paris. Any one will eon- 
sent to deliver a message from the dead." 

While she folded the letter he sank hack among the pil- 
lows, saying, " I thank you ; now I shall be able to sleep." 

After rearranging the screen and adjusting the bandage 
upon his head, the Sister seated herself in the arm-chair, to 
be disturbed again in a few moments by a low knock at the 
door. She opened it, and Henri, little Margot's husband, 
entered. Not a word was exchanged between them, as the 
new-comer took his place beside the bed, and the Sister 
noiselessly left the room. 

Without, in the corridor, the cold, gray winter morning 
had already dawned, but absolute silence reigned in the house. 
She softly mounted the stairs, and, turning to the right, en- 
tered an apartment, the door of which was ajar and was 
instantly opened by Margot. 

" Henri was late, madame. Thank God you are here !" 
the maid said. " Tou must never stay so far into the morn- 
ing. And how pale you are I Indeed, you try your strength 
too much, dear madame." 

Clemence made no reply at first. She sank into a chair, 
and burst into a passion of tears. " He is mine again, Margot. 
I never lost him, great as was my fault. God has had com- 
passion upon my remorse and misery." 

" Madame has not been recognized ?" the maid asked, in 
terror. 

" No, oh, no ; I did not make myself known. It was a 
hard ordeal to pass through, but I knew that his life de- 
pended upon his freedom from all agitation. God, spare 
him to me 1" she exclaimed, in an ecstasy of supplication. " I 
have been so lonely and forsaken ; I wait upon Thee so earn- 
estly. Hear me now, — answer me, — and spare him, spare 
him to me 1" 
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CHAPTER X. 

ESCAPE. 

Two weeks after the farewell letter had been dictated, an 
unusual restlessness and confusion might have been observed 
in the castle and among its inmates. 

The volunteers quartered there were assembling in the court- 
yard under their commanding officer, orderlies were hurrying 
to and fro, wagons for luggage, and others covered with canvas 
for the transportation of the wounded, stood in the castle court- 
yard, while trunks were being packed in the upper apartments. 

The Countess, leaning upon a crutch indeed, but able to 
move about without other support, was issuing her orders; 
the Marquis was shut up in his room with a messenger who 
had just arrived. Everything pointed to impending events of 
some importance. 

In fact, the next day the long-desired departure was to take 
place, and the little garrison of volunteers were to join the 
regular army. One wounded Frenchman, who was quite dis- 
abled, and Erwin, who was still in a precarious state, were to 
be sent south with an escort 

Although this departure had been eagerly desired, and ar- 
ranged to take place shortly, it had been somewhat expedited, 
and was attended by a degree of suddenness owing to a very 
painful interview that had occurred between Clemence and 
the Marquis on the previous evening. 

Although Margot had warned her that there were reports 
afloat with regard to her nightly watch in the room of the 
wounded man, and in spite of decided mistrust shown of her 
in the behaviour of the castle servants, Clemence had not 
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brought herself to relinquish her visits to Erwin. Hints were 
at first thrown out to the Marquis of doings which, in the 
present state of the country, could not he regarded as less 
than traitorous. There was a talk of direct communication 
between the castle and the hostile army. Search was made in 
vain for the Sister of Mercy, whom one and another main- 
tained they had seen, and who appeared only at night. At last 
a direct appeal was made to the Marquis to investigate this 
apparition, and he watched for an entire night. 

The revelation, which occurred when Clemence encountered 
him in the dim corridor, was overwhelming for both. 

The offensive significance which he attached to her nightly 
expeditions, the irony with which he assured her of his dis- 
cretion, outraged her womanly delicacy too profoundly to admit 
of her secret's being kept any longer ; in the happy conscious- 
ness of possessing her husband's affection, it seemed to her 
to be Am honour which she was called upon to vindicate. 

" Since you are still awake, Herr Marquis, I need not fear 
disturbing you," she said, suppressing her indignation, " and 
my conduct evidently seems to you so equivocal that you can- 
not object to listen on the instant to its justification." 

Her air was so commanding that he silently followed as she 
led the way to her sitting-room where a lamp was still burning. 

She took off her disfiguring head-dress, and her beautiful 
serious eyes gazed fearlessly into his own as he took a seat 
opposite her. 

" The suspicion with which you regard me, Herr Marquis," 
she said, proudly, " I must immediately remove. The step 
which I have taken, which in this disguise and in the secrecy 
which I have always observed would be compromising for any 
other woman, may well be permitted me as my right, nay, my 
duty. The wounded officer from whom I have just come is 
my husband." 

Simple as the declaration was, it seemed to paralyse her 
80 
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listener. " Tour husband !" he exclaimed, after gazing at ha 
incredulously for a moment " Your divorced husband ? And 
by this romantic devotion on your part you hope to secure a 
reunion with him, — perhaps have secured it already ?" 

" No, Herr Marquis ; it is this very circumstance that makes 
caution imperatively necessary. It is most important that Herr 
von Tromberg should be kept free from any mental shock, any 
agitation of mind. A recognition of me in this place, and 
under present circumstances, might cause his death. Can you 
not understand why I select the night and disguise myself 
thus, forswear my own language and feign a voice not my own, 
to be near him ?" 

He bowed low, without a trace of the irony that had so 
offended her, but with icy coldness. Had he not learned it 
from her endurance and fidelity, the tone of her voice, the bril- 
liancy of her dark eyes, would have told him what the wounded 
man was to her heart. 

" I understand what induced you to use this caution so far 
as Herr von Tromberg is concerned," he replied ; " but I do 
not understand why you should have been silent to me, to the 
Countess, to the entire household, and by this concealment 
should have invited suspicions which not only imperil your 
own safety, but also that of the Countess, your grandmother.*' 

" Am I suspected ?" she asked, in terror. " Have I re- 
quited your hospitality by annoying you thus, Herr Marquis? 
Oh, believe me, this I never intended 1 Listen further to 
the reasons for my conduct, and then advise me how to ar- 
range this matter, which now absorbs me entirely. 

" When I first recognized my husband in the wounded 
officer, my behaviour towards him was dictated by the verdict 
and admonitions of the physician ; towards yourself and my 
grandmother my conduct was the result of experience and 
reflection. If my secret were known to the household, it was 
more than doubtful whether it could be kept from my hus- 
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band, and remembering how we had once been separated by 
a cunning scheme, which even now I cannot comprehend, I 
was possessed by a childish dread lest I should again be parted 
from him by force or trick, even before his eyes were closed 
in death." 

The Marquis smiled ironically. " Ah, madame, we are not 
the personages of a melodrama, nor do we live in a country 
where such barbarities could be perpetrated. I regret that 
you did not honour me with your confidence earlier ; it would 
hardly have surprised me. Experience daily teaches us that 
charming and intellectual women cling most pertinaciously and 
submissively to brutal men, who trample their love persist- 
ently under foot." 

Her cheek flushed crimson as she quietly rejoined : " Ton 
do not offend me, Herr Marquis, — not even through him. I 
have deserved this punishment. It was I who, through my 
ill-advised conduct, degraded him in the eyes of those who 
did not know him, and who trusted to my immature childish 
judgment, still further confusing it by wretched intrigues to 
which my happiness and peace were sacrificed." 

Fierce jealousy took possession of him. Although he had 
lately been frequently aware of their unoongeniality, their dif- 
ference of thought and opinion, his hopes had never utterly 
perished until now. " Far be it from me to wish to offend 
you, madame," he replied. " My opinion was founded, as 
you know, upon facts, or the statements of others. To adopt 
an opposite one, if you desire it, will be contrary neither to 
my honour nor to my interest. What distresses me is that, in 
consequence of your want of confidence in me, I am entirely 
unable to further your wishes. Unfortunately, you have not 
been sufficiently cautious ; your attentions to a German officer, 
your avowed sympathy for the German cause, have aroused 
suspicion, and the wildest reports concerning you are in cir- 
culation. 
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" It is neither to my personal advantage, nor to the advan- 
tage of any of my friends, to aggravate the hostile sentiments 
entertained towards you. Although your expulsion from the 
castle has not yet been demanded, I hold that the necessity 
for your departure is urgent Not only is it required to 
insure your own and the Countess's safety, — my own repu- 
tation is at stake. My patriotism must not be breathed 
upon by slander. Since, therefore, the Countess's health per- 
mits, we will vacate the castle to-morrow ; it will doubtless 
shortly be invested by the Germans. Look here," he said, 
taking a plan from his breast-pocket: "here you see the 
enemy's outposts only three leagues distant Behind them 
there is, we are informed, a considerable force ; through these 
villages, along these two highways, a regiment may march upon 
us at any moment" 

" Certainly you must leave the castle," she said, eagerly- 
" I see that clearly. But I, Herr Marquis, I shall stay with 
my husband." 

He frowned ; anger stifled for the moment the inborn no- 
bility of his character ; this woman wounded both his affec- 
tion and his patriotism. " That cannot be, madame," he said, 
in a hard tone of voice. " Tou cannot join the soldiers who 
are to escort poor Chauvin, who cannot walk yet, as well as 
Herr von Tromberg." 

"Escort? For God's sake, Herr Marquis, do not have 
him taken away ! He cannot bear it It will be his death." 

He shrugged his shoulders. " In war, madame, we must 
1 e swayed by loftier motives than those of mere pity. Herr 
von Tromberg is a German prisoner of rank ; you would 
hardly expect or require that I should release him by leaving 
him here to be joined by his countrymen ?" 

" But he will die, he will die if you transport him !" she 
cried, wringing her hands in despair. " His life can be saved 
only by entire repose and careful nursing." 
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"It must be risked," he replied, coldly. "You know, 
madame, that I am at your service wherever duty will permit. 
Beyond that I cannot go." 

" Oh, Herr Marquis," she implored him, " if you have 
ever loved ardently, repentantly, despairingly, have pity on 
me ! Do not part me from him. At least let me go with him." 

He was possessed by indescribable emotion upon seeing her 
thus transfigured and inspired by a love which he had vainly 
tried to arouse within her upon his own behalf. Jealousy and 
desire embittered his heart and destroyed all sense of her suf- 
fering, while they deepened the consciousness of his own. 

" Go with him ? — in this interesting costume ?" he asked, 
disdainfully. " Impossible, madame ; this ruse is too familiar 
to the soldiers. And you could not possibly sustain the march, 
nor could I guarantee your remaining with your husband. I 
shall deliver him over to the nearest mairie. He may be sent 
to the hospital there, or quartered upon some private family. 
Perhaps they will send him farther south. What may be 
done I cannot possibly tell you. My duty is to vacate the 
castle, leaving it in charge of a few volunteers, to conduct my 
prisoner to a place of safety, and to escort yourself and the 
Countess to Marseilles, whence you can reach Genoa without 
difficulty." 

" And this is your final resolve, Herr Marquis I" she ex- 
claimed in desperation. 

He bowed coldly. " Even the loveliest and most beloved of 
women must not tempt us from our duty. This war will not 
last forever. These German barbarians will at last be satiated 
with blood and booty, and then, madame, nothing will stand 
in the way of your wishes. Of all the treasure which will be 
carried to Germany, Herr von Tromberg will then bear away 
the richest share." 

She had pleaded with him most passionately, but when she 
saw that it was in vain she suddenly grew calm, and was pos- 
* 30* 
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sessed by the pride that conceals pain. " It is well," she said. 
" It is God's will. He can make it all work together for 
good." 

No human eye beheld the struggle she underwent all 
through this winter morning before she regained her self- 
possession. Then she sought the Countess, and, with a lo< k 
of set resolve upon her fair young face, informed her of the 
state of affairs. 

The old lady's vivacious temperament found expression in a 
very trying manner for Clemenoe. She poured forth a flood of 
complaints and reproaches over her grandchild's want of con- 
fidence in her, to all of which Clemenoe listened in patient 
silence. Expressions of pity for the wounded man, whom she 
had never personally disliked except as an obstacle to the 
fulfilment of her own wishes, alternated with vague observa- 
tions as to the future in case he should recover. The Countess 
clearly understood, however, that with the German troops so 
near, and with the lord of the castle irritated as he was against 
Clemenoe, an immediate departure was inevitable, and, since 
her grandchild seemed strangely apathetic, she herself gave 
orders for the necessary preparations. 

In spite of the quick succession of startling impressions, 
the mood of each one of the little circle was dull and sad ; all 
felt it a relief that every moment was occupied in action. 
The Marquis had so much to do in arranging his affairs, 
that they might be left in charge of the few of his people who 
were to remain in the castle, that the time spent at dinner, 
which else might have been passed in gloomy silence, was fully 
occupied in discussing these arrangements. 

Everything was in train, — trunks packed for departure, and 
huge boxes standing ready to be hidden away in the cellars, 
when the inmates of the castle, fatigued by their exertions, 
betook themselves early to their several apartments: the 
Countess to repair her energies for the morrow's fatigue, and 
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the Marquis to bury himself among the piles of papers which 
he was sorting. He wrote far into the night ; knowing as he 
did that Glemenoe would pass this night beside her husband's 
couch, he had nothing to hope, and took no interest in her 
coming and going. When the light was at last extinguished in 
his room, the huge quiet castle lay as if in an enchanted 
slumber in the bright moonlight, its outlines showing clear and 
dark against the sky, while every object around it was dis- 
tinctly to be seen, — the frozen fountain, the stone vases on 
the terrace steps, and the marble statues in the deserted 
avenues of the park. 

In the court-yard, close by Erwin's room, stood the baggage- 
wagons, and the one to be used for the transportation of the 
wounded men, the latter covered with canvas and provided 
with a soft mattress. 

Glemenoe, since her secret had been discovered, had super- 
intended the arrangement of this wagon without any inter- 
ference from the Marquis ; she saw that it was provided with 
brandy, cologne, soft cushions, and warm coverings,— every 
comfort that love and care could suggest 

It was about two o'clock when there occurred a mysterious 
stir and movement in this court-yard. A young boy and a 
woman covered the stone pavement with straw, and softly 
opened the huge folding-gates leading directly out upon the 
road. Bolts and hinges must have been well greased, for the 
gates opened without noise. 

The lad was very young, and dressed in a blue blouse and 
a broad-brimmed hat He disappeared for an instant, only to 
reappear leading from the stables the Marquis's most spirited 
horse, whose neck he patted caressingly before taking the har- 
ness from the woman who followed him, and deftly harnessing 
the beautiful animal to the transportation-wagon. The white 
hands busying themselves thus contrasted strangely with the 
work they were performing, as did the boy's soft melodious 
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voioe with the revolver glittering in the broad belt of his 
blouse ; and the suppressed sobs of the woman who stood bj 
heightened the strange impression made by the scene. 

When the horse was harnessed, the two retreated for an 
instant into the shadow of the doorway. 

" Farewell, my good Margot," 6aid the young fellow, 
taking both her hands in his own; "farewell, and God re- 
ward you for your fidelity I" 

" Madame, oh, madame 1" sobbed the Frenchwoman, " I 
am overwhelmed with anxiety and remorse. Not for saving 
him, — German and Frenchman are alike in the sight of God, 
who bids us have mercy, — but for assisting you in such a bold 
venture; it is that which worries me. If anything should 
happen to you, I never should know another moment's peace," 

" Hush, hush," the other whispered ; " I shall be grateful to 
you forever. Whatever happens, we have done the best we 
could. Nothing venture, nothing have; and out there lies 
freedom 1 The horse is sure and fleet, I know the way per- 
fectly, and our fate is in God's hands. He is a surer guide 
than the Marquis. And now come, Margot; it is time. You 
have prepared everything in there ?" 

" Everything, madame," she said, wiping her eyes. " He 
was a little surprised and doubtful at first, but he consented as 
soon as I told him that Sister Fortunate had arranged this 
escape." 

They now proceeded to open the glass door of Erwin's room, 
which had been unbolted within, — freedom for the wounded 
man lay without. 

Did he find strength to conquer his mortal weakness in 
his longing to be among his own people, in obedience to the 
request of the Sister of Mercy, or in that dim inexplicable 
impulse which sometimes irresistibly directs tottering human 
footsteps into the right path ? 

Erwin was sitting partly dressed on his couch, and now 
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rose to his feet with Margot's aid, while the young lad 
wrapped him carefully in a for cloak. He glanced doubtfully 
at the boyish figure. " Can he manage a horse ?" he asked 
M argot. 

" As well as you yourself could have done it formerly, Herr 
Baron," the young woman assured him, as she carefully 
guided his steps. " But you, Herr Baron, are you able to 
bear the drive?" 

"If I wait until to-morrow, no one will ask me that ques- 
tion. Ah, how refreshing I" he said, greedily inhaling the 
fresh air, " and how inspiring 1" he added, looking up into 
the moonlit heavens. 

He was gently lifted into the vehicle ; the young driver 
covered him carefully, and arranged his pillows. " God keep 
you for ever and ever," sobbed the little Frenchwoman, " and 
grant you your young life, and everything that can make it 
dear to you 1" 

His murmured thanks died away within the wagon. One 
more burning kiss from Margot's lips upon the white hand 
that held the reins, one more blessing invoked upon the future, 
and the wagon was driven over the straw, which deadened the 
sound of the wheels, and out of the court-yard gateway. 

The first half-hour passed without interruption. This bold 
escape which Glemence had planned, and which, thanks to her 
early despised accomplishments, she was fitted to carry out, 
had been greatly assisted by the plan of the country and the 
position of the German forces which the Marquis had shown 
her at the close of their interview in her room. She noted 
with precision the road she was to follow ; her only fear was 
that she could not pass the French pickets without danger. 

Every sense was absorbed in her undertaking ; there was 
no feminine shrinking, no hesitation : her every thought be- 
longed to this hour alone. Her keen eye and acute ear de- 
tected everything that could cause anxiety; if the bright 
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moonlight exposed her to detection, it made easier her rapid 
driving. 

Sometimes she glanced behind her into the interior of the 
wagon, where the wounded man lay motionless upon his 
mattress, briefly replying, in answer to her timid inquiry, that 
his strength was not exhausted. 

She turned aside from the highway into a well-worn road 
across the fields ; according to her reckoning they must be 
very near the French pickets, and she drove slowly, looking 
keenly about her. Only one hour, one short hour, and they 
would be safe 1 

The road led past an isolated farm a short distance from 
a village, — the only one they had to pass, and possibly occu- 
pied by French soldiers. She grasped the reins more firmly, 
and leaned eagerly forward, hoping to cross the fields at the 
back of the village. If she only could pass this farm un- 
challenged 1 She had nearly done so, when a dog began to 
bark loudly, and for a moment she hesitated whether or not 
to turn and try to regain the highway. But there was no 
time for deliberation. A man sprang out of a shed and hailed 
her. 

" Where are you going, and what have you there ?" he 
asked. 

" A load of provisions for the village," she replied. 

" Let us have some ; these are hard times, boy," the man 
replied. 

" It is all packed and marked for a certain address. Stand 
back," she said, quietly, "and let me pass. If the H en- 
Marquis has anything for you, you will have it to-morrow at 
the distribution." 

" Just let me see what it is," the man growled. " There's 
not enough here to keep soul and body together. Or let me ait 
beside you, and I'll go with you." 

" Stand back 1" she cried, troubled at the delay. " I am in 
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a hurry, and you have no right to detain me. Stand hack, 
Isayl" 

The moonlight shone bright npon her lovely young face ; 
the man suddenly became suspicious, and seized the impatient 
horse by the reins. " Stop I" he called in a changed voice, 
and with an air of menace. " Stop, I tell you, or I'll show 
you who I am. There's something more than provisions here 1" 

He tried to pull her down from her seat ; but one desperate 
means of defence was left to her. A shot rang through the 
quiet night air, followed by a loud oath ; the hand that de- 
tained the horse let go its hold, and the terrified animal 
rushed wildly past the farm. 

Loud voices arose in the rear, — shouts of menace, drowned 
by the noisy barking of dogs. The horse galloped furiously 
onwards ; the noise of his clattering hoofe alarmed the village, 
in the first houses of which the shot and the clamour had 
been audible. Here and there a window was opened ; shouts 
were heard and an authoritative " Halt I" which she neither 
answered nor obeyed. 

Farther on — farther on — there was safety. 

Two French soldiers ran out of one of the last houses in 
the village. "Halt!" was called repeatedly in commanding 
tones, and then a bullet whistled past the horse's head, slightly 
grazing its neck. 

Her hands could hardly control the maddened animal ; she 
loosened the reins, and it sped onward like an arrow, leaving 
behind the yells and the clattering of the hoofs of the horses 
which the soldiers had hurriedly mounted. 

It was a drive for life indeed ; but the shouts grew fainter, 
the curses died away : the distance between herself and her 
pursuers evidently increased. Fortunately, the road was broad 
and smooth ; it needed all her strength to keep her seat. No 
longer able to restrain the horse's wild career, she waited until 
his strength should be exhausted. 
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Before her extended quiet fields bathed in moonlight ; in 
the distance she could see the lights of the German watch- 
fires. " Saved, saved !" was the exultant cry of her souL 

But only for an instant ; hope had been too long a stranger 
to her to tarry with her now. Was he saved, even although 
she should deliver him to his comrades ? Might not agitation 
and alarm, the mad drive in the cold winter night, have im- 
perilled his life afresh, nay, perhaps destroyed it, while she 
was doing battle for it? 

At last the furious pace of the terrified horse abated some- 
what, and she gathered op the reins. From a small grove at 
the side of the road there was suddenly shouted in German 
"Who goes there?" 

Her joyous shout called back, " Prussians, Prussians ! a 
wounded offioer I" 

The sentinel approached, lifted a corner of the canvas cover, 
and looked in upon the occupant of the wagon. 

" This man is dead," he said, after a careful scrutiny of the 
face which lay among the pillows with closed eyes. 

A cry of agony answered his words. In an instant the 
young driver had sprung from his seat, and, bending over the 
unconscious officer, pressed her ripe young lips to his as if to 
reanimate him with her strong breath. 

Was it her electric touch, or the mysterious answer of soul 
to soul, that recalled some faint degree of consciousness to the 
lifeless figure ? The wounded man stirred slightly, and half 
opened his eyes. 

Clemence warmed his hands in her own, bathed his temples 
and gave him brandy, trembling violently as she did so from 
excess of emotion. 

" He must be taken to quarters instantly," she said at last ; 
" taken to comfortable, safe quarters. Which way shall I go ? 
Direct me. This officer is Major von Tromberg, of the Uhlans ; 
an escaped prisoner.' 1 
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" Major von Tromberg ! And yon brought him here, my 
lad ?" the sentinel asked, curiously. " Oh, this is a fine affair. 
Well, well, you need not be so impatient; here comes the 
relief, he can show you." 

The new-comer was quickly informed of the state of the 
case, and the wagon was again driven forward for a hundred 
yards, when a subaltern appeared, who, in reply to Clemence's 
inquiries, stated that a general of brigade with his staff occu- 
pied a house near at hand, and that the wounded man would 
certainly be oared for there. 

Evident as was the curiosity of the soldiers, it was kept in 
check by respect for the rank of the wounded man, and by 
the commanding air of the driver, which harmonized but ill 
with his coarse dress. The subaltern offered instantly to 
arouse the general's adjutant 

He then showed the way to a large farm-house, and while 
he left them to announce their arrival, Clemence again busied 
herself with the occupant of the wagon. She could not dis- 
tinguish his features: she only saw that he moved. The 
drive and the subsequent fainting-fit had greatly exhausted 
him. He carried his hand to his brow as if to bethink him- 
self, and his voice, when he found words, was very faint. 

" To-morrow," he murmured, " to-morrow I will thank you, 
my young hero. You are unhurt ?" 

" Perfectly so," she replied, again speaking French, for fear 
her German might betray her. " If you would reward me, 
tell me how you are." 

If he had been in full possession of his senses, the devour- 
ing anxiety in the tone and manner of the lad must have 
struck him. 

" I am free, and that is everything," he said. " Freedom 
will restore me. Now I am tired, too tired to express to you 
my thanks and admiration, or even to ask why you have 
done so much for me 1" 

81 
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He sank back among his pillows, and she left him to repose, 
while preparations were making for his reception in the house. 

The unusual event, the familiar name of Major tod Trom- 
berg, who had been reported killed, the entire adventure, 
which lost nothing of its peril in the mouth of the subaltern, 
and, finally, Clemenoe's earnest request to be allowed to com- 
municate matters of importance to the general, decided the 
adjutant to awake the commander. 

When the young adjutant summoned Clemenoe to attend 
him to his superior's presence, and stared in surprise at the 
youthful figure before him, it occurred to her for the first 
time that she should be obliged to confide to a stranger her 
painful past, her errors and repentance. Her present position 
must depend upon his discretion, and she must be guided by 
his advioe. She had had no thought save of Erwin. For 
his sake she had broken with her friends and family, without 
a thought of the near future. Even now all else seemed of 
little moment, and in the pride of her successful attempt, she 
held her head high as she entered the room where the general 
was awaiting her. 

A lamp illumined his figure, Clemenoe observed his start of 
surprise when, removing the broad-brimmed hat, she revealed 
her pale, youthful face. For a moment she gazed at him, and 
then hurried towards him. " Oh, mon gintral, men gttUral, 
is it you f Now heaven has indeed come to our rescue." 

He looked at her in utter surprise and incredulity, but she 
came to his assistance. 

" Oh, we are not strangers to each other," she said, eagerly, 
" although we met under very different circumstances. It 
was in the Tuileries, at a ball, that you told me of a German 
Bayard, sanspeur et sans reprockc, the noblest man, the mott 
faithful friend, the bravest soldier. And to-day, general, I 
bring you this Bayard, snatched from death and restored to 
his country, if he can only find care and protection." 
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" Madame !" the general exclaimed, in amazement and de- 
light. " Yes, I know you now. Bat have you really done 
this incredible thing ? Do you bring him to me alive, re- 
stored to his country and " 

" To me 1" And she burst into a passion of suppressed sobs. 
" To me 1 I am not she for whom you mistook me. I am his 
repentant wife, who, in childish waywardness, fled from him 
and yet always loved him, — loved him devotedly. God sent 
him to me a dying man, after I had so wrecked his life. But 
in His mercy He has allowed me to win back this life. I 
have struggled for it beside his sick-bed, and I have brought 
him through night and danger to safety with you. Now, help 
me, mon giniral; do not forsake me, for my sake and for his/' 

" My dear and honoured lady," the old officer said, much 
moved, kissing the white hands, all bruised and torn by the 
reins, " our country has no order to bestow upon such heroism. 
Its reward lies with the Lord of all, — in heaven. But I 
pray you accept the profound regard of an old soldier grown 
gray in war, and the fervent admiration of a man who has not 
forgotten that he was once young. Were your charge not my 
brave Tromberg, but the meanest private, he should have every 
care and attention. But in Erwin von Tromberg you bring 
me not onty a brave, deserving officer, but one who is as a son 
to me. I will have him brought instantly to my own room, 
an orderly shall be despatched for a physician, and you " 

Clemence eagerly detained him. " My good name is in 
your keeping. For God's sake be cautious with my husband. 
He does not suspect who was the Sister of Mercy who nursed 
him, or who was the lad who drove him through the French 
pickets. Any sudden shock might cost him his life." 

" Have no fear," the old general said. " No stranger lips 
shall solve the charming riddle for him. Be sure I shall 
know how to avoid all gossip, all unpleasant discussion, and 
that I will care for Tromberg as if he were in truth my son. 
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But now, madame, you must take some rest Drink a glass of 
wine ; you are trembling, for all you carry yourself so bravely. n 

She refused. " I must first, without his seeing me, lest be 
should suspect in me Sister Fortunate, superintend his re- 
moval from the transport I must know how he bears it" 

Five minutes afterwards Erwin was laid upon the general's 
bed, and, listening at the crack of the door, Clemence heard 
him assure his old friend that he had only been exhausted by 
the air and excitement, and that he expected miracles from 
his joy in being among his comrades, and from sleep. 

When the door was closed, she stood waiting for the gen- 
eral and looking out upon the dim road, where all was once 
more quiet, and nothing was to be heard save the monotonous 
tread of the sentinel. Gradually a sense of peace stole over 
her heart, a delicious sensation of security possessed her, and 
she breathed a prayer of gratitude. 

" He is sleeping," the general said, as he joined her ; " and 
now you must obey orders, madame, and rest yourself. The 
sofa is small and hard, but you will soon discover that after 
the adventures of war one has no need to be softly bedded* 
To-morrow you must tell me the whole strange story, and we 
will consider what had best be done. Now, go to sleep," he 
concluded, tenderly kissing her hand. " Sleep well, and dream 
of your heroism and of a happy future." 
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CHAPTER XL 

( AFTER LONG STORMS AND TEMPE8TS OVERBLOWN.' 

Summer, luxuriant summer, reigned far and wide in Ger- 
many when bells were rung and peace proclaimed. The 
shouts of victory that greeted the returning army drowned 
the wail of sorrow for those who came back to their homes 
never more. How many flowers and wreaths, how many 
smiles of gratitude and joyous welcomes, what joy and what 
profound sorrow those days brought forth 1 No city was too 
large, no village too poor, to know it all, — the joy of victory, 
the sorrow for loss. 

In Erlenstein all were preparing to receive its master upon 
his own soil. He was not only a kind master to his depend- 
ants and tenants, he was their pride and delight, and the story 
of his deeds and dangers, exaggerated a hundredfold, was 
passed from mouth to mouth like some legend, among the 
simple peasantry. 

Busy hands had been occupied in decorating castle and 
park ever since the news had come that he was to arrive in 
Erlenstein for a short stay. 

And everywhere hovered the soul of the whole, — the beau- 
tiful woman, who now superintended the arrangements of hall 
and apartment in the castle, now appeared in the gardens, 
where her presence encouraged the men, who were laying out 
flower-beds and rearranging shrubs and orange-trees, now 
wandered in the park, lost in happy dreams. She seemed 
like the lovely fairy of this magic realm, to whom all were sub- 
ject in affection, not in fear. 

Herr Clans approached her with the dignity which he al- 
81* 
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ways assumed with his livery and handed her a letter, the seal 
of which she broke in evident expectation. It was a long 
letter, and she seated herself beneath a huge oak to read it. 
Was it to deny her the delight she had anticipated ? was her 
patience to be put to still farther test ? 

" Dear and much admired lady," she read, " he is com- 
ing r 

She paused and pressed the letter to her heart What need 
was there of one more word ? She forced herself, however, 
to read the rest of it attentively. 

" It was a hard, hard time of trial ; bat it is past, and we 
have conquered not only the French, but your own stout little 
heart, which, in its overflowing repentance, sometimes made 
difficult enough my task of assistance in the work you so boldly 
undertook. 

" Yes; this is true ; and if I did not take such sincere pleasure 
in the intensity of your love, if I were not as deeply entangled 
in your snares as my dear Tromberg himself, I should some- 
times have grumbled at your want of subordination. Would 
not this whole — Christmas surprise I might almost call it- 
have been spoiled for him if he had been allowed to have one 
little candle after another lighted on his tree of joy, instead of 
now on a sudden beholding the full daszling splendour of the 
future which heaven bestows upon him ? 

" I feel no remorse for allowing you to plead in vain when 
I sent you home from France, — none ; for now I reap my har- 
vest In what disguise could you have attended him in the 
hospital, where every one is not inclined to put the best inter- 
pretation upon the acts of others ? How could you have con- 
trived to avoid a recognition which would have been most 
perilous for the patient ? 

" It was probably hard enough for you to vanish so silently 
as you did, but you have your reward, and you must bear me 
witness that I kept you informed of his condition, although 
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in the stress of war-time my communications were brief 
enough. 

" I could not resist your entreaty to be allowed secretly to 
witness his share in our triumphal entry to the capital. Now 
that you have feasted your eyes upon him, restored to the ful- 
ness of manly health and strength, are you not glad to reveal 
yourself to him first on the threshold of that home which you 
once made desolate for him ? 

" Ah, my dear child, you are so strong and brave and true I 
Add to these charms that of a perfect confidence in the love 
of the husband with whom God has blessed you, and no woman 
on this earth can compare with you. 

" On the day of the entry we had so brief a minute together 
that I could not but say these few words of fatherly admonition 
now before your heart and mind are filled with the overflow- 
ing measure of your happiness. 

" Forgive an old fellow who, in beholding your new-born 
joy, is reminded of how time has flown by without bestowing 
upon him the delights of home and a home circle. You must 
supply the place of children to me. I surely feel as happy 
parents do when decking a Christmas-tree for their children, 
now that I am assisting in preparing such bliss for my dear 
Tromberg. 

" He will come this afternoon ; his inspector will have re- 
ceived the telegram ordering the carriage to meet him at the 
railroad station. It was a master-stroke of diplomacy, the in- 
ducing him to take this journey, and needed as much Machi- 
avelian skill as was necessary to persuade you to capitulate. 
I will tell you by word of mouth how it was done. 

" Yes, by word of mouth 1 I am not, indeed, as you fool- 
ishly requested, coming with him, — that would be high treason 
to the monarch, love, — I am coming after him, in the course of 
a couple of weeks, that I may feast my old eyes upon the hap- 
piness of two mortals who are inexpressibly dear to me. 
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" God bless your reunion, and keep a corner in your happy 
heart, dear child, for 

" Your faithfully devoted friend, 

" Hbllwanq." 

She read the kind, fatherly letter with much emotion, and 
recalled the hour when she had made to the general a full 
and frank confession of her errors, and of her repentance, 
concealing from him no smallest circumstance that had helped 
to weave about her the web of deceit and treachery in which 
her confidence in her husband had perished. 

The general had insisted upon her instant return to Ger- 
many, since the physician, on the morning following his es- 
cape, had pronounced Erwin out of danger. It would be 
impossible to play her part further, and almost equally so to 
suddenly relinquish all disguise. A woman who, under the 
stress of extraordinary circumstances, has transcended the 
limits which are prescribed for her sex, can hardly be accorded 
her due position amid scenes attendant upon war, and among 
men whose admiration for her heroism is sure to be irrepres- 
sible. 

Two days after she had restored Erwin to his comrades, — 
days spent in seclusion and in recuperation, both physical and 
mental, — when she felt convinced that her husband was really 
out of danger, she drove with the general to a neighbouring 
town, where a metamorphosis was effected in her attire, and 
whence she departed for Germany. 

She did so after a bitter struggle, but the general was firm. 
"Make your atonement where you went astray," he said, 
kindly, " not here where you have rendered services that far 
exceed any woman's indebtedness." 

Therefore, after she had written to her grandmother, in- 
forming her of her movements and begging forgiveness for 
the step she had taken, she betook herself to the shelter of 
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the roof of Fran Berger, the simple woman who had taken 
care of her as a child, and who now lived in a small town not 
far from her well-beloved forest Clemence could not but feel 
that the ground was cut from beneath her feet. She never 
could re-enter the world of society again, after so transgress- 
ing its rules, except under the protection of her husband. 

But when at last peace was proclaimed throughout the 
land, when bells rang and cannon thundered, when millions 
of hearts throbbed a welcome to the victors, her own de- 
manded its right With the general's consent she repaired to 
the capita], and from a window of a small, unpretending house 
she watched Erwin's entry at the head of his division. 

Her sight grew dim as he passed, his eyes directed to the 
shouting multitude. She had travelled night and day for the 
sake of this moment, she had awaited it with throbbing pulses, 
and now tears veiled her eyes, and she saw him only dimly, 
as from a distance. 

In the evening the general, whom she had informed of her 
arrival, came to see her, and greeted her with paternal cordi- 
ality. 

" On to Valencia 1" the gray-beard exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm. " He must find his happiness at Erlenstein, where he 
lost it Home is the only fitting frame for such a reunion. 
Let it be my care to send him thither at the end of just so 
much time as you need for preparations for the reception of 
such a hero. I have very little time now, but quite enough 
to learn whether you have grown more docile. To-morrow 
you must go." 

Great as had beeh the excitement in Erlenstein two years 
previously when Clemence vanished, it was infinitely greater 
now when she reappeared without notice or explanation, but 
with that sweet, familiar air which seems to say, " This is my 
right" No one questioned her : she made no remark. Only 
in the presence of the old housekeeper, who kissed her hand 

y 
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and blessed God for her retain, did she give free vent to her 
emotion in a bant of tears. 

She heard her own deeds extolled with enthusiasm when 
blessings were invoked upon the head of Sister Fortunate and 
the brave young lad who had delivered the castle's lord from 
captivity, and she thanked God who had chosen her for His 
instrument. 

There was a welcome as from one voice all over the estate 
when the return of its master was announced, and Clemenoe 
had no need to incite to industry in the preparations to re- 
ceive him. 

And now here she sat filled with gratitude for the full 
measure of her happiness. 

The village children were waiting impatiently at the tri- 
umphal arch which their hands had helped to erect, the 
windows and doors of the castle were wreathed with flowers, 
and gay pennons floated in the air above it At the first 
arch were the children with the village teacher, before the 
castle the servants were all assembled, and above, in his own 
room where he had spent such lonely days, she whom he 
loved so devotedly awaited his coming in all the charm of her 
exquisite womanly beauty. 

She waited patiently, although the time seemed an eternity. 
There! was not that the sound of a bell, — was not that a 
shot thundering across the valley, and followed by joyous 
shouts ? Overwhelmed by the agitation of the moment, she 
sank on her knees pale and trembling. 

On came the noise and shouting, — she could distinguish 
the sound of the horses* hoofs, — a hundred-voiced hurrah 
mingled with the ringing of the bells and was echoed from 
the castle court-yard. 

She never stirred, — she was unable to rise even when his 
step sounded upon the stair. 

The door opened, and in the middle of the room, trans- 
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figured by tbe golden sunset glow, ber beautiful face bathed 
in tears, knelt — his wife. 

" Clemence !" he gasped, " Clemence I Is this real ? have 
you come back to me — to me ?" 

He lifted her in bis arms and clasped ber to bis heart, 
kissing ber hair, her brow, ber cheeks, and gazing into ber 
glorious eyes. 

" To you," she said with fervour ; " yes, to you ! And 
since I have repented so sincerely and have done such bitter 
penance ; since I watched beside you as Sister Fortunate and 
drove you through the enemy's pickets ; since I have prayed 
for you in word and deed, and long only to be yours, — yours 
forever, — try me once more, Erwin 1" 

" What ! you — you ?" he cried, as if awaking from a dream, 
and fairly staggered by ber disclosures. " Did you accomplish 
these wonders, and for me ? Ah, my darling, my only love, 
bow is my sorrow all turned to joy 1" 

Twilight drew on and she still sat clasped in his arms, while 
from her lips he beard his own story, made ever memorable by 
ber heroic affection. 

At last there was a timid knock at the door, and Frau Nebel 
entered. " I have served supper in madame's apartments as 
on the first evening of her arrival," she said, hesitatingly. 
" The windows look out upon the park." 

Myriads of lights gleamed among the ancient trees, and 
their light threw fairy reflections on tbe walls of her room, 
through the windows which he had so often watched by night. 

" In your kingdom I" he said, with emotion, as they entered 
arm in arm. 

She shook ber lovely bead and blushed. " Now your own," 

she replied. 

******* 

The proud old castle and the glorious landscape about it are 
still unchanged, but a different life has developed there from 
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that which reigned during the time when the old Herr von 
Tromberg's guilt, and Nora's treachery, oast a gloom over 
everything. 

The lovely young chatelaine diffuses happiness and affection 
on every side. Her courage and her truth are the theme of 
many a tale told to the rising generation, and live imperish- 
ably in her husband's heart She has learned much, and 
forgotten nothing. She combines Nora's brilliant talents 
with her own inborn simplicity and truthfulness ; she unites 
womanly grace with masculine force of character. 

Nora is known to Germany no more, but she is playing a 
part at Monaco, glittering and dazzling until, like a fallen star, 
she shall be extinguished in darkness. 

Her accomplice, who erred from love, the old Countess Fr£- 
sange, has found her way back to Clemence. She has long 
since forgiven her courageous grandchild, and Erwin is her 
special favourite. Since her daughter has become entirely 
absorbed by her asceticism, the Countess pays a yearly visit, 
accompanied by Margot, to Erlenstein, to enjoy the happiness 
of the young couple. She likes to talk of the war, and of 
Clemence's bravery. 

" 'Tis the effect of the mingling of nationalities," she de- 
clares. " The fidelity and the romance were German, but the 
courage was French." 



THE END. 
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